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Latin America’s Economy 


as World Conflict Ended 


Part II: Mexico, Central America, and the Caribbean Republics 


Diverse Economic Situations Have Prevailed in the Ten Republics Embraced in This 
Wide- Ranging Region—But the Countries Have Revealed Many Similar Characteristics 
and Tendencies As They Have Reacted, from War-Engendered Activity, to a Realistic 
Understanding of the New and Different Demands of Peacetime Business and Commerce 


N LAST WEEK’S ISSUE of FOorREIGN 

COMMERCE WEEKLY appeared part I 
of this series of articles dealing with 
Latin American economy as the world 
conflict ended. Part II, appearing here- 
with, is a continuation of this study, cov- 
ering Mexico, the six Central American 
countries, and Cuba, the Dominican Re- 
public, and Haiti. Other countries will 
be covered in subsequent issues. 


Mexico 


Economic activity in Mexico during 
1945 continued generally at the high 
levels achieved during the war, although 
some difficulties were experienced par- 
ticularly because of short crops, trans- 
portation and distribution bottlenecks, 
and continued inflationary pressure. 

Agricultural production, particularly of 
foodstuffs for domestic consumption, was 
somewhat set back in 1945 as a result of 
adverse weather conditions. The supply 
situation was further aggravated by in- 
adequate transportation, faulty distribu- 
tion, and speculation. Coupled with this 
deterioration in the supply situation was 
an increase in effective demand for food- 
stuffs, resulting from population growth 
and greater purchasing power in the 
hands of consumers. These factors 
caused a steady increase in the prices 
of most foodstuffs, at a rate higher than 
for other cost-of-living items. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Production of corn in 1945 is estimated 
at some 1,900,000 metric tons as com- 
Pared with an estimated 1944 output of 
2,340,000 metric tons. Imports of corn 
in 1945 amounted to about 50,000 tons, as 
compared with approximately 163,000 
tons in 1944, and an estimated import 
need of 300,000 tons in 1946. Acreage de- 


Prepared in American Republics 
Office of International 


Trade, Department of Commerce’ 


Division, 


clined by about 100,000 hectares from the 
3,900,000 hectares of the 1944 crop. The 
1944-45 wheat crop was slightly below 
normal, with acreage correspondingly 
lower. The Government minimum price 
was appreciably higher for the 1945 har- 
vest. Higher wheat prices, coupled with 


‘With the collaboration of Myron Burgin, 
of the Office of World Trade Policy. 


an expected drop in prices for oilseeds 
and other wartime crops, are expected to 
result in somewhat of a shift in acreage 
from the latter to wheat. Production of 
rice in 1945 is estimated to be about the 
same as in 1944, with prices continuing 
high and black marketing to consumers 
widespread. Beans declined both in acre- 
age and production from the 1944 level, 
with resultant shortages during the lat- 
ter part of the year. A decline in 1945 
production of refined sugar led to in- 
creased imports. The most pronounced 
shortages during 1945 were in animal and 
vegetable fats and oils. 





In the Monterrey Steel Mills, Mexico. 
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Over-all imports of basic foodstuffs 
declined somewhat from the high level in 
1944. 

Export crops fared some better. There 
was an increase in the production of 
pineapples, chickpeas, and tomatoes. 
However, cotton and henequen crops 
were significantly lower because of un- 
favorable weather conditions, although 
prices were well sustained. The United 
States Government-purchase contract 
for henequen continued in effect during 
1945. 

Drought conditions caused an increase 
in exports of cattle—to about 400,000 
head, as compared with 290,000 in 1944. 
Meat supplies in the capital and other 
population centers improved toward the 
latter part of the year, and prices re- 
mained high. 


CONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Governmental-sponsored programs of 
irrigation and mechanization of agricul- 
ture went forward during the year. Con- 
struction work under the direction of the 
National Irrigation Commission was 
continued on 7 large dams and on 29 large 
and medium-sized projects. Work also 
was continued on about 64 smaller irri- 
gation projects. The Commission’s work 
was greatly facilitated by the Govern- 
ment’s appropriation of 145,000,000 pesos 
($29,870,000), the largest amount ever 
allotted for this purpose. As a result of 
irrigation construction, 78,467 hectares 
(193,892 acres) of land were placed under 
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cultivation and 17,000 additional hec- 
tares (40,607 acres) were improved. 
Farmers generally were able to obtain 
credit for mechanization and other pur- 
poses from the Agricultural and Ejidal 
Credit Banks. The National Bank of 
Agricultural Credit allocated 20,000,000 
pesos for loans, of which 9,000,000 pesos 
were apportioned for agricultural ma- 
chinery to be purchased in the United 
States. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION 


There was great apprehension in the 
Mexican mining industry concerning the 
repercussion of the shift to a peacetime 
economy, reflected in the President’s an- 
nual report to Congress on September 1, 
in which he indicated that the situation 
in this industry was not “prosperous,” 
and ascribed the condition to declining 
United States purchases, deficient trans- 
port, and equipment shortages. Over- 
all mineral production figures for the 
year were below those of 1944, and, as 
the year ended, the trend of production 
was definitely downward. 

A bright spot in the picture of the 
mining industry was the new ceiling 
price established in the United States 
for foreign silver. In September the 
price of fine silver was increased from 
45 cents per ounce to 71.111 cents. It 
was estimated that the new price would 
net Mexico an additional income of ap- 
proximately $15,000,000 a year, most of 
which will go to the Government in 


Sugarcane in Cuba. 
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higher taxation and to mining workers 
in increased wages. Furthermore, ag 
number of mines which had expected to 
close down within 6 months’ time, leay- 
ing some 30,000 minors unemployed, were 
able to continue operations. Among the 
consequences of the new price of silver 
were the Government’s decisions to de. 
monetize silver and to authorize the 
Bank of Mexico to buy silver coins at the 
rate of 1.20 pesos for each 1 peso of 
face value; to vest in the Bank of Mex. 
ico control of export of coins, as well as 
silver bars; to remove export taxes on 
silver jewelry and silverware; to fix valu- 
ations for the application of the 12 per- 
cent export tax on silver ores, concen- 
trates, precipitates, and bars; to in- 
crease the production tax; and to repeal 
the wartime subsidy to producers. 

The Mexican petroleum industry 
showed definite signs of revival in 1945, 
with an upturn in both production and 
exports. Exports during the first 8 
months of the year amounted to some 
5,656,000 barrels, well above the figure 
for the entire year 1944. The capacity of 
the Atzcapotzalco refinery just outside 
Mexico City was expanded, and exten- 
Sive work was carried out on the instal- 
lation of new plants and on the enlarge- 
ment of the Poza Rica-Atzcapotzalco 
pipe line. During the year Petroleos 
Mexicanos acquired 17 locomotives for 
the purpose of facilitating the distribu- 
tion of fuels throughout the nation. 
Bottlenecks had occurred in nearly all 
of the large industrial centers and ports, 
owing to insufficient railway and truck 
transportation, and a number of plants 
requiring fuel oil for their operation 
were forced to reduce or suspend oper- 
ations. The distribution situation, hav- 
ing improved somewhat by the fall of 
the year, again deteriorated seriously to- 
ward the end of the year. Mexico met 
its regular installment payment of 
$4,085,327 on September 30, 1945, to the 
United States under the petroleum ex- 
propriation settlement, leaving a balance 
of $8,170,654 to be liquidated over a 
period of 2 years. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


The development of manufacturing 
industries, particularly stimulated since 
1940, continued sharply upward during 
1945. More than 500 new industrial en- 
terprises were established during 1945, 
with an investment of more than 200,- 
000,000 pesos, of which approximately 
one-half was invested in the construc- 
tion of 8 plants to engage in manu- 
facture of the following lines: asbestos 
articles; rayon products, both by the ace- 
tate and the viscose process; cement; 
caustic soda and soda ash, electrical ar- 
ticles; and tinfoil, aluminumfoil and 

(Continued on p. 51) 
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World-Trade Round-Up 


United 
Kingdom, and Canada have emerged 
from the war as the undisputed leaders 


HE UNITED STATES, the 


of world trade. Their combined exports 
are now 2.55 times the combined ex- 
ports of the 17 other countries for which 
1946 statistics are available. On the im- 
port side the ratio is somewhat lower— 
1.56 times. The increased importance 
of the “big three” since the war is indi- 
cated by the fact that before the war 
the ratio of exports for the same coun- 
tries was 1.19 to 1; of imports, 1.23 to 1. 

Among the 17 other countries are such 
prewar leaders as Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, France, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. The inclusion of Germany 
and Japan in these ratios would make 
the postwar dominance of the “big three” 
even more striking. Canada has taken 
over third place in both exports and 
imports. 


Price Adjustments 


On the export side, the gain in rela- 
tive importance has been a real one, not 
based alone upon the fact that exports 
of war-devastated countries have de- 
clined. Postwar exports of the “big 
three” are currently more than double 
their 1936-38 average value, despite the 
Virtual elimination of their trade with 
Germany and Japan. Part of the in- 
crease—an estimated 55 percent—is due 
to higher prices. Adjustments for price 
changes indicate that the physical vol- 
ume of exports has risen about 38 per- 
cent. In contrast, the value of exports 


Prewar and Postwar Trade of 20 Countries 


In millions of U. 8. dollars] 





’ 17 other 
1a countries 
Quarter 


Ex- Im- Ex- Im- 


ports ports ports 


ports 


1936-38 average 1, 632 1, 855 1, 374 1, 510 
1945 
Il 4, 338 3,192 914 906 
IT] ; 3, 201 2, 741 1, 239 1, 212 
IV 2, 936 2, 256 1, 406 1, 373 
1946: I_ 3,486 | 2,560 | 11,369 1, 643 





' Partially estimated 


By Paut Wrers 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Political events in Europe have 
been headline news in recent 
months. Developments in the for- 
eign trade of these countries are 
less well known. This month’s 
World Trade Review (pp. 5-24) 
analyzes the extent of the recov- 
ery of the foreign trade of liberated 
European countries and the shifts 
in the prewar trade patterns of 
these and neutral countries result- 
ing from the elimination of Ger- 
many as a Major trading country. 

All persons credited as authors 
in the several sections of this de- 
partment are members of the 
Trade Statistics Division, Office of 
International Trade. 











by the 17 other countries is approxi- 
mately equal to the prewar average. 
Gains in the exports of Latin-American 
and other countries have been offset by 
decreases for war-torn areas. 

Although the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and Canada also dominate im- 
port markets, the postwar expansion of 
their imports has been much smaller— 
about 38 percent. Thus, the index of 
the physical quantity of their imports 
is still somewhat below prewar levels. 
The value of imports of the 17 other 
countries has risen 9 percent. Imports 
of countries in eastern Europe and lib- 
erated Asia, not included in the 17, rose 
considerably more. 


Contributing Factors 

An important factor in the increased 
trade of the three leaders has been the 
gain in trade between themselves. The 
value of this trade has increased ap- 
proximately 78 percent; the index of 
physical quantity, 15 percent. How- 
ever, the proportion of this trade to their 


trade with the rest of the world is nearly 
the same now as before the war, 28 per- 
cent. More than two-thirds of the 
growth of trade with each other was in 
the exchange of goods between Canada 
and the United States. 

A second factor in the expansion of 
both exports and imports of the three 
countries combined has been the growth 
of trade with Latin-American countries. 
Postwar interest in this trade is high 
because of the elimination of Germany 
and Japan as important competitors. 
During the first quarter of 1946, exports 
to the American Republics were three 
times their 1936-38 average value; im- 
ports about two and one-fourth times. 
The greatest percentage gains in both 
exports and imports (relative to the pre- 
war period) in this area have been made 
by Canada. The United Kingdom’s ex- 
ports during the first quarter were not 
yet up to their prewar value; imports 
were about 13 percent higher. As be- 
fore the war, the United States continues 
by an overwhelming margin to be the 
chief supplier and customer of the 20 
American Republics. 


Trade of the United States, 


Kingdom, and Canada 


United 


{In millions of U. 8. dollars] 





First quarter 


1936-38 - 
nteie Ds 1946 ratio to 
Country or group percentages 
Ex- | Im- Ex- Im- 
ports | ports ports | ports 
Each other | 489 502 | 173 | 183 
American Republies 164 245 | 300 | 226 
U.8.8.R 33 34 397 97 
Formerly occupied: | 
Western Europe ! 204 217 | 289 30 
Eastern Europe 2 38 68 | 571 18 
Far East: | 
China } 18 29 561 | 52 
Other 3 66 133 | 203 | 33 
Germany 67 | 66 | 34 6 
Japan 71 56 | 0 2 
Other countries * 493 598 1, 207 155 





1 Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, the 
Netherlands, and Norway. 

2 Bulgaria, Finland, Greece, Hungary, Poland, Ru- 
mania, and Yugoslavia. 

} Burma, British Malaya and Straits Settlements, 
Borneo, French Indochina, Hong Kong, Korea, Man- 
churia, Kwantung, Netherlands East Indies, Philippines, 
Portuguese Asia, Siam, and Formosa. 

‘Includes some formerly occupied countries of rela- 
tively small importance. 
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WORLD TRADE EDGES UP 
Leading countries ups offset downs. With adjustment for devaluation of Fr. franc and days in 
month, growing European exports raise trend of total slightly. 
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April exports drop $ 57,000, 000; May’s estimate indicates a further decline. April’s imports set a new 
high. Exports of machinery decline, durable consumer goods increase. 
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Influence of Liberated Areas 


Until recently the restoration of trade 
with countries formerly occupied by the 
enemy had its chief influence on the er- 
ports of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and Canada. During the first 
quarter of 1946, for example, exports of 
the “big three’ to a group of 25 such 
countries located in Europe and the Far 
East amounted to $1,041,000,000, or about 
three times their prewar average. Of 
this total, the United States supplied 
$774,000,000 as compared with 148,000,- 
000 before the war. Lend-lease and 
UNRRA shipments amounted to $391,- 
200,000; private relief to $19,500,000. 

The destruction of productive ca- 
pacity in the countries occupied during 
the war naturally has retarded the re- 
covery of imports into the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and Canada from 
this group. Nevertheless, imports from 
European countries began a small, steady 
growth soon after VE-day. A similar de- 
velopment occurred after VJ-day in the 
imports from Far Eastern countries 
formerly occupied by the Japanese. 
First-quarter-1946 imports of the “big 
three” from the group of 25 countries 
amounted to $138,000,000. The United 
States received commodities valued at 
$91,000,000. 


Prewar Eastern Europe 


Western European countries ap- 
parently have made the most progress 
toward recovery in their foreign trade. 
Their activities are discussed on page 11 
of this issue. Before the war the total 
exports of 7 major eastern European 
countries amounted to $1,001,000,000 an- 
nually (1936-38). Imports totalled 
$948,000,000. The nature of the trade of 
these countries was similar to that of the 
20 American Republics. Raw materials 
and food were the chief exports, manu- 
factures of various types the chief im- 
ports. Broad commodity groups are in- 
dicated in the table below: 


Trade of 7 Eastern European Countries, 
1936-38 


[Annual averages in millions of U. S. dollars] 





Commodity group Exports | [mports 

Raw materials 372.6 270. 2 
Foodstuffs __- 330. 2 90.9 
Manufactures. _- 287.7 567.5 
Specie and bullion 10.5 19.8 
Total 1, 001.0 948. 4 





This familiar pattern of international 
specialization in the production of raw 
materials and foodstuffs and the impor- 
tation of manufactured goods is also ap- 
parent in the country distribution of the 
combined trade of these seven countries. 
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Industrial countries such as Germany 
(including Austria) , the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and Czechoslovakia 
were important markets for their exports 
and sources of their imports. The coun- 
try distribution of the prewar trade is 
shown below: 


x 


Tirade of 7 Eastern European Countrie: 





Annual averages 1936-38, in millions of U. 8. dollars] 
Trade with Exports Imports 
i from 

United States 58. 4 71.5 
United Kingdom 178.4 16. 2 
Germany and Austria 292. 1 205, 4 
U.8. 8. R.!_. 5.0 14.2 
Czechoslovakia 47.0 55.7 
Other 420.1 $5.4 
Total 1, 001.0 948. 4 





1 Partially estimated. 


Eastern European countries were not 
important in the total trade of the 
United States even before the war. 
United States statistics show that ex- 
ports to the seven together amounted to 
only $50,800,000 annually during 1936- 
38. This was 1.7 percent of total United 
States exports. Imports, too, were 
small—$60,400,000, or 2.4 percent of to- 
tal United States imports. However, 
since a substantial part of the United 
States trade with these countries in 
prewar years moved in transshipment 
through such border countries as Ger- 
many, Austria, and Czechoslovakia, the 
statistics of the foreign countries them- 
selves more closely measure the actual 
value of United States merchandise re- 
ceived. According to these statistics, 
imports from the United States were 
close to $71,500,000 annually during 
1936-38 (including insurance ' and 
freight). 


Postwar Revival of Trade 


Statistics on the postwar growth of 
foreign trade based directly on official 
reports of countries in eastern Europe 
and liberated Asia are unavailable. An 
idea of the growth of this trade since the 
end of the war may be obtained from 
the statistics of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and Canada concern- 
ing their trade with these countries (see 
accompanying table). 

Imports of the “big three” from both 
eastern Europe and liberated Asia (an 
indirect measure of eastern European 
and Asian exports) were very nearly at 
a standstill in the third quarter of 1945— 
only $7,800,000. During the first 3 
months of this year they reached $72,- 
000,000. This was 31 percent of the 
1936-38 quarterly average value, the 
same proportion that existed for liber- 
ated countries in northern and western 
Europe. The ratio for eastern Europe 
alone, however, was only 18 percent, 
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whereas that for the Far East was 37 
percent. 

In the first quarter of 1946, the Uniteg 
States received more than 90 percent of 
the combined imports of the “big three” 
from China and other liberated Asia. 
In contrast, the United Kingdom re. 
ceived about two-thirds of the imports 
from eastern Europe. 

Crude rubber was the most important 
single commodity received from the Far 
East. Imports of rubber by the “big 
three” during January to March 194 
were valued at $41,500,000, or 70 percent 
of their imports from liberated Asia. 
Among other important commodities 
were raw Silk, copra, furs, tea, and bris- 
tles. Eastern European countries sent 
wood and timber, wood pulp, paper. 
making materials and paper, refined pe. 
troleum, hops, grains, bacon, butter, and 
other foodstuffs as their chief exports, 


” 


Trade of the United States, United 
Kingdom, and Canada 


[In millions of U. 8. dollars] 





Exports t 
Eastern Europe 0). 0 165, 0 217.1 
China 22. 1 1s. ] 101.3 
Other libereted Asia 12.1 69.5 133.9 
Imports from 
Eastern Europe 6.0 9.0 124 
China 1. § 7 li 
Other liberated Asia 5 15.5 44.3 





The United States took the lead in 
supplying the goods imported from the 
“big three” by eastern Europe and liber- 
ated Asia. During the first quarter of 
1946 it supplied about 83 percent of the 
shipments to eastern Europe and 86 per- 
cent of those to liberated Asia. Food- 
stuffs were most important. Large ship- 
ments of textiles, shoes and other cloth- 
ing, machinery, and vehicles were also 
made. Greece, Poland, and Yugoslavia 
were the chief recipients in eastern 
Europe; China and the Philippine Islands 
in liberated Asia. Shipments to eastern 
Europe from the United States were al- 
most entirely UNRRA or private relief 
shipments; of those to liberated Asia, 
about one-fifth were UNRRA, lend- 
lease, or private relief. 





Czechoslovak flax yarn production of 
1946 is estimated at 7,500,000 kilograms, 
according to information received from 
the Economic Group of Textile Industry 
and the General Management of the 
Nationalized Textile Industry. This 


production will not cover the needs of 
the local linen industry, and there is n0 
possibility of yarn shipments to the 
United States at the present time. 
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Trade 


WEDEN, Switzerland, Spain, and Por- 

tugal, the four European neutrals, 
emerged physically undamaged from the 
war that has disrupted agricultural and 
mining production and has destroyed in- 
dustrial plants and transportation equip- 
ment in other parts of Europe. World 
commodity Shortages, the occupation of 
Germany, and the limited productive ca- 
pacity of war-ravaged countries have 
produced a great demand for the mer- 
chandise offered by European neutrals. 
Their maximum production is still ham- 
pered, however, by a lack of raw mate- 
rials and fuels, although conditions have 
improved in 1946. 
‘ With the exception of Spain, the neu- 
trals have sufficient foreign exchange to 
buy from abroad. Sweden and Switzer- 
land have been able to extend loans to 
many liberated countries which other- 
wise would not have been in position to 
import from these two industrial coun- 


tries. A 3-year drought and soaring. 


prices have reduced the exports of agri- 
cultural products from Spain. To con- 
serve its limited foreign-exchange re- 
sources, Spain established tight control 
over its imports. 


Swiss Foreign Trade Booms 


Among the four European neutrals, 
Switzerland’s foreign trade has made the 
most spectacular advances. In the first 
quarter of 1946 the value of its imports 
was nearly twice as high as the quar- 
terly average for 1936-38, while exports 
had increased seven-tenths over the pre- 
war period. Price rises, of course, are 
partly responsible for this advance in the 
value of Swiss trade. Exports and im- 
ports since the end of hostilities were as 
follows: 


{In millions of U. 8. dollars] 





Period Exports Imports 


1936-38 quarterly average 72 97 
Third quarter 1945 95 70 
Fourth quarter 1945 110 149 
First quarter 1946 123 187 





Switzerland’s trade with the United 
States has risen considerably, and the 
United States is now the main supplier 
and chief market of Switzerland. In 
March 1946, a Swiss-Soviet pact was 
signed which is expected to bring an in- 
tensification of Switzerland’s trade re- 
lations with Soviet Russia and the coun- 
tries forming the Russian economic belt. 
Several countries which before the war 
were of relatively little importance in 
trade with Switzerland are now doing 
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of European Neutrals 


By Jacques KUNSTENAAR 


substantial business with that country. 
They include, on the export side, Spain, 
Belgium, and Sweden; on the import 
side, Spain, Belgium, Argentina, and 
Canada. 

Exports of major products of Swiss in- 
dustry were generally higher in the first 
3 months of 1946 than in the period im- 
mediately following the end of hostilities. 
Physical quantities exported, however, 
were generally lower than in prewar 
years despite the higher values of ex- 
ports. 

locks and watches, the mainspring of 
Swiss exports, dropped in the first 3 
months of 1946 to 4,888,073 pieces from 
5,004,131 pieces in the third quarter of 
1945 and a quarterly average of 6,422,618 


pieces for the years 1936-38. Higher ex- 
ports by volume than in prewar years 
were effected in lumber; wood and wood 
products; silk and artificial silk prod- 
ucts; and pharmaceutical products and 
drugs, including perfumes and cosmetics. 
Imports of foodstuffs, although higher 
than after VE-day, were still well below 
the volume of prewar imports. The im- 
portation of coal, coke, and briquets, 
while advancing, was only slightly more 
than one-third of the prewar volume. 
Textile materials and products, and iron 
products, were imported in larger quan- 
tities than in the prewar period. 


Swedish Exports Decline 


This is how the value of Swedish ex- 
port and import trade developed after 
the end of the war (page 10): 





supplier of Sweden 


NEUTRALS SHIFT TRADE PATTERNS 


United States now main trading partner of Switzerland and chief 





EXPORTS 


(Annual rates) 


1936-38 
1] $ 287,428 ,000|: 
















1936-38 
ii $ 454,168,000 





SWITZERLAND 





SWEDEN 


ist QUARTER 
1946 


IMPORTS 


(Annual rotes) 


: 1936-38 
1 $ 388,116,000 















i 1936-38 
$494 ,776,000 
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[In millions of U. S. dollars] 





Period Exports | Imports 


1936-38 quarterly average 1 
Third quarter 1945_- 1 
Fourth quarter 1945 ] 
First quarter 1946_ 1 


1 


ZN 


& 





Exports, which were at a low level 
during the first part of 1945, advanced 
rapidly at war’s end, but dropped again 
in the first quarter of 1946. Imports, on 
the other hand, were higher in 1946 
than at any other postwar period. 

In the autumn of 1944 the meager 
trade which Sweden still carried on with 
the European Continent practically 
ceased. Shipments of laid-up stocks, 
almost wholly forest products, were 
made to foreign contractors as soon as 
this became physically possible. Winter 
shipments were also facilitated by fa- 
vorable weather, which prevented Swed- 
ish waters from freezing as early as 
usual. 

Sweden’s revival of exports was facili- 
tated by trade negotiations conducted 
with several countries, usually accom- 
panied by the granting of substantial 
State credits. In similar fashion Switz- 
erland extended credits to countries 
lacking foreign exchange. 

In the first quarter of 1946 the United 
Kingdom was still the main customer 
of Sweden, although in a smaller pro- 
portion than in prewar years. The 
United States took the place of Germany 
as Sweden’s main supplier. A reorien- 
tation of the direction of Swedish trade 
is also indicated in the increased im- 
portance of such countries as Argentina, 
Brazil, and Switzerland as Sweden’s 
trading partners. 

Before the war, more than one-quarter 
of Swedish exports were furnished by 
the country’s pulp and paper industry, 
compared with one-third in the first 
quarter of 1946. Other major export 
goods are products of the iron, engineer- 
ing, shipbuilding, textile, and chemical 
industries. Sweden’s main imports in 
1946 consisted of vegetable products, 
textiles, mineral products and solid fuels, 
metals and manufactures, chemicals, 
and foodstuffs. 


Spain and Portugal 


According to reports from the United 
States Foreign Service, there was a de- 
cline in the total volume of Spain’s for- 
eign trade in the first quarter of 1946. 
World shortages, however, stimulated ex- 
ports of certain Spanish products, and 
Spain was in a position to obtain con- 
siderable imports from the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and Switzerland. 
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In one of the workshops of the Zenith watch factory at Le Locle in the Swiss Jura 


{In millions of U.S. dollars 





Last is 1446 
Item quarterly first 
iverage quarter 
EXPORTS TO SPAIN 
United States 3.3 Gf 
United Kingdom 1.5 6.9 
Switzerland 6 ». 1 
IMPORTS FROM SPAIN 
United States 3 14.4 
United Kingdom 10. 2 17.1 
Switzerland Ss 9.0 





The value of Portugal’s imports and 
exports since the war’s end has been 
persistently higher than the prewar 
monthly average. 


[In millions of U. 8. dollars 





Period Exports Imports 


1936-38 monthly average 2 22 
1945 
October 13.3 10.8 
November 17.0 15.4 
December IS. 5 14.0 
1946: January 10.0 9.4 





In prewar years the United Kingdom 
was both Portugal’s best customer and 
largest supplier. According to British 
statistics, trade with Portugal in the first 
quarter of 1946 was more than twice the 
dollar value in the first quarter of 1938. 
United States figures show that trade 
with Portugal for the same period was 
four times its prewar value. A monetary 
agreement signed on April 16 between 
the United Kingdom and Portugal should 
facilitate a considerable expansion of 
trade between the two countries. 





~ 


nited Kingdom and United States Trad 
With Portugal 


In millions of U. 8. dollar 





Item Export Imports 


United Kingdon 
First quarter 1938 a) 4.5 
First quarter 194¢ x 3 
nited State 
Quarterly average 1036-3 | 1.6 
First quarter 1946 12 61 





Outlook Summarized 


The industries of Sweden and Switzer- 
land are booked to capacity with domes- 
tic and foreign orders. It can be ex- 
pected that the demand for their goods 
will increase in the near future. Trade 
with the United States has risen consid- 
erably and may be expected to rise fur- 
ther. Negotiations with Switzerland 
about the disposal of German assets have 
been successfully concluded, and a simi- 
lar agreement with Sweden may soon be 
forthcoming. Trade of Sweden and 
Switzerland with Soviet Russia is ex- 
pected to ascend sharply. Prospects for 
Portugal’s foreign trade seem _ good, 
whereas those for Spain are still un- 
certain. 





No significant move toward nation- 
alization of mines has manifested itself 
in Morocco since the end of the war. The 
existing Government monopolies of pe- 
troleum and phosphates are unchal- 
lenged, but private mine owners seem 
unconcerned about the possibility of 
further encroachment, which they ap- 
parently consider to be rather remote. 
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Northern and Western Europe 


HE WORLD IS WATCHING with 
T interest the progress which the lib- 
erated nations of Northern and Western 
Europe are making toward trade re- 
covery. Although still far from occupy- 
ing their former positions, these coun- 
tries—France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Denmark, Norway, and Czecho- 
slovakia '—have made remarkable strides 
during their first year of freedom from 
Nazi domination. Inadequate food sup- 
plies, insufficient coal, and lack of raw 
materials have been the chief drawbacks 
to production. A low level of production 
and a heavy demand for essential com- 
modities at home have meant a low level 
of export, and exchange shortages have 
meant import difficulties. 


Trade Volume 


During the years just preceding the 
war these 6 countries combined ac- 
counted for one-seventh of world ex- 
ports and one-sixth of world imports. 
France ranked fourth in world trade, 
being preceded only by the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and Germany. 
Belgium and the Netherlands also were 
among the 10 top traders of the world 
(World Trade, March 1946). The fol- 
lowing table shows the primary trading 
areas of this group of countries: 


‘Czechoslovakia has been included in this 
group because its economy is similar in many 
respects to the economies of Western Euro- 
pean nations. 


By Sara L. DEEsE 





Percent of total; 
1936-28 
Countries 


Exports | Imports 


Each other 19.8 15. ‘ 
Germany 13. 6 Li 

Other Europe 14.9 l 
United Kingdom 20.7 1 
United States 6.6 ( 
Colonial territories 10.7 1 
Other 13.7 2% 


5, 
5 
> 
“ 
1. 


wowemnworts 


All countries 100. 0 100. 0 





Data for the early months of 1946 show 
that the United States is now supplying 
about one-third of total imports into 
these six countries, and is receiving about 
8 percent of their exports. Germany, on 
the other hand, is supplying about 8 per- 
cent of their imports and receiving less 
than 3 percent of their exports. 

Over-all imports, though decreasing 
somewhat since the first of the year, con- 
tinue to be very heavy (chart, p. 6). 
Czechoslovakia is the only one of the 
group whose exports, so far, have ex- 
ceeded imports. It first attained an ex- 
port balance in December. Imports of 
the countries are shown in column 3. 

Shipments to these countries in the 16 
months from January 1945 through April 
1946 from the United States, their largest 
single supplier, have included 5,280,000 
tons of bituminous coal, 280,575,300 
pounds of meat and meat products, 68,- 
939,300 bushels of wheat, 1,348,400 bales 
of raw cotton, and 84,713,200 pounds of 





MOVING TOWARD RECOVERY 


Increasing exports of six liberated European countries show signs of 
trade recovery. Food & reconstruction imports remain heavy. 
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leaf tobacco. For the restoration of their 
transportation system the United States 
supplied trucks and busses valued at 
$33,780,600. These quantities are in ad- 
dition to large purchases of United States 
oversea surpluses which do not enter into 
our foreign-trade statistics. 


Imports of Six Countries 


{In millions of U. 8. dollars! 





Monthly averages 





Countries 1946 
1936-38 | January- 
February 
Belgium-Luxemburg 68. 2 62.2 
Czechoslovakia 27.5 6.1 
Denmark 28.8 29.5 
France 127.6 | 253. 1 
Netherlands 63.3 2 47.8 
Norway 23.5 18.7 
Total 338. 9 417.4 
| Based on the value of the French franc before deval- 


uation on December 25, 1945. 
2 Estimated on the basis of tonnages. No value data 
available, 


Exports, the Yardstick 


One measure of the effectiveness of in- 
dustrial rehabilitation of these countries 
is the rate of increase in their contribu- 
tion to the volume of world trade on the 
export side. The steady progress made 
since liberation is impressive. Although 
urgent internal needs have had to be 
supplied, and although most industries 
are operating at levels below prewar, 
nevertheless exports have shown a re- 
markable rate of increase. This fact is 
evident from the value data (chart, p. 6). 
However, the rate of increase on a value 
basis must be discounted somewhat on 
account of the sharp rise in prices, as 
compared with the prewar period; the 
recovery in volume of trade is actually 
much smaller than comparisons solely on 
a value basis would seem to indieate. The 
following discussion is necessarily based 
to a large extent on values, for the rea- 
son that more complete information is 
available on a value basis. 

Exports from Belgium (including Lux- 
emburg) have increased steadily since 
last summer, but are still only about two- 
thirds of the 1936-38 monthly average. 
The export volume is affected by low pro- 
duction and an unwillingness of the 
Government to sacrifice the home econ- 
omy to the rebuilding of the export 
trade while internal requirements are 
still great. The three major factors re- 
tarding production are the inadequate 
coal supply, the shortage of skilled labor 
in nearly all the Belgian industries, in- 
cluding the coal-mining industry, and 
the lack of imported basic materials. 
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The commodity distribution of Belgian 
exports during the first quarter of this 
year compares as follows with the dis- 
tribution in the years immediately pre- 
ceding the war: 


{In millions of U. S. dollars} 





Quarterly averages 


Commodity class 
1946 first 


1936-38 : 
quarter 


Vegetable products__- 15 
Mineral products. - 22. 
Chemical products_- 12. 
Textile products 20 
Stone products : 1 

Metal products 52. 
Machinery_. 3 
Other ; 45. ; 
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OS 
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wh 


motel ccs ISS. 4 99.0 





The metal-products class continues to 
rank first. Substantial quantities of 
Belgian steel products are becoming 
available for export, but maintenance of 
output, and hence exports, is heavily de- 
pendent upon the fuel supply. Textile 
products, which before the war ranked 
third, have now dropped to seventh place. 
The production of linen has been slow 
because of labor problems in Belgian 
fiax-yarn production. Most of the woolen 
fabrics are allocated to the domestic 
market, and exports are restricted. 
Large domestic demand has also retarded 
rayon exports. 

Belgium’s exports of cut diamonds in- 
creased from 22,000 carats in December 
to 30,000 in March. More than 80 per- 
cent of the diamonds exported are sent 
to the United States. 

Total French exports have shown a 
steady increase since the country was 
liberated. In the following table, exports 
of a selected group of commodities dur- 
ing the month of January are compared 
with the monthly average during 1936- 
38. Because the franc was devalued in 
December from 50 to the dollar to 119 
to the dollar, January data are shown 
according to both bases. 


[In millions of U. 8. dollars} 





Monthly averages 


. ' ihe Ones 
Commodity January 1946 


1936-38 , 
Former) New 
basis basis 


Wines 

Spirits and liquors 
Potassium chloride y 
Soaps and perfumery 
Machinery and parts 
Metal manufactures 
Automobiles and parts 
Silk and rayon fabrics 
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France, like Belgium, has been handi- 
capped by the shortage of coal, which 
has affected all branches of the French 
economy. The export trade with the 
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United States was hindered by the short- 
age of merchandise for sale and by prices 
too high to make trade profitable with 
the ceiling prices maintained by the 
United States. The price problem was 
partially solved by the devaluation of the 
franc. 

Exports from the Netherlands have 
increased from less than $1,000,000 in 
August 1945 to a monthly rate of almost 
$10,000,000 during the early part of this 
year, or about one-fifth of the prewar 
monthly average. Dutch production, 
too, has suffered from the lack of coal 
and raw materials. 

Denmark’s exports increased from 
$6,000,000 in May of last year to $24,200,- 
000 in November. There has been some 
falling off since. March exports totaled 
$18,700,000. More than 30 percent of 
Denmark's exports are sent to the United 
Kingdom, and more than 40 percent of 
its imports are received from that coun- 
try. 

February exports from Norway, 
amounting to $14,500,000, almost reached 
the prewar average of $15,800,000. Dur- 
ing January and February exports of fish 
and shellfish, one of the largest items in 
the Norwegian export list, were at twice 
the prewar rate. The monthly export 
rate of pulp and paper and products was 
in excess of the prewar average and al- 
most six times the monthly average for 
the third quarter of last year. 

By February, the latest month for 
which data are available, Czechoslovak- 
ian export trade had reached only a little 
more than one-fourth its prewar level. 
Industrial production is low, conse- 
quently exports of most industrial prod- 
ucts are negligible. However, January 
and February exports of iron and steel 
bars, sheets, plates, tubes, and cylinders 
were up to the 1936-38 average on a value 
basis. These items, together with hops, 
accounted for 41 percent of total Czecho- 
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slovakian exports during January ang 
February. 

The change in country distribution of 
postwar Czechoslovakian trade is partic. 
ularly interesting. During 1936-38 Ger. 
many took 23 percent of Czechoslovakian 
exports; the United Kingdom 9 percent; 
the United States 8 percent; and Swit- 
zerland 4 percent. During January and 
February exports to Germany were 1 per. 
cent of the total; to the United Kingdom, 
1 percent; to the United States, 9 per. 
cent; and to Switzerland, 42 percent. 


Trade Controls; Agreements 


Strict trade controls are in effect in 
all six of the countries to conserve for- 
eign exchange and to keep at home goods 
which are desperately needed. Import 
licenses are required for most commodi- 
ties. License requirements on exports, 
though being reduced, are still extensive, 
Through the licensing system, control is 
maintained over volume and types of 
commodities. 

A veritable network of bilateral com- 
modity exchange agreements and recip- 
rocal credit arrangements are in effect 
on the European continent. Each of the 
six countries discussed is party to a 
number of such agreements. The agree- 
ments are generally for short periods of 
duration. 


Role of the United States 


Since the war the United States has 
assumed first place among the suppliers 
for the group. Imports from the United 
States during January and February 
were 34 percent of the total, compared 
with 10 percent during 1936-38. The 
obvious reason is that the United States 
is in better position than any other 
country to supply materials needed for 
reconstruction, relief, and rehabilitation. 

Shortages of dollar exchange, how- 
ever, have presented a problem. Ex- 
ports from the liberated countries, of 
course, are not sufficient to obtain enough 
dollars to pay for imports needed from 
the United States. The dollar shortage 
has been eased somewhat through 
United States loans. Credits have been 
extended through the Export-Import 
Bank to the Netherlands, France, and 
Belgium to finance the purchase of ma- 
terials and services which had been ap- 
proved for procurement under provisions 
of the lend-lease act but not contracted 
for prior to VJ-day. The Netherlands 
received a credit of $50,000,000 for this 
purpose; France, $550,000,000; and Bel- 
gium, $55,000,000. Other Export-Import 


Bank loans include a credit of $20,000,000 
to Denmark, $50,000,000 to the Nether- 
lands, and $45,000,000 to Belgium. In 
October the Bank announced the estab- 
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’ 
BRITAINS PROGRAM PROGRESSES 
The United Kingdom is striving to restore its foreign trade and to adjust to the loss of income from 
foreign investments liquidated early in the war. Postwar export target: 75% increase over prewar 
exports. 
|. During the war, the U.K. concentrated on munitions 2. Imports increased, especially of lend-lease mu- 
production, cut exports drastically. nitions from the United States. 
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lishment of a line of credit of $100,000,- 
000 to finance the export of cotton to 
liberated European countries. Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, the 
Netherlands, and Norway were specifi- 
cally mentioned among the countries to 
which cotton may be shipped by the use 
of the credit. 

In May an additional credit of $550,- 
000,000 was granted to France through 
the Export-Import Bank plus 4 $720.- 
000,000 credit to provide for the purchase 
of surplus property and for goods sup- 
plied to France since the end of the war. 
In addition, the United States has re- 
cently extended a credit of up to $50,- 
000,000 to Czechoslovakia for the pur- 
chase of United States surplus war prop- 
erty in Europe for relief and rehabilita- 
tion purposes. 

After the close of the war the United 
States opened the way, so far as controls 
from this side were concerned, for the 
resumption of private trade with liber- 
ated Europe. It is making available to 
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the war-torn areas vast quantities of ur- 
gently needed supplies (chart on p. 12). 
We have been concerned, therefore, with 
exports to assist these countries in re- 
storing their national economies and in- 
dustrial production so they can resume 
their places in world trade. As their in- 
dustries are restored and as they again 
place commodities on the world market 
in sizeable quantities, multilateral trade 
between them and the United States may 
be restored. 





Prior to and during the war, most 
pharmaceutical products found in Tur- 
key were imported from abroad, particu- 
larly from Germany, with Switzerland, 
France, and the United Kingdom as sec- 
ondary suppliers. Germany also sup- 
plied 40 to 65 percent of the total value 
of dyes. Since the collapse of Germany, 
Turkey has looked to the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and Switzerland to 
furnish pharmaceuticals and medicines. 





picture woul 


WHO HANDLES THE CARGO? 


Here are — leading Customs Districts in shipping weight. The 
vary if values were used. 
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ST. LAWRENCE 
(Ogdensburg) 
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World Trade Notes 


By Joun B. RorHrock 


Galveston Overtakes New York 


Twice this year the Customs District 
of Galveston exceeded New York in yo]. 
ume of exports. In March, Galveston’s 
exports exceeded those of New York by 
34,000,000 pounds of shipping weight, 
However, New York led the Nation in the 
value of exports and accounted for 459 
percent of the total, while Galveston’s 
share amounted to 8.7 percent. 

Export and import volumes for eight 
leading customs districts are illustrated 
by the chart on this page. Merchandise 
values for the same eight districts for the 
first quarter of 1946 were as follows: 








U. S. Trade by Customs Districts? 
[In millions of dollars 
District Exports | Imports 
lotal 2, 256 1, 004 
New York 950 510 
Galveston AM) 2B 
Michigan “4 43 
Maryland 102 31 
Virginia 115 17 
Philadelphia i7 4 
Buttalo 67 36 
St. Lawrence 39 25 
General imports; exports include reexports 

In March, petroleum and _ products 


constituted 47.4 percent of the volume of 
Galveston’s exports. Exports of Coal, 
coke, and briquets for the seven other 
districts amounted to 62.2 percent of 
their exports by volume, but only 38 
percent in value. 

These and other heavy-weight com- 
modities with low values per pound ex- 
plained the variance between volume and 
value. New York, which exports all types 
of commodities of both high and low 
values, had an average export unit value 
of 14.4 cents per pound of shipping 
weight for the first quarter; the other 
districts ranged from 2.5 to 1.2 cents. 


European Fairs Active 


The postwar revival of international 
sample fairs in Europe less than a year 
after the end of hostilities on that con- 
tinent has been astonishing. It is an 
indication both of the actual restoration 
of trade and of the will to foster domes- 
tic and foreign commerce through the 
time-tested method of fairs. Because 
of continuing transportation difficulties, 
of course, attendance from overseas still 
has not reached prewar levels. 

No fewer than 19 sample fairs were 
held in France alone in the first 6 months 
of 1946. The second postwar Paris Fait, 
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held in June, had 8,000 exhibition 
pooths—twice as many as the September 
1945 event. The annual Swiss Indus- 
tries Fair at Basel, one of the few which 
functioned throughout the war, broke all 





rk previous records as to the number of ex- 
hibitors. The annual Royal Netherlands 
rict Industries Fair staged a very impressive 
vol- comeback; in addition to products of the 
On's Netherlands, those of the United King- 
; by dom, Belgium, and France were repre- 
ght. | sented. 
the } Despite difficulties, even war-ravaged 
450 | countries of Eastern and Southern Eu- 
On’s rope are going ahead with their plans 


to reopen their traditional annual fairs 
ight | in 1946. On the agenda are: Milan and 
ited | Prague—September; Poznan and Vi- 
dise | enna—October. These are but a few 














the examples of the more important Euro- 
pean fairs, barometers of renewed busi- 
ness activity on that Continent. 
2 
ae About 80 trucks and a small quantity 
— of tractors and spare parts will be im- 
, ported into Finland from Sweden during 
ws the present year. y Basel Fair: Aerial view of the buildings, taken in May 1946. 
43 
31 
7 
64 
36 
7 ey Statistics of World Trade 
ets” ; = 
a [Values in millions of U. S. dollars] 
oal, 
her 1936-38 1936-38 
of 1946 1946 monthly 1946 1946 monthly 
38 COUNTRIES Apr. Mar. average COMMODITIES Apr. Mar. average 
Total exports: 20 countries ‘ 1, 732.9 1, 002. 1 Exports of: 
= United States (domestic) 741.2 788.3 243.8 Coal and coke: 
ex United Kingdom 295.0 289.2 223.4 United Gtates............ 14.3 25.8 5.0 
aad Canada 162.3 162. 2 76.9 United Kingdom_- -----_- 3.5 3.5 15.4 
pes Argentina ; 76.7 47.7 Wheat and flour: 
low United States.......... 41.3 54.0 5.1 
ulue Total imports: 20 countries : 1, 488. 1 1,121.5 Canada -.-.------.---- 30. 2 29.4 10.6 
ing United States (consumption) - 393. 0 373.4 205. 1 ae ee 
her ' United Kingdom 393. 9 416. 5 383. 1 ay ao ncne ORF a aa 
Canada . 144.8 126.1 58.0 
U. S. domestic exports of: 
U. S. total exports to: Crude materials___..______ 106.6 113.0 55.8 
= United Kingdom 63. 2 85.9 41.6 Crude foods__...._______ 49.2 62.1 11.4 
Canada 103.7 98.1 37.8 Manufactured foods___-____- 125. 2 148.5 14.0 
year 20 American Republics 150. 8 154. 1 40.4 OE ERT : 68.6 43.2 
we 8 France - 78.3 89. 4 11.9 Finished manufactures____- 380. 0 396. 1 119.3 
an U.S. S.R. .. 30.3 32.1 4.1 
tion 
1eS- 
the U. S. general imports from: U. S. consumption imports of: 
use United Kingdom ‘ peter Sia 14.5 14.5 Crude materials__...._.__... 145. ¢ 133.9 63.3 
ies, Canada 70.4 65.5 28. 7 Ce SON o ae nce cen 69.2 64.6 28.4 
still 20 American Republics . 151.3 146.9 45.2 Manufactured foods__._.... 38.5 46.7 31.6 
British. India. ........-. . 23.9 21.3 6.2 Semimanufactures ____-_~~- 67.6 64.9 41.9 
vere Union of South Africa 12.4 21.6 1.0 Finished manufactures_____ 72.2 63.3 39.9 
iths 
‘air, a 
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Monthly Statistics of World Trade 


The data here shown were compiled 
from official trade statistics of the vari- 
ous countries or from United States offi- 
cial sources unless otherwise specified. 
Monthly data are preliminary. Values 
originally reported in foreign currencies 
have been converted to United States 
dollars for the purposes of this report. 
Comparison of current value figures with 
earlier data should take into considera- 
tion that no adjustments have been made 
for changes in price levels. 

Export figures for Argentina, Australia, 
British India, Chile, Cuba, Egypt, Eire, 
Mexico, New Zealand, and the United 
Kingdom, include reexports; those for 
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By Extma S. Mouton 


Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Cz2choslovakia, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the United 
States, domestic merchandise only. Bel- 
gium’s exports cover domestic merchan- 
dise for 1936-28 but are not defined in 
1945-46 sources. 

Import figures for Australia, Eire, 
British India, New Zealand, and the 
United Kingdom represent general im- 
ports; those for Bulgaria, Canada, Czech- 
oslovakia, Egypt, Denmark, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
the United States, imports for consump- 
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tion. Belgium’s imports cover imports 





for consumption for 1936-38 but are not | 
defined in 1945-46 sources. 
In general, data include shipments of 


munitions, government stores, and 
UNRRA supplies. 
Commodities shown in the World 


Trade Commodities section include a few 
principal commodities of world trade: 
countries listed are among the leading 
exporters of these products. Commodity 
classifications, particularly of manufac. 
tured products, vary from country to 
country, but so far as practicable have 
been adjusted to approximate United 
States classifications. 





Item 


EXPORTS 
Total, 20 millions of U.S. dollars 


North America: 


Canada !*__ ‘ do 
Costa Rica__ : ; a do 
Cuba 2__- - m - " do 
Dominican Republic do 
Guatemala____- : : eS 
Haiti*_.___- Eat. do 
Iceland* do 
Mexico 2*____- do 
Nicaragua_- we do 
Panama______.- paakadactice Ca | 
E] Salvador_. Sse hssedinetsbe _.do 
United States* ; : do 
South America: 
Argentina 2*___.____- ‘ F ; = 
Bolivia____. . eis et ‘ do_. 
Brazil] 2*__.. ; bes naneenere — | 
Chile 2___. = Ss ..do 
Colombia 2 z do 
Ecuador... ° do 
Paraguay -. 7 do 
Peru m _—_ . do 
Uruguay* do_. 
Venezuela_ ; ere 
Europe: 
Belgium 5* do 
Bulgaria 5 ri ee Se do 
Czechoslov asia 2*. . ~ ‘ ..do 
Denmark 2* ’ do 
Eire 6__ mea ib do 
Finland 5*___. do 
France* do 
Netherlands 2 ; do 
Norway 2*__ : : do 
Portugal 2* cae é do 
Sweden 2* we : 7 do 
Switzerland 2*_______. : : do 
United Kingdom ®__ ‘ do 
Asia: 
British India ¢ ‘ ; : do 
Ceylon *___-_ : = do 
Tran §,8.____ ; Loe do 
_ ae ve do 
Palestine ____ : do 
Oceania: 
Australia : do 
New Zealand **- do 
Africa: 
Algeria do 
Egypt _ oe do 
French West Africa__ i do 
Gold Coast 1°___. i do 
Southern Rhodesia ! ae do- 
Tanganyika ! ne do 


IMPORTS 
Total, 20 countries --millions of U.S. dollars 


North America: 


Canada !*____.___. Mist ; Seen naan 
Costa Rica... ; ‘ ..do 
Cuba 2___.. m a 


Dominican Republic. -_- 


See footnotes at end of table. 


do 


to 
~to— 


October 


1945 
1936-38 Ps a 
monthly 
average | May June July August —~ 
1,002.1 | 1,821 1, 697 1,678.4 1, 592. 1. 25 
76.9 2st 293. 5 257. 0 28 2 200). 7 0) 
.8 21.1 21.1 ' 9 2 9 
13.4 40.9 35. 3 4.9 0 24.4 2 
1.3 4.4 6.8 1.3 1.8 2 
1.3 2.8 1.¢ 
 , 2 1.8 2.2 2 1.2 
1.0 . 2 2.9 +. 1.3 4 
18. 4 22. 4 19.5 29.7 1.9 22.9 
5 1.6 1.0 1.0 iF) 2 
3 .4 ‘ 4 4 i 
1.0 1.6 1 2.3 2.2 ( 
243.8 1, 118.7 R48. 4 RSS NS 716. ¢ 0.1 
47.7 48.4 67.8 69.0 69.9 77.9 &( 
3. < 6.0 8.4 6.4 6 0 
26. 6 48,2 68, 1 74. € Si) 76.1 
12.5 GF 18. 1 19 9 Qo 9 93.9 x 
6.58 411.0 418.7 
1.2 62.4 2.4 » ¢ 2 ¢ eof 
t 1.9 Le 2.1 2.1 2.1 
7.1 6.9 6.8 ] Rf 10. 2 
4.4 7.8 11.9 10 20 i 
20. 0 28.9 28.9 7 ¢27 27 e2 
62.8 2.9 4 RS 11.4 
5. 1 2. 8 i 11.0 7.4 1.4 
30.4 0 x ! l 
26.9 6. { 18.9 1.5 17.4 17 
9.5 9.9 9.7 10.6 10 13 
15.4 1.1 2.0 10 SS 11.7 
77.7 10.9 7.2 20.1 2 27.9 
465.58 } s 1 
15.8 2.4 < 2.2 ( 6 
4.2 8.5 10.4 12.4 10. ¢ 9.8 
37.8 10 ”) 7 49.8 63.9 Ag! t 
24.0 33. 0 1.0 5.0 20.0 w.0 
223. 4 143. 0 185. 7 161.8 185 7 142.2 1) 
ae 49.9 0 Ad. € 64 56 . 
9.1] 14.0 17.0 19.1 21.8 15.8 A 
3.3 420.3 44 422.2 10 421.¢ 4] 
7 41.9 $4.6 11.5 $1.9 4 4.1 44 
2 47.4 4 4 46.7 45. ¢ 46,2 48 
45.1 41.9 41.1 44 37.3 37 
19 23.1 41.0 17 22. 4 19. 1 
15.3 14.7 43.5 ‘4.3 ‘9.1 ‘7.1 ‘ 
14.4 15. 5 25. 7 29.4 21.3 &.4 
4.3 428 45.2 46.3 44 458 4 
3.8 46.5 45.2 48.2 43.2 42.0 ‘ 
4.7 44 45.8 15.6 46.7 47.0 ‘ 
1.9 42 $1.7 i 42 $3.7 ‘ 
121.5 | 1,433.7 | 1,281.1 1, 362.2 | 1,359.9 | 1,221.0 | 1,345. 
8.0 129. 6 132.0 124.9 115.4 110.1 1 
9 42.2 2.2 2.4 2. 4 2.4 
9.4 19.8 17.7 21.1 21.1 20.4 
7) 2.0 L7 1.5 


1046 
Novem-| Decem- a Febru 
her ber January ary March | April 
1,430.9 1, 625. 6 1, 616 P1. FOS. 2 1,732.9 
216.9 21 171.9 139. 2 162.2 162.3 
2 6 t 
20.6 26.4 16. 7 
6 2.7 
2.3 1.7 1.4 4.1 4.7 
1.5 1g ® | 22 Ld 
2.8 3.8 2. 1 2.8 
2.4 24.0 27.0 4.4 4.8 
4 1.2 
F F 6 
2 15 
612.3 7 2 7S0 650.6 RN 741.2 
65.0 73. € 6 62.0 76.7 
| 7.1 
73.0 i] 2 78.0 
12.7 2 21.7 
, a 2. ¢ 
Ss 2 
4] 11.¢ 
7.0 10. ¢ i) 
17.1 22 26.8 29. 2 42.0 43.4 
2 0 
£0 ‘45 6.9 g 7 
23.9 21.0 1). 4 19.3 18.7 22.5 
17.4 13.7 11.8 
15.9 21 7.0 4.9 47 
3d. 6 q A. 2 431.3 4 2 
6.4 4 47.0 49.4 
7.8 8.7 13.1 14.5 
15.4 13.9 9.4 11.8 
i. 7 7 417.4 39.3 19.7 42.8 
7.0 1 { 18 41.4 16,8 46.4 
138. 7 191.4 47 mH. 4 Det) 995.0 
79.9 
1).1 
i 4] ix & 
54.0 39, 2 49.2 
22.9 30. 7 2 
$12.2 411.7 6 
10.7 &. 0) 
‘ } 7 4.0 
43.1 45.9 49.2 
‘ . 4 3 
49.9 
1, 403. 1 1,379. 1 1,4 7 |? 1,280.3 1,488.1 
128. 3 109. 2 126.4 105. 4 126. 1 144.5 
2. 4 2.4 . 
21.1 22. 2 23.6 
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WORLD TRADE: COUNTRIES—Continued 














cE: 
1945 1946 
1936-38 } 
Item monthly | , 
average ’ P viet | DePtem- | _| Novem-| Decem- . Febru- | : | : 
rts May Jun July ;| August | her | October | hep | ee | January ay March April 
| | 
not { | | | | | | 
IMPORTS— continued | | 
5 of North America Continued. ; | | 
und Guatemala millions of U. 8. dollars ah a 2.2 2.5 3.3 3.1 | 2.0 | 1.3 | 2.0 | 2.8 
Haiti* do 7 2 1. { 1.0 1.0 1.0 La 11 1.3 | 1.1 | 1.2 | 1.3 
| Iceland* do 9 4.1 7 4.2 4.2 5.0 4.8 4.3 6.7 | 4.8 | 4.5 
' Mexico igs do 11.6 2. 2 25.3 10. 6 28. 2 27.3 31.5 33.9 33.1 | 3 35. 2 *#365.9 | %35.3 | s 
rid Nicaragua do 5 11 1.0 1.1 9 8 cy 11 4 4... ; 
: Panama do 1.6 3.8 3.8 4.3 4.8 3.6 5.1 4.1 4.0 | 5.0 | 
few Fl Salvador do 8 1.3 1.2 1.5 1.2 1.3 1.3 14 | 1.3 1.6 | 
de: ‘ United States* do 177.1 362. 1 338, 8 345. 6 355. 0 329. 3 343. 7 312.6 279. 5 398. 9 306, 7 373. 4 393. 0 
: South America 
ing Argentina ? * do 35. 6 19. 1 19. 5 26.8 2.8% 26.1 32.3 20.8 25.9 31.3 36.1 36.9 
ii Bolivia do 1.8 ¢2.2 ¢2.2 2.4 ¢2.4 ¢2.4 *2.4 ¢2.4 2.4 
ty Brazil ? * do 23.1 13.9 19.3 38.8 39.0 1.4 27.2 20. 8 54.2 36. 5 44.9 
ac- Chile? do 7.3 Se 13.1 11.9 12. 1 13.7 13.0 15.5 16.7 12.4 
Colom bia 2 do... 7.0 a 13.3 ‘. 
to Ecuador do 1.0 62.2 62.2 2.2 2 2.2 2.2 ©2.2 2.2 
: Paraguay -. do 7 1.4 1.5 1.5 1.5 e1.5 eld 1.5} eld 
ave Peru do 1.7 6.3 6.0 7.5 11.3 6.7 7.8 5.0 10.3 
ted | Uraguay* do 3.4 7.5 7.5 10.4 9.3 8.8 9.2 8. 2 8.0 8.0 | 9.3 | 9.9 | 
Venezuela do 6.6 1.5 18. 6 14.6 14.6 14.6 14.6 14.6) ©14.6 ie | 
Europe: if 
Belgium ; do 68, 2 11.7 22.2 26. 8 34.8 38.8 43.4 48.7 | 58. 5 61.0 63.6 65. 4 74, 2 
Bulgaria ° do 4.6 1.2 1.4 3.6 1.8 2.1 2.9 2. 5 | 2.9 . 
Czechoslovakia 2 * do 27.5 (7) (= 1 % 7 3.4 Lé4 . 280 ake 5.5 | ve 
Denmark ld do 28. S 4.7 6.6 11.1 98 16.1 16.3 15.7 27.1 28. 5 29.6 | 39.5 36. 4 
— Eire ¢..- do 17.2 13.3 15.6 15.3 17.6 11.9 14.0 15.0 18.7 SS : . 
Finland ** do 14.7 6.9 5.6 5. 0 10.6 8.2 11.0 13.1 26.1 | 6.9 | 6.5} 49.7] 
France*.. do 27.6 38. 4 63.8 73.4 100. 6 94, 2 199. 6 207.8 | 261.2 | 97.0 | 4113.5 | 4100.9 
Netherlands ? do 63. 5 | cea, | 
Norway 2 * do 23. 5 7 23. 4 26.8 29. 2 28. 1 31.5 23. 2 22.7} 2.1 17.4 | 
pril Portugal ? * do 8.3 14.8 12.8 11,2 14.4 18.4 13.3 17.0} 18.5 10.0 9.3 | oe : 
Sweden ? . do 41.2 11.3 12.0 9.6 16.5 32.1 38. 6 8.1) 37.4) 622 45.0| 653.7 | 63.6 
Switzerland . = do 82 0 15.0 18. 0 20.0 25.0 25.0 39.0 49.0 61.0 54.9 | 59.0 | 73.0 | 65.0 
oa nited Kingdom ¢ do : 383. 1 650. 5 467.0 7 §20. 2 485.5 7345.3 7 295. 2 1 364.3 7301.7 | 386.8 319. 4 | 416.5 393. 9 
Asia: | | 
British India 6 do 47.2 78.0 81.5 69.0 68. 6 67.8 | 65.1 68. 7 } 
Ceylon ¢__. do 7.1 18.4 17.7 17.1 16.4 17.6) 154] 142] ae ; 
Iran §. 8 do 4.4} 46.9] ¢71| 4104] 4¢60| 4142] «93] ah ; 
+ Iraq do 3.6 45.9 44.3 48.9 $5.4] 447] 45.8] 
162.3 Palestine . do 7 411.9 14.3 414.1 413.5 13.8 | 414.6 | 414.5 | 4163] 414.7 
Oceania | | 
Australia ° ° ~~. do 39 ] 65.3 7.1 59. 4 62.6 | 56, 2 69.5 | 55.3 30.5 54.3 
New Zealand do 17.1 12.7 15.4 16.3 17.1 15.9 14.0 | 18. 5 | 12. 1 13. 2 | 
Africa: | | | 
Algeria do 13.8 412.9 419.6 415.5 4 22.2 419.5 428.5 427.7| 441.4 4 11.4 | “ 
Egypt ° do 14.9 9.0 19.7 20.7 16.1 21.4 24.9) 223) 20.5 } 
French West Africa do 4.6 46.4 45.6 45.0 16.6 47.9 47.8 | 47.4 | 45.1 | | ; 
Gold Coast do 1.9 44.5 43.2 43.0 43.5 43.5 42.6 41.4 4 3.2 3.5 : : 
Southern Rhodesia ' do 3.4 43.1 43.1 44.1 44.7 43.4 | 43.6 44.6 | 3. 3 
= Tanganyika ! do 1.5 42.3 41.8 $2.1 42.7 $1.7 11.6] 420 
3 “a 
} 
WORLD TRADE: COMMODITIES t 
EXPORTS 
| 
RAW MATERIALS | 
Coal | 
United Kingdom millions of U. 8. dollars 15.4 1.2 1.4 2.1 & 3. 8 4.1 3.0 3.9 3.9 3.0 | 3.5 3.5 
millions of long tons 3.2 2 2 3 2 ) 5 4 5 5 4/ ee 
United Stat ill f U.S. dolls 4.7 ; 3 22 . 6 | 2 3 +4 7 
43.4 1 Stat mi 7 . * ava ars 7 ] . 4 18 ® 18 8 an 3 22.2 18 6 22, 0 15.6 | 19, 2 20. 6 | 24.1 | 13. 5 
or nillions of long tons 1.0 2.6 2.9 2.9 2.8 3.6 2.9 3. 5 2.3 | 2.8 | 3.1 | 3. 6 1.9 
» 5 British India millions of U. S. dollars 11.5 4.1 1.4 3.6 2.8 2 2.8 4.1 | 
: millions of pounds 116.7 31.9 10.8 27.5 23. 9 1.5 16.9 34. 3 } 
Egypt millions of U. 8. dollars 10.6 10. 5 22.0 22.0 14.7 5.0 6.9 8.3 4.5 | 
millions of pounds 69. 5 32.3 61.2 60, 2 42.8 14.5 24.7 32.1 | St ae | 
United State millions of U. 8. dollars 26. l 21 5 32 4 36. 2 | 22. 4 28.0 21.9 34.0 25.1 | 34.6 | 28. 9 37.6 | 38. 5 
\ Wool: millions of pounds 226. 4 98. 7 151.7 164.8 100. 1 125. 6 99. 2 | 152. 5 109.8 153.8 | 130. 8 165. 2 | 165. 1 
42.8 Argentina millions of U. 8. dollars 4.4 3. 2 9.3 8.9 6.8 14,2 11,4 | 9.1 3. 6 
46.4 millions of pounds 24.6 10.0 27.6 26. 1 28.9 71.3 63.0 | 44.2 | 39. 2 18.9 | 26.9 67.8 | 
205.0 Australia millions of U. 8. dollars 18.0 16.0 13.2 16.8 13.4 2.9 a3). 34° (38 17.9 | ee etn! 
Riis . — of pounds 67 3 62 3 56. 1 68 ' 52.5 50.8 34. 1 68. 1 63.1 71.6 | | | 
guay millions of U. 8, dollars 2. 5 3.8 3.0 5.5 2.4 1.7 2.8 | 3.3 | 5.0 | 3.6 | 8.8 | | 
millions of pounds 8. 7 11.3 5.7 12.8 36. 0 3.9 8.9 S91 161 6.2/ 127] 
FOODSTUFFS } | 
Butter } 
Australia millions of U. 8. dollars 3,2 1.6 1.4 1.6 i) 1.2 2.5 9 | 3.9 | 3.6 | 
millions of pounds 15.5 7.2 6.5 6.7 7 5 0.5 | 3.3 | 57 | 5y | 
1 d 4 10.5 | 13. 3 15. 7 15.9 
Jenmark millions of U. 8. dollars 6 7 2. 2 7.3 8. 2 | 5.6 | 3.4 3.9 | 2.9 a, 2 3.8 
, a millions of pounds 28. 6 4.6 29. 2 15.9 19.7 16.9 | 19.1 | 12.9 7.8 | 9.4 | 6.8 7.0 8.8 
nited State millions of U.S. dollars (*) 6 2. 2.6 2. 5 an (*) | ea 2.2 2.0 | 3 | 1.3 
Coff millions of pound (7 1.1 4.2 5.0 5.1 (*) (*) 2.7 5.6 5.5 1.0 i 3 2.4 
ouee: - 
Brazil millions of U. 8. dollars 11.6 11 1 26 31.3 30.8 | 30.0 20.8 22.9 35.3 | 26. 2 20. 2 
ian, . millions of pounds 161.1 78.6 | 187.2) 2168) 211.7) 199.9] 141.3] 139.0] 1966] 1535] 115.5 
Dia millions of 8. dollars 4.4 a] i 15.3 1] 3 12.4 6.5 7.9 7.8 | 11.6 | 10, 2 10. 7 13.8 
Wheat millions of pounds 46. 1 51.2 102.3 74. 1 81.0 43.3 52.3 44.0 | 65.0 | 57.1 | 60.0 77.5 
Argentina millions of U. 8. dollars 9.0 9.8 8.8 12.2 10.3 8.7 7.6 2.1 2.7 
millions of bushels 8.9 8.1 7.1 9.9 8.4 7.3 | 6. 2 | 1 7 3.5 2 3.8 4.¢ 5. § 
a Australia millions of U. 8. dollars 6.5 2) (2 (*) (*) oe a an 7 (#) ' ne 
; millions of bushels 6.9 ( . r) (7 1 (4) | (7) | oa 2 
144.8 Canada millions of U.S. dollars 8.9 36. 8 19.9 55.3 39. 6 43.8 63. 2 | 53.5 | 21.5 14.0 21.9 19, 3 
Walted tates : millions of bushels &.8 29. 1 43.3 38. 2 43. 1 30. 1 31.4 38. 3 | 38. 1 | 15.2 9.8 15.4 13.4 
Liter tates millions of U.S. dollars 3.3 3. 6 9. § 14.5 18. 7 40. 7 50. 3 44.3 | 144.9 52 35.9 41.0 24,6 
millions of bushels 3. 4 1.v 1.7 7.5 11.1 22. 2 65.9 23.6 ! 24. 1 27 18. 5 21. 5 13. 1 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Item monthly "7 
averaca Sontoun. a “ae es 
——o May June July August |“ — October oss ri January ny March April 
Exrorts—C cnt’ nued 
FOODSTUFFs—continued 
W heat flour: 
Argentina millions of U.S. dollars { 7 1.0 9 9 1.0 (2 1 1 
millions of barrels l .2 3 3 S| 3 (*) (= (= r) l z (2 
Australia _. millions of U. 8. dollars 1.9 1.1 5 1.0 4 Ss i 1.4 2.0 3.6 
millions of barrels 5 3 l 2 a 2 l 2 3 5 
Canada millions of U. 8. dollars es 8.7 10.5 yO 7.4 6.5 7.3 7.0 6.7 8.0 8.0 7.5 10.9 
mullions of barrels 3 1.4 1.6 1.1 § 1.0 1.1 1.0 1.0 1.1 1.1 1.0 1.5 
United States millions of U.S. dollars 1.8 7.2 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.3 SS 14.5 12. 1 16. 1 20.9 13.0 16.6 
millions of barrels .4 1.0 1.1 1.0 1.0 i) | 1.9 1.7 2 2.8 % 2.2 
MANUFACTURES 
Automobiles and parts 
United Kingdom millions of U. 8. dollars 6.3 i) 1.4 & 1.4 1.8 3.0 3.0 7.6 . 2 9. 6 12.4 13.2 
United States millions of U. S. dollars- 23.8 88. 4 6. 3 65.9 65. 4 19.3 16.1 24.1 23. 6 23.7 i. 6 29. 7 36.3 
Machinery and parts: " 
Canada millions of U. 8. dollars i) 1.7 1.7 i) 15 1.2 l 1.4 9 s 7 1.1 9 
Switzerland millions of U. 8. dollars 3.6 5.4 5.4 5.0 5.1 4.6 4.7 6.2 6.9 5.0 6.5 6.3 6.7 
United Kingdom .-millions of U. S. dollars 21.3 13.2 18.2 11.3 21.8 10.3 15.7 10.8 18.9 24.4 26.3 29.0 30.8 
United States millions of U. S. dollars 32. 5 146.7 97.5 92.4 75.3 51.4 48. 2 75.6 132. 5 102. 7 78. 5 105.3 96.0 
Paper and manufactures: 
Canada .-millions of U. S. dollars 10.4 15.2 15.4 15.7 15,8 17.6 16. 3 18. 1 16.1 18 16.8 19,3 20.3 
Sweden ‘4 millions of pounds 87.3 60. 6 89. 0 58. 2 56.1 66.6 67.3 64.5 77.8 
United Kingdom millions of U. 8. dollars 3.1 1.2 2.1 1.9 1.8 1.5 2.3 1.4 2.2 3.0 3.2 1.4 4.2 
millions of pounds 37.0 4.8 8.9 7 6.7 5.2 7.8 5.2 9.1 10. 5 12.6 18.2 18.1 
United States millions of U. 8. dollars 2. 2 8.8 7.6 8.9 7.2 6.4 5.1 9.7 7.8 9.9 8.3 10.2 9.4 
TRADE OF CANADA 
EXPORTS TO SELECTED COUNTRIES 
Total, all countries thousands of U. ©. dollars. 76,934 | 286,541 | 203,499 | 257,011 | 268,229 | 200,739 | 207,185 216,945 | 213,480 | 171,902 | 139,222 | 162. 162 162, 263 
Argentina ...do 27 469 239 412 316 673 550 638 758 634 OR 1. O88 69 
Australia = do 2, 460 ORS 3, 102 2, 360 S74 3, 657 2, 251 3, 660 1,810 2,720 S48 2,217 1, 565 
Belgium do 1, 373 1, 670 4, 216 3, 170 2, 868 3, 758 3, 959 6, 210 4, 541 4, 599 6, 518 385 4, 808 
Brazil do 337 1, 322 1, 143 2, 326 BOS 1, 797 897 728 3, O64 2, 383 1, 503 1, 204 1, 558 
British India do 277 20, 945 37, 937 33, 429 49, 575 14, 896 9, 736 2, 356 11, 943 7, 659 6, 659 1, 381 2, 092 
France .-do 786 4,425 10, 459 2, 839 2, 888 3, 712 6, 487 11, 132 8,714 3, 901 5, 639 7, 048 6, 895 
Germany -do 1,018 874 3 65 162 354 1,018 57 1, 341 170 564 
Italy _do 239 | 11,127 3, 307 3, 632 4, 435 1, 931 570 260 580 1, 577 895 4 2, 560 
Japan .-do 1, 840 ‘ 
Netherlands do 962 96 2, 460 5, 559 5, 621 6, 282 , 646 7, 521 6, 060 3, 127 2, 873 1, 556 
Sweden .do 326 14 27 532 1, 079 935 413 +0) 342 53 563 257 
Switzerland do 44 629 23 17 152 1, 864 44s ‘41 304 100 48 417 
United Kingdom . ae do 31,550 | 105, 068 86, 032 60, 570 53, 473 51, 201 47, 608 60, 362 46, 408 34, 405 15, O55 +7, 250 
United States do 26,762 | 106,572 | 102,072 102, 406 77, 125 80,399 92,012 80), 864 56, 658 2, 330 60,423 , 64,909 
Other American Republics do 855 2, 467 2, 581 2, 652 2, 986 3, 691 , 061 064 4,231 4, 436 3, S47 1, 138 
Other countries do 7, 643 30, 749 39, 601 34, 731 20, 814 38, 201 35, 410 27, 344 34, 189 20), 288 25,609 | 32,742 
IMPORTS FROM SELECTED COUNTRIES 
Total, all countries thousands of U. 8. dollars 58,807 | 129,589 | 131,963 | 124,938 | 115,436 | 110,144 | 121,085 | 128, 207 100,182 | 126, 40. 105,402 126,080 | 144,833 
Argentina do 532 C09 On) 449 Q2 72 939 14 a) 120 9 7 93 
Australia do 831 1, 228 2, 944 RF 1, 323 1, 388 1, OR2 2, 531 $42 64 i 1, 804 07 
Belgium do FAO : r 0 174 Q ag 102 7 217 24/) 
Brazil do. 6 233 314 640 735 7) 140 1, 643 626 1, 272 790 HAY 1, 023 
British India do 718 3 064 00 2 110 957 053 2 510 9 29) TR? 1 671 1. 029 3 O01 
France do 534 7 ' v if 07 0) ( 133 91 
Germany do 918 I l ! l 
Italy do 1 . Pr 
Japan : do 111 : 
Netherland do 4 | 4 i ‘ { 10) 219 7 10 17 104 273 
Sweden do 173 4 42 2 264 13 38 142 233 107 sf 257 
Switzerland do 24 54¢ 689 100 792 735 911 1, 297 632 7 14 619 
United Kingdom do 10, 799 13, 674 12, 471 10, 795 », 6O5 8, 677 10, 945 13, 357 13, 383 18 ) 11, 70 13, OO4 
United States do 35, 600 04, 372 G9, 743 03, 228 &7, 1¢ 80, 710 91, 244 03. O48 81, 004 87. 752 ” (0. 200 
Other American Republics do 1,117 5, 344 6, 721 6, 449 7, 442 5,914 5, 333 777 4,951 6, A7¢ a 7, 23 
Other countries do 5, 761 9, 315 7, 333 9, 968 6, 960 8, 568 7, 849 9, 348 6, 669 6, 404 6, 744 », 362 
TRADE OF UNITED KINGDOM 
DOMESTIC EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
Total thousands of U. 8. dollars 196,380 123,349 72,079 | 156,784 8,936 | 132,264 | 180,002 | 122,049 | 177,717 | 230,474 | 242,041 | 271 G | 279, 880 
Raw materials: 7 
Coal do 14, 297 1, 239 1,434 2, 058 1, 65 3, 824 4, 064 2, 955 922 x4 2, 96 174 3, 536 
Copper ..do 5 ; ) ‘ 
Synthetic rubber do 7 16 33 74 & l 33 OS 80) ts 4 Hl So 
Wool, raw do 1, 354 294 1, 007 25K 470 DF 140 19 104 1,017 1, 351 1,431 1,44 
Foodstuffs: ; 
Meat do 329 29 150 64 73 26 20 26 3! 47 74 10 250) 
Sugar do. 1, 060 277 1, 353 427 51 1, 434 977 2, 301 1, 672 1,178 159 612 1, 976 
Wheat and wheat flour do 481 12 1) 318 52 25 19] 38 129 112 579 S71 272 
Manufactures pee: 
Automobiles, parts, and accessories do 4,474 64 922 1, 593 2, 770 6, O41 7, 232 7, 800 
Chemicals and related products do 11, 570 16, 423 15, 062 18, 909 22,419 23, 926 27, O51 23, 804 
Iron and steel do 17, 253 8, 243 8, 767 12, 666 21,109 24, 200 2%, 224 26, 991 
Machinery do 20, 377 11, 540 12. O67 16, 202 25, 040 97. 245 30, 096 31, 746 
Paper and manufactures do 3, 362 . 1, 889 1, 820 2, 278 3, 036 3, 212 4,422 4, 165 
Textile fabrics ..do 27,474 4 ‘ 1), 022 21, 937 22, 261 28, 725 31, 196 32, 431 31, 047 
Yarns and threads : ...do 10, 266 5,2 i, 6, 264 6, 768 7, 599 85 7 513 9 052 7 346 8, 834 
All other____- , een ..do 84, 071 65, 154 93, 797 88, 542 79, O86 93, 069 61, 890 84,076 | 113,575 | 111,895 | 129.328 | 138, 368 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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1945 1946 
Monthly | ‘ = 
bi Item average | | | | 
936-38 , £ep- No- de- an- Feb- ; 
l May June July | August tember October combi Bt. say ruary | Mareh | April 
{ ite: : erase a 
} REEXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
Total reexports 27, 065 19, 615 13, 664 17, 093 26, 581 9, 959 20, 608 16, 676 13, 678 16,862 | 14,854 | 18, 660 | 15,144 
| Raw materials ; 
j Cotton 719 122 1, 831 494 41 1, 793 329 390 107 | 435 99 516 355 
| Rubber 1, 648 231 40) 97 179 116 90 612 669 | 954 1,012 2, 089 1, 609 
Tobacco | 267 526 201 701 609 742 1, 691 380 1, 122 1, 515 1,019 650 75 
| Wool | 5, 506 6, 023 4, 656 2, O87 1, 203 176 967 1, 790 1, 696 1,417 } 2, 423 | 2, 538 2, 672 
9 Foodstuffs 3 . ‘ | asf 4 i | 
; Butter 200 (7) 6 4 43 1 (2) 7 26 | 24 64 45 | 29 
, Coffee. 155 100 52 6 43 18 387 in ds 2 3 Pee Sewer ee 
6 Rice 25 (2) 9 4 31 12 5 13 (7) '. qranan wocel----esan 
: Tea 1, 913 365 242 914 298 507 875} 1,114 1,115} 2,537 1,511 | 2,525 1, 476 
Wheat and wheat flour 247 283 4, 076 2, 211 457 1, 547 1, 698 5Al | 6 224 | 1,106 852 
Meat 236 1, 001 106 520 6, 159 838 2, 238 1, 307 906 | 1,457] 1,571 942} 1,613 
Manufactures 
9 Motor cars 76 (4) (2) ‘ ae <a 1 3 28 12 7 4 
4 Gas oil fue! (Diesel 62 34 ] 3 30 3 295 540 414 29 | 3 51 | 3 
3 Iron and steel , 84 192 5 117 633 9 ae 3 | 10 | 39 ee 1 
4 Machinery 381 7 11 161 634 18 46 361 125 40 38 63 119 
¥ Paper and manufactures 29 3 (-) 5 20 (2) 3 6 (2) 2 2 6 
a Textiles : 280) 18 1 2 3 1 oa + Sb 
| Chemicals and related products 198 122 158 109 254 123 32 180 65 224 168 252 283 
e Other - 15, 039 10, 606 6, 026 7, 799 14, 116 5, 123 12. 105 8, 280 6, 877 8, 182 6, 661 7, 828 6, 047 
.3 IMPORTS OF PRINCIPAL COMM ODITIES ; . : ? ad cneeee Sabeas cme GRITS HeRER OG) EGeeden 2 Ech as 
. Total 383, 097 | 650,500 | 466,980 | 520,249 | 485,495 | 345,340 | 295,151 | 364,296 | 301,725 | 386,757 | 319,386 | 416,455 | 393, 855 
1 Raw material ag) a 7 vit Vinay =e 
4 Coal 10 2 (*) (*) 2 6 12 lets 
Copper 101 741 1,111 570 740 370 757 738 370 | 741 185 185 555 
a Cotton "7 17, 028 24, 076 24, 386 13, 271 29, 394 11, 451 6, 180 21, 150 14,542 | 13, 002 5, 830 14, 136 15, 323 
Petroleum (crude 1, 969 1, 354 2, 615 1, 407 2, 208 2, 349 605 2, 623 2, 614 2, 396 2, 261 3, 117 3, 204 
a Rubber 3, 851 R66 1, 053 452 3, 249 2, 154 319 1, 221 8, 834 949 1, 704 9, 523 10, 907 
Tobacco (unmanufactured 7, 823 20, 762 33, 967 6, 970 13, 323 11, 851 15, 783 20, 434 8,688 | 19,607 | 17, 236 19, 000 20, 098 
Wool, raw 18, 791 9, 538 10, O89 14, 562 20), 287 15, 875 11, 311 7,677 f 13,391 | 13,558 | 19,568 10, 518 8, 625 
Foodstuffs | } 
Butter : 19, 543 6, 000 9, 586 16, 669 11, 597 10, 439 5, é 8, 515 7, 421 16,802 | 7,311 12, 881 
Coffee 583 1, 141 968 903 1, 195 1, 127 I 2. 43: 1, 465 2, 502 1, 098 1, 349 
Maize 7, 590 2, 249 2, 846 2, 118 915 468 ‘ 1, 671 1, 204 400 1,177 1, 167 
Meat 34, 035 34, 610 39, 306 34, 725 28, 193 30, 906 25, 908 43, 580 38, 478 48, 366 32, 259 33, 125 
Rice 169 24 572 428 108 6 2 39 1 64 (*) 107 
Sugar 7, 482 5, 585 18, 027 14, 153 8, 331 2, 613 3, 060 6, 929 2, 821 4, 531 2, 504 19, 336 
i Tea 11, 904 11, 102 4, 507 3, 283 17, 432 14, 459 7, 928 19, 726 14, 306 9, 936 12,911 3, 426 
95 Wheat and wheat flour 19, 151 23, 523 42, 572 36, 715 31, 022 23, 746 16, 738 23, 066 28,711 27, 732 23, €51 35, 060 
t4 Manufactures 
HO Autos, parts, and accessories 1, 605 s 18 9 ll 12 15 14 22 264 231 356 
Chemicals and related products 6, 391 8, 462 9, 120 9, 860 5, 836 5,171 4, 393 4, 961 3, 685 5, 493 7, 357 7,472 
56 Gas and fuel oil 3, 273 23, 536 26, 581 19, 041 12, 857 1, 756 12, 012 8,114 7, 880 6, 406 8, 463 7, 482 
Iron and steel 6, 311 1, 511 1, 485 4, 109 1, 224 1,115 1, 669 1, 831 1, 302 1, 850 1, 948 2, 222 
Machinery ’ 8, 774 &, 992 7, 160 10, 039 5, 660 4, 528 2, 725 3, 021 2, 679 4, 527 5, 407 3, 611 
Paper and manufactures 6, 378 4, 809 4,842 5, 335 4, 208 4, 862 2, 704 3, 388 3, 658 3, 640 2, 184 3, 450 
Ld Textile fabrics 3,474 1, 647 3, 652 938 2, 171 1, 202 1, O83 1, 244 2, 145 2,775 2, 1é8 
38 Yarns and threads 522 1, 033 777 547 154 263 417 75 702 231 2U08 
42 Allother 196,039 © 448,927 | 221,740 | 323,467 | 286,220 | 193,755 | 174,485 | 181,665 | 138,334 | 201,124 | 169,851 | 210,450 | 201, 133 
Exports by quarters Imports by quarters 
33 ’ 
rm rade With Selected Countries 1936-38 1945 1946 1936-38 1945 1946 
07 quarterly quarterly 
w) average I I] III I\ I average I II III IV I 
i 
9] Total, all countris thous. U.S. dollar 670, 336 355, 232 22, 681 180, 782 531, 795 793, 493 |1, 149, 292 1,849, 470 |1, 954, 960 |1, 347,431 (953,749 |1, 120,848 
] 
84 Argentina do 22, 872 3, 802 4, 997 10, 122 7, 406 16, 482 58, 993 44, 866 38, 600 47,361 | 65, 453 69, 788 
Austral do 45, 209 19, 283 55, 709 52, 063 43, 716 49, 997 84, 27 75, 844 40, 674 56,211 | 39,551 67, 557 
Belgium do 18, 034 17, 823 76, 108 50, 616 46, 272 28, 494 24, 665 4, 342 3, 591 5, 362 7, 402 4, 883 
57 Brazil do 7,149 4, O58 3, 508 2, 25 4,145 8, 661 10, 685 17, 956 14, 496 25,045 | 28, 247 16, 141 
A) British India do 43, 285 23, 406 $1, 386 32, 793 44, 222 64, 305 | 22 65, 850 73, 024 65, 123 48, 534 | 84,324 75, 725 
20 Canada do 31, 550 22, 468 29, 903 30, 429 26, 493 25, 929 99, 796 363, 425 456,097 | 288,758 |177, 076 192, 444 
87 Curacao (N. W.] do 548 1, 572 2, 006 2, 579 2, 273 2, 041 17, 993 18, 253 24, 473 16,995 | 26, 685 21,971 
74 ’ Eire do 32, 600 18, 456 19, 195 20, 328 26, 321 37, 291 26, 479 31, 498 32, 963 33,610 | 43,055 36, 538 
{? France do 32, 562 10, 153 67, O83 3Y, 134 37, 171 42, 458 30, 775 53 100 2, 730 5, 357 4,769 
Germany do 36, O82 6 1, 220 4,841 16, 253 43, 580 60 12 2, 247 1, 219 3, 681 
= Italy do 5, 196 1, O16 1, 203 908 2, 96S 7, 785 7,015 7, 099 4,242 3, 819 3, O81 12, 005 
Japan, including Formosa do 4, 321 (*) 12, 670 5 es 10 
Netherland do 18, Y93 251 676 12, 328 21, 262 34, 637 35, 521 12 25 164 4. 004 
: New Zealand do 23, 72 11, 172 17, 438 15, 224 16, 259 23, 242 57, 690 58, 016 79, 332 | 71, 338 | 41,033 
Sweden do 15, 663 503 978 3, 653 7,170 14, 190 29, 336 812 2,011 49, 492 | 40, 595 9, 
Switzerland do 6, 169 125 9S 874 3, 755 6, 953 8, 602 2, 722 2, 964 1, 892 2, 832 2 
s0 Union of South Africa do 19, 564 41, 860 37, 234 34, 292 36, 405 78, 343 18, 957 10, 386 11, 126 26, 420 | 15, 224 5 
United Stat do 14, 393 23, 791 19,711 20, 789 23, 108 31, 396 133, 701 911, 969 937, 015 443, 403 |145, 367 207, 060 
Other countrie do 232, 335 125, 493 150, 442 160, 187 178, OOS 305, 036 382, 710 229. 128 242. 116 224, 140 '223, 234 289, 056 
36 
7 Silver bullion and specie included, gold excluded 13 Data incomplete, covering principal items only, 
a5 2 Monetary gold and silver excluded, however, for Belgium there is no statement in 4 Data cover electrical, industrial, and agricultural machinery, the United States sub- 
4 source regarding this point for 1945-46, group classification, so far as practicable. 
3 Official estimate Not reported in source. 
5) 4 Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, League of Nations, April 1946. 6 Extracts and essences »xcluded, 
76 ’ Monetary gold and silver included; however, for Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and 7 Waste cotton included. 
72 Switzerland there is no statement in source regarding this point for 1945-46. Not applicable this month. 
6 Bullion and specie excluded. 2 Includes Burma in 1936 and 1937. 
ti) 7 Revised to include munitions shipments Includes Austria in 1936-38 and 1945; excludes Austria in 1946. 
4 * Data for Iraq exclude crude oil shipments by the Iraq Petroleum Co. Data for Iran @ Monthly average of 3 months data. 
1 exclude trade of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., the Caspian Sea Fisheries, Government De- > Monthly average of 2 months data. 
46 partments, and certain other establishments ¢ Monthly average of 6 months data. 
65 * Coin and gold ingots excluded; silver ingots included. » Partially estimated. 
47 Bullion included r Revised. 
34 Prewar monthly averages are 1937-38 for all countries except the United States * Less than one-half the unit. 
58 Averages for the United States are for 1936-38 * Negligible 


2 Revised to exclude linters. 


* Countries included in total are marked with an asterisk 
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Monthly United States Foreign Trade 


The data presented, derived from fig- 
ures gathered by the Bureau of the 
Census, show total exports and total im- 
ports, distribution of the trade by lead- 
ing countries, and imports of principal 
commodities. Three types of exports— 
cash-purchase, lend-lease, and 
UNRRA—are shown separately where 
each constitutes a significant part of the 
trade. Total exports appearing alone 
represent cash-purchase goods largely or 
entirely except as noted. Where only 
one type is shown, the balance of total 
exports also represents cash-purchase 
goods. 

Cash-purchase, or non-lend-lease, ex- 
ports include commercial trade; goods 
purchased and shipped by foreign Gov- 
ernment missions stationed in this coun- 
try; relief or charitable supplies shipped 
by the Red Cross and other private agen- 
cies, referred to as “private relief ship- 
ments;” and after July 1945 relatively 


By Grace A. WITHEROW 


ing private commercial trade separately 
are not available. 

During the period of the war lend- 
lease figures represented largely mer- 
chandise furnished by the United States 
Government to the Allied Nations as 
lend-lease aid. Thereafter lend-lease 
exports consisted of the “cash,” or 
“credit” type. 

The figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the United States Customs 
area with the exception of goods des- 
tined to United States armed forces 
abroad. Goods that reached foreign ci- 
vilians through these forces consequently 
do not appear in the statistics. 

Exports generally show the country of 
ultimate destination; if this was not 
known, country of consignment. Pre- 
war boundaries of the liberated coun- 


other representatives of the Allies sta- 
tioned in a foreign country are included 
as a part of exports to that country. 

Imports include private commercia] 
trade, foreign merchandise purchased by 
United States Government agencies, 
merchandise owned by foreign Govern- 
ments and entering this country for their 
official use or for storage, and merchan- 
dise transferred to the United States 
under the reciprocal-aid program. Gen- 
eral imports represent merchandise en- 
tered immediately upon arrival into 
merchandising or consumption channels 
plus commodities entered into bonded 
customs warehouse for storage. Im- 
ports for consumption are merchandise 
entered immediately upon arrival into 
merchandising or consumption channels 
plus withdrawals from bonded customs 
warehouse for consumption. 

Imported goods are credited to the 




















small amounts of goods sent to United tries serve for statistical purposes. country in which the products were 
States agencies abroad. Statistics show- Goods consigned to the armed forces or mined, grown, or manufactured. 
UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 
1945 1046 
1936-38 —_ s 
Item Monthly | | 
average May June July August ™ — October — “—~y January ae March | April 
VALUE 
Exports, including reexports ..thous. dol 247, 211 |1,135,486 | 870,282 | 893,150 | 737,398 | 514,351 | 455, 264 733, 139 671, 228 | 815. 683 | 757. 786 
Cash-purchase !____--___- do 247,211 | 336,112 | 311,352 | 322,243 291,014 | 319,817 | 343,771 454, 574 480,426 | 501,754 | 586,940 
a ar do = 790. 293 | 532,561 | 538,818 413,398 | 158, 484 74, 850 188, 320 99, 607 | 116, 353 80, 304 
UNRRA....-- aE do : 9, O81 26, 369 32, O89 32. GRA 36, 050 36, 643 00, 245 91.19 106, O56 OO, 542 
Exports, U. 8. merchandise _.do 243, 752 (1,118,680 | 848,352 858,792 | 716, 568 0,137 | 440, 511 712, 17¢ 650, 563 | 788,265 | 741, 163 
SII Wx on cinewens do ; 321, 654 290,181 | 272,727 | 308,720 | 331,918 438, 910 467, 07 576, 188 | 575, 398 
Lend-lease______- do : 788, 414 538.515 | 412,153 | 156.267 | 72,277 156, 914 98,070 | 115, 465 78. 229 
UNRRA do ‘ &, 612 30, 096 31, 688 35. 150 36, 316 RH. 352 5. 420 a6, 612 87, 536 
General imports do 207, 408 | 372, 130 355, 698 | 359,648 | 334.673 | 344, 370 297, 187 7,81 83, 71 105, 662 
Imports for consumption do 205, 096 | 362, 080 345, 629 | 354,983 | 329, 271 | 343, 668 279, 478 06, 695 61 | 392. 969 
INDEXES 
Exports, United States merchandise: 
Value ‘ ae 100 459 348 352 2 205 181 251 292 320 of 2 304 
Quantity -- 100 269 205 209 178 128 123 171 202 219 180) 2i¢ 199 
Unit value _- ee 100 171 170 168 16: 148 147 147 144 146 148 150 153 
Imports for consumption: 
tO AE ie : 100 177 165 169 173 161 168 152 136 195 150 182 192 
Quantity 100 113 106 108 110 10 107 gs we 121 03 111 117 
Unit value 100 156 156 155 158 15 156 155 158 162 161 164 164 
UNITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS 
Exports, INCLUDING REEXPORTS 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada . ‘ ; , = s ._thous. dol 37, 812 103,814 | 106, 671 99, 101 93, 797 91, 740 85, O7¢ 82, 21¢ 8,124 | 103, 680 
American Republics, total do 3 40), 384 114,661 | 104, 306 15, 822 140,907 | 127,050 146,47] l 37 | 154.1 150, 754 
Mexico ane ..do 6, 87 27, 819 24, 932 25, 021 28, 038 31, 681 1, 743 64 069 3, 910 
Central American Republics__--- do__. 3 3, 872 10, 563 5, 721 6,491 &, 385 9, 343 &, 463 6, 569 13, 079 9, 237, 
Cuba <= 7 a do 6, 556 5 15, 141 15, 656 20, 967 18, 184 19, 312 0, 479 20, 031 23, 491 
Argentina do 6, 608 3, 436 4,519 £09 7, 724 9, 198 1, 029 9, 205 10, 537 
Bolivia do 412 1, 180 687 1, 947 1, 142 1, 420 2, 134 1, 644 1, 782 
Brazil do 4, 989 18, 637 14, 61 28, 310 23. 872 31, 373 22, 441 26, 494 22, 442 
Chile inioeens do 1, 787 : 5, 205 3, 7¢ 7¢ 4, 672 , 401 4, 046 6, 28% 5, 256 
Colombia do 2. 994 8, 559 8, 141 6, 970 9, 602 7, 656 &, 10, 708 11,614 12, 435 
Peru do 1, 370 3,81 4, (38 03 5, 264 3, 459 4 921 4, 207 5, 129 
Uruguay do 744 1, 992 2, 344 2 3, 336 2, 422 2, 2, 893 2,710 142 
Venezuela do__. 3, 411 12, 967 11,919 R, 18, 033 12, 583 16 13, 1 ! ; 17, 777 
Curacao do 2, 531 2, 897 1, 979 2, 68 1, 656 S04 2, 392 2, 44 2, 698 3, 029 
EUROPE ‘ 
United Kingdom do 41,597 | 200,250 | 179,050 195, 41 138, 322 67, 872 42, 394 33, 537 72, 741 R1, O7¢ 60,013 RA, RE 63, 225 
Lend-lease 7 do ..| 250,619 | 167,426 | 169,937 | 122,310 46, 831 10, 167 7, 528 29, 553 25, 271 15,714 34, 321 12, 086 
Continental Europe, incl. U. 8. 8S. R thous. dol 60,551 | 436,735 | 253,204 | 299,147 | 256,392 | 143,610 | 145,08 229,771 | 315, O€ 20, 229 | 257, 980 04,1 74, 154 
Cash-purchase ! do 60, 551 35, 673 38, 598 7, 792 33, 871 33, 234 52, 490 74, 001 95, 578 | 115,345 | 104,989 | 139, 258 | 139, 045 
Lend-lease do 392,057 | 188,354 | 229,265 189, 646 74, 639 7,296 | 81,104 | 136 04,718 76, 28 70 5, 593 
UNRRA do 9, 005 26, 352 31, 990 52 R75 5. 737 2997 74, 666 82.91] 110, 166 R2. TOK 43.04 79, 516 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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1945 | 1946 
1936-38 : “ esi ce 
Item Monthly | 
overage | May June July | August |° — October — — January eo | March | April 
EUROPE—continued 
| | 
Belgium ! thous. dol 6,420 | 18, 262 17, 492 8, 152 7,879 | 11,317) 15,035 17,153 | 21, 661 17,143 | 23,115 25,790 | 21,083 
Lend-lease do i | 13,946 | 14,212 5, 393 6,372 | 10,179 | 7,200} 5,480] 10,840] 4,359] 8451 | 5,826] 6,586 
Czechoslovakia ! do 1, 234 1, 649 4,883} 5,616] 4,668} 4,112| 3,872] 11,398] 13,824] 13,118 | 10, 850 6,126 | 10,852 
UNRRA do : 1, 649 4,883 | 5,609 4,607 | 4,063] 3,844] 11,309! 13,365 | 12,473 | 10,317}; 4,946 9, 522 
France ! do 11, 885 29, 096 46, O84 55, 503 40,656 | 41,438 | 37,991 | 79,483 | 53,672 73,250 | 67, 936 89, 424 78, 324 
Lend-lease do 18,688 | 31,046 | 42,151 | 31,281 | 35,758 | 29,165 | 56,095 | 35,219] 45,851 | 33,768 | 41,182| 25,062 
Germany 4 do 9, 318 SEA, 804 11 168 240 | 117 | 354 531 | 566 | 2,056 1, 646 7, 020 
Greece ! do 557 3,692 | 10,061 10,760 | 5,069 5,441 | 8,329] 12,856 | 25,626 | 19,972] 13,032 / 12,586 10,231 
UNRRA,. do 1, 551 9,538 | 10,591 4,672 | 5,407 8,048 | 12,089} 24,703 | 19,137 | 12,222) 11,007] 8,981 
Italy ! do 5, 392 21, 551 15, 199 15, 656 9, 800 17,314 | 19,322 | 15,868 26,563 | 30,803 | 34, 887 42 | 35, 369 
Lend-lease do 17,932 | 10,783 | 14,239 7,104 40 | 13,418} 11,443] 10,920! 11,376] 8,379 | 6,262 
UNRRA do 1, 788 2, 894 30 1, 404 mei ir, 1,966 | 4,299 | 16,409 22, 030 
Netherlands do 6, 764 3, 463 7, 696 6, 033 13, 877 |} 9,857 12, 189 15,467 | 12,933 10, 819 16, 970 
Lend-lease do 15 948 1, 493 8, 519 | 6, 568 6, 247 5,400 | 4,500} 3,162 2, 999 
Norway do 1,673 356 827 2, 448 2, 538 799 4, 027 2,973 | 7,214] 4,500 5, 722 
Poland and Danzig ! do 1, 980 1,818 6, 491 5, 829 9, 757 9, 147 18,285 | 20,325 | 22,057 | 15,596 | 17,702 
UNRRA do 1,816 6, 491 5,811 | 9, 551 8,832 | 18,047! 19,371 | 19,608 | 13,616 17, 052 
Portugal do 960 1, 671 2,071 2,343 | 1,549 1,077 | 1,918 1, 907 4,063 | 2,776 | 5,289 4, 304 
Spain do 1, 106 4, 363 4, 384 2, 498 2, 287 3,367 | 2,379 | 4,244] 2,101 | 4,541 1,372 | 1,524 
Sweden do 4,771 344 1, 705 3,414 5, 219 4,183 | 8,346 | 11,065} 9,644| 15,939] 10,358 12, 756 
Switzerland | do 774 6, 781 676 2, 848 2, 684 2,363 | 5,334] 5,067] 5,938] 5,890| 7,087 | 8,486 
U. 8.8. R.! do 4,056 | 341,489 | 131,487 | 167,570 | 137, 441 15, 166 724 | 6,165 | 99,978 | 52,758 | 209,896 30, 340 
Lend-lease do 339, 521 | 130,142 | 166,065 | 136,195 | 12, 727 468 1,703 | 73,724 | 28,182] 16,013 15, 152 
UNRRA do 3,702 | 12,819 | 17,736 | 11,330 12, 610 
Yugoslavia do 199 2,199 2, 546 10, 346 12,540 | 14,829 11,953 | 26, 276 8,838 | 37,610 17, 652 5, 542 
UNRRA do 2, 199 2,546) 9,831 12, 321 14, 063 11, 882 25,559 | 8,838] 36,327 7, 589 5, 495 
Other Central and Southeastern Europe § Se 1,075 118 243 1, 253 1, 460 2, 084 | 2, 263 | 1, 431 740 4, 462 
UNRRA ; : 117 239 1, 251 1,444 1, 991 1, 851 137 122 3, 532 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 
Western Asia do 2, 658 9, 390 7, 633 13, 869 9, 964 8,473 7, 430 13,102 | 7,071 10, 898 13, 898 
Lend-lease do 1, 960 1,370 3, 025 946 343 447 407 | 18 112 124 
Far East do 46,437 | 117,762 | 155,778 | 117,038 94, 535 35,604 | 29, 571 69,805 | 67,492 | 100,385 96, 475 
Cash-purchase ¢ do 15,528 | 12,560 | 16,743 | 14,006 | 17,156 | 23,534 | 45,200] 43,519 | 80, 204 76, 949 as 
Lend-lease do 102, 232 | 143,217 | 100,217 | 80,439 175 4,699 | 19,026 | 16, 664 5,129 6, 626 
UNRRA do 2 1 | 78 90 273 1, 338 5, 579 7,309 | 15,052 12, 900 
British Malaya do 631 , = > (2) (2) 1, 044 2 456 1. 720 
Ceylon do 121 10, 219 13,747 | 6, 068 3, 000 1,133 787 1,136 871 1,371 | 960 | 
Lend-lease. do --| 9,580 | 12,604] 5,125 2, 096 294 68 31 159 495 146 
China do 3, 646 5, 899 6, O58 7, 938 8, 212 4,792 1, 429 19, 102 20,721 | 33,105 36, 856 
Cash purchase ! do 3, 646 1, 549 1, 164 2, 039 1, 764 1,775 | 146 5,203 | 7,697 17, 727 | 21, 342 
Lend-lease do ; 4, 350 4, 803 5, 821 6, 405 2, 961 2 8,523 | 5,721 420 | 2, 618 | 
UNRRA do i 1 78 | 43 56 | 1,281 5,376 | 7,303 | 14,958 | 12, 896 | 
India and Dependencies do 2,953 | 62,993 | 79,387 | 57,653 | 43,204 | 11,267] 6,342] 13,842] 12,640] 12/678 | 12, 487 | 
Lend-lease do ..--| 56,000 | 74,411 | 51,604] 37,440] 6,431] 2,204 5, 952 6, 697 1, 838 | 2, 036 
Netherlands Indies do 1,842 102 | (©) _ |.---. 3,201 | 9,282 | 8,274) 6, 135 | 7, 658 
Philippine Islands do 6, 440 174 188 1, 803 1,341 | 6,460 7,584 | 12,664 12,053 | 31,328 23, 390 
Australia do 5,583 | 35,475 | 50,884] 38,511 33, 260 8, 953 5, 166 9, 202 8,412 | 8,246 | 4, 744 
Lend-lease do 30, 201 47,746 | 35,515 | 30,309] 6,690 1,865 | 3,781 2, 344 1, 735 | 342 § 
New Zealand do 1, 857 1, 496 5, 224 4,010 5, 329 2, 295 1,584 | 2,636) 2,708 2,058 | 4,190 2, 434 
Lend-lease do 1,114 3, 619 2,065 | 4,152 1, 270 305 708 435 | 216 (7) 61 
AFRICA | | 
Algeria do 196 4,229 5, 847 8,920 | 3,959 15, 633 6, 985 10,982 | 7,239; 7,700] 8,223 9,868 | 5,955 
Lend-lease do 3, 927 5, 720 8,514 | 3,52 5, 226 267 3, 116 1,506 | 2,354] 3,165 1, 085 | 749 
Egypt do 1,030 | 21,998 | 11,255 | 13, 260 6, 299 8, 431 2, 120 3, 954 3,405 | 3,266} 4,124 3, 969 2, 938 
Lend-lease do --| 19,179 8,478 10, 563 3, 826 6, 439 696 687 204 542 874 | 523 345 
French Moroeco do__. 7 309 RS 3, 334 2, 308 2, 387 4, 649 1, 375 gs4 3, 020 6,644 | 2,765 | 6,262 4,348 
Lend-lease do 2 82 3, 184 2,129 2, 384 2, 666 O4 716 1, 082 | 494 | 1,577 677 607 
Union of South Africa do 6, 357 10, 901 10, 394 9, 986 8,757 | 9,985 | 9.471 16, 124 10,119 | 10,646 | 14,991 18, 391 | 19, 599 
Lend-lease do 691 682 635 376 | 27 | 12 68 | 16 ett oe ened 1 
British Empire and Egypt do 104,614 | 558,514 | 466,520 | 443,441 | 349,249 | 214, 367 72,779 | 188,750 | 218,603 | 222,244 | 194,121 | 245,519 | 234, 332 
Lend-leas do 379, 894 | 320,518 | 283,472 | 206, 096 6%, 568 16, O87 19, 201 40, 459 30, 637 18, 322 38,387 | 18,176 
GENERAL IMPORTS 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada do 28,731 | 108,772 | 104, 694 06, 899 94, 207 75, 785 81, 717 74, 408 70, 948 65,471 | 56,721 65, 510 70, 356 
American Republics, total do 45,199 | 141,734 | 127,197 | 135,615 55, 312 | 136,176 | 131,831 | 117,364 | 101,902 | 145,296 | 116,290 | 146,922 | 151, 269 
Mexico do 4, 391 22. 970 18, 731 17, 542 17, 790 16, 321 16, 831 17 18, 922 21, 462 17, 110 19, 704 25, 355 
Central American Republies, total do 3 2, 686 7,925 &, 617 6, 229 6, 409 4, 847 4, 662 } 2,490! 3,985 | 5,371 7, 666 7, 759 
Cuba do 10, 589 31, 527 28, 191 20, 655 31, 249 26, 459 16, 619 16, OO1 36, 434 23, 285 
Argentina do 6, 820 11, 742 10, 789 14, 517 19, 646 17, 055 20, 579 16, 784 15, 124 18, 339 
Bolivia do 78 3, 899 2, 176 3, O85 1, 037 2, 249 2, 999 2 636 3, 079 2, 529 
Brazil do &, 905 22, 750 17, O86 28, OR6 36, 034 31, 770 29, 556 24, 270 19, 607 29, 498 33, 426 
Chil do 2, 798 14, 009 10, 389 17, 074 39: 8, 155 11, 930 7, 954 7, 785 2, 440 6, 931 
Colombia do 4, 023 6, 567 0, 545 9, 512 . 6, 068 8, 488 10, 591 5, 999 13, 078 12, 002 
Peru do 1, 066 2, 359 2, 346 3. 352 2, 665 2,312 », 419 2, 876 2, 004 3, 400 2, 576 
Uruguay do 855 2, 992 &, 653 1, 987 4, 289 10, 656 3, 425 2, 576 691 3, 950 5, 295 
Venezuela do 1,918 &, 227 6, 840 &, O80 7, 952 6, 633 7, 348 7, 775 7, 402 7,921 10, 021 
Curacao do 1, 530 6, 028 5, 419 6, 405 5, 168 2, 418 4, 600 8, 789 4, 439 3, 162 2, 882 
EUROPE 
United Kingdom do 14, 481 7,415 | 12,089 6, 798 6, 956 6, 587 5, 444 3,434 | 11,743 | 10,403 | 9,299) 14,497} 11,375 
Continental Europe, incl. U. 8. 8. R do 14,319 | 28,794 | 25,931 | 32,265 | 27,790 | 21,233 | 41,849 | 38,523 | 35,599 | 56,656 | 36,127 | 37,207 | 53, 643 
Belgium ...do 4,879 78 65 695 2, 093 2, 150 2, 767 3, 884 3, 836 5,143 | 5,270 6, 248 5, 622 
Czechoslovakia do 2,413 2 (s 1 l (*) 18 1 462 1,793 | 448 780 1, 697 
tear do 5, 414 1,094 1, 423 1, 037 2, 263 555 1, 873 1, 752 1, 632 1, 927 1,478 | 3,551 5, 007 
Italy do 3, 604 420 874 Sil 527 141 4&9 1, 505 420 170 732 1, 246 4,323 
Netherlands do 3, 742 1 10 l 13 1, 678 1, 999 534 1, 120 976 770 1, 492 1, 180 
Norwat do 1. 757 10 (2 (7 119 548 155 440 426 39 1, 061 1, 020 
Portugal do 548 1, 725 1, 744 2, 331 1, 454 1. 434 2, 021 2,171 2, 191 2, 341 2, 063 1, 690 1, 832 
Spain do 1, 153 5, 943 6, 180 6, 221 3, 882 2, 244 1, 991 6, 430 5,475 5, 927 4,010 4, 529 5, 754 
Sweden do 4, 221 99 923 2, 951 5, 969 5, 804 9, 879 7, 905 11, 833 &, 489 3, 318 2, 693 2, 054 
Switzerland do 1, 961 5, 713 7, 280 10, 778 6, 347 5, 475 17, 208 11, 786 6, 386 8, 491 8,713 8, 637 10, 028 
U.S.8.R do 2 092 13, 692 7, 381 6, 721 5, 047 1, 259 2, 484 855 1,414 18, 030 8, 597 4, 107 7, 765 
Other Central and Southeastern Europe §._.do 1,174 7 * 913 173 199 533 1, 468 3111 1,838 9 181 6, 787 


See footnotes at end of table 
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1945 1946 
1936-38 4 _ 
Item Monthly — 
ated May June July | August | — October “—— ——y January | | — March | April 
GENERAL ImportTs—Continued 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 
Western Asia, total _- ‘ thous. dol 2, 571 18, 973 16, 445 &, 504 7, 766 19, 573 10, 033 19, 742 11, 507 28, 487 13, O86 10, 282 6,917 
Turkey ‘i ae do 1, 295 13, 201 4, 947 2, 501 4, 290 3, 268 6, 805 6, 38 14, 123 7, 218 6, 531 1,214 
Far East, total vee ae do 63, 122 23, 961 35, 142 36, 606 43, 924 5, 107 36, 846 34,912 93, 875 65, 708 63, 062 77, 535 
British Malaya do 14, 532 (7) (7) 5, 723 5, 105 9, 947 9, 112 9, 020 
Ceylon ao 1,417 6, 954 1. 275 5, OSS 4, 476 &, 320 6, 704 », fit 2, 015 5, 982 8, 325 3, 150 1, 835 
China do 6, 251 44 40) 297 298 142 206 179 204 3, 575 1,820 6, 264 7, 469 
India and Dependencies do 6, 246 13, 076 9, 822 14, 337 14, 402 21, 657 12, 526 17, 182 10, 386 4, 481 22, 667 21, 272 23, 934 
Japan co ® 13, 964 12 6 13 Is 12 1] 5 20 319 17 220 10, 697 
Netherlands Indies do 7, 049 wt M4 262 286 1 243 106 34 592 0) 1, 381 1, 873 
Philippine Islands do &, 044 (= (2 2¢ 9 100 17 161 173 gs O45 54 1. 552 
Australia do 2 090 9, 466 10, 254 0 S848 14, 183 9, 389 10, 508 10, 466 12, 773 10, S38 11, 464 13, 196 11, 192 
AFRICA 
British West Africa do 1, 818 2, 957 . 467 3, 497 2, 407 3, O78 2, 523 1,010 1, 848 2, 962 3, 368 4, 77¢ 6, 006 
Egypt do 795 GY 1, 624 4, 318 165 26 1,512 352 1, 200 HOF 1, 051 550 2, 182 
Unien of South Africa do 1, 008 5, 443 13, 135 5, 486 5, 220 10, 273 11, 504 10, 038 10, 418 12, 428 5, 320 21, 626 12, 435 
British Empire and Bgypt do 75,125 | 169,016 | 168,356 | 161,194 | 152,604 | 149,240 | 143,882 | 134,315 | 136,955 | 149,131 | 153,799 | 162,606 | 159, 534 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORT 
Grovup OO—Animals and animal prod- thous. dol 
ucts, edible 7, 934 12, 173 11, 786 10, 761 11, 797 11, 876 12, 786 11, 539 11, 324 11,944 s 11,517 11, 151 
Cattle, except for breeding number_. 36, 622 57, 355 19, 418 9, 276 9,614 11, 657 24, 610 60, 499 76, OS 38, 541 2, 70, 795 R2 158 
thous. dol 1, 004 2, 449 1, 194 796 750 754 1, 320 », 824 3, 396 1, 926 2, », 940 3, 215 
Meat products . _ thous. Ib 13, 682 9, 215 9, 238 5, 965 4,151 20, 971 19, 299 2, 384 2, 860 2, 8H2 2 1, 446 2, 317 
thous. dol 2, 645 2, 604 1, 886 1, 432 4, 350 3, 992 7H0 822 1, O81 501 1999 
Cheese ‘é F : : thous. Ib_- 4, 859 89 863 542 859 1, 054 569 1, 967 1, 533 1, 464 1, 461 
thous. dol 1, 030 21 185 137 207 241 145 638 145 152 {US 525 
Fish: 
Fresh or frozen_. .....thous. Ib 11, 675 21, 035 18, 497 25, 25. 19, 406 22, 203 17, 028 11, 609 17, 878 16, 465 17, 808 8, 802 
thous. dol 805 2, 730 3, 052 3, 878 3, 052 2, S88 2, 561 1, 923 2, 749 2, 516 5, 029 1, 658 
Dried, salted, or otherwise pre- thous. Ib 13, 745 7, 666 », 214 13, 010 9, 827 11, 651 12, 361 11, S06 18, OS7 6, 925 11,631 13, 202 
pared thous. dol 1,111 1, 709 1,454 2, 882 2, ORS 2, 437 2, 908 2, 769 3, HRS 1,621 2,514 2, 478 
Shellfish__- ae -thous. Ib 3, 426 6, 635 6, 605 2, 235 1,851 2, 789 4, 546 5, 377 1,811 970 4,170 3, R38 
thous, dol. 656 2, 131 2, 5&3 1,171 872 1, 057 1, 350 1,672 1, 662 974 1, 493 1, 485 
Grovp O—Animals and animal products, thous. dol-_- 
inedible 14, 689 27, 398 19, 291 21, 404 21,612 29, 702 27, 305 19, 10 48, 259 23, 282 25, 929 
Hides and skins, raw, except furs. thous. lb 22, 348 17, 730 13, 149 &, 410 15, 522 14, 516 15, 736 11, 301 16, O84 10, 870 15, 331 
thous. dol 4, 325 4, 726 3, 491 , 517 4,042 4, 220) 3, 152 5, 035 3, 185 4, 491 
Sheep and lamb, dry _thous. Ib. 1, 383 4, 306 3, 542 4,913 4, 754 3 O45 » O10 4, 025 294 6. 867 
thous. dol 313 759 669 827 966 784 477 OF 708 1, 232 
Goat and kid, dry__--- thous. Ib 5, 674 3, 363 » 236 2, 538 2,913 3 186 > 060 2 S06) 2 863 
thous. dol 1, 689 1, 352 957 95S 126 1, 136 1, 268 911 1,170 1,311 
Leather. - 2 do 792 1, 508 1, 096 1, 870 2, 214 2, 145 2. 732 1, 927 1, 65 » 0 
Leather manufactures do 787 1,179 1, 674 1, 528 1, 633 1, 2, 221 2, 382 1, 847 », 222 
Furs, undressed _.-- do 5, 425 15, 044 9, 040 9, 429 10, 656 17 15, 262 9, 459 13, 472 10,914 
Bristles___.. oa thous. Ib 394 341 237 138 159 135 15] Date 516 
thous. dol 679 1, 409 572 541 606 1,078 - 339 244 550 1,73 
Casein_- "LS Se ee ..thous. lb 606 &, 486 4, 695 7, 966 1, 668 5,731 > 400) 3, 257 1, 506 2.117 4, 859 
thous. dol 55 788 438 823 171 650 284 45¢ 225 432 R54 
Group 1—Vegetable food products and beverages 
Grains and preparations thous. dol 52,036 | 85,394 80,768 | 75, 08,969 | 83,147 75,538 | 66 55, 648 78, 511 99,770 
Fodders and feeds, except hay - do 5,411 &, 362 &, 056 9, 6, 087 3, 080 4,734 6, 4, 280) 1, 181 2, 386 
Vegetables, fresh and dried thous. Ib 844 1, 002 1, 258 4 1, 389 1, 610 1, 926 2 1,973 1, 639 2, 55S 
thous. dol 619 1, 879 442 230 417 824 L , Ai2¢ 5, 204 4,112 
Tomatoes, natural- . thous. Ib 6, 839 4, 797 135 1, 134 18 38 2. 18. 14] 48.575 | 31.920 
thous. dol 164 325 31 64 4 1.404 3. 553 2 355 
Fruits and preparations _.do 3, 622 7, 050 6,771 6, 6, 856 2, 810 5, RAT », 719 6,143 5,974 
Bananas_--.._- thous. bunches 5,115 4,147 4, O55 4, 3, 568 3 57 3 343 2 763 2 706 4, 280) 
thous. dol 2, 469 2. 661 2, 752 2, 2,517 2, 365 » 506 2, 125 2.750 3 100 
Olives in brine___..._-- thous. gal. lt 1, 3% 1, 792 128 s79 726 1, 128 1, O57 
thous. dol. 7 , 5 1, 1, 325 228 634 1, 345 2, 221 2, 161 
Nuts and preparations, edible - es ] 4,183 5, 722 4,477 4,758 3, 358 3,011 2, 687 
Cashew nuts. thous. Ib 2, 857 5, 42 3, 288 2, 820 Hol 2 079 1, 620 
thous. dol 2, O80 3, 828 317 1, @58 379 1, 385 1, 002 
Cocoa, or cacao, beans. thous. Ib 50, 41, 323 51, 236 50, 846 31, 658 31, 918 67, 563 R3, 680 
thous. dol 3, 3, 170 3, 650 3, 672 2. 526 9 AQ] 5.311 6, 597 
SESS cto a ee thous. Ib 238 334,691 | 246,951 | 238,049 | 178,658 | 131, 605 195,118 | 243, 456 
thous. dol 30, 43, 065 30, 491 30, 172 23, 291 18, 205 20, ORS 35, OR4 
Spices_-- phe kt ay ’ do__. l, 803 930 2,772 840 1, 364 1, 060 1, 805 
Cane sugar a ee A thous. Ib 350, 5 66,497 | 544,078 | 266,632 | 175,670 IRD 819 
thous. dol ll, 18,803 | 17,655 9, 019 5, 644 12,913 
Whisky and other distilled spirits... thous. pf. gal. 921 1, 007 1, 189 1, 366 1, 159 
thous. dol 3, 494 3, 937 4,752 4,702 4, 287 
ee Cae Soe ee . thous. gal 149 141 245 345 161 
thous. dol 482 $35 877 1, 276 522 1, 004 
Malt liquors thous. gal 1, 036 G09 1,016 693 62 963 
thous. dol S01 733 784 500 416 720 
Group 2—Vegetable products, inedible, except fibers 
and wood. a ..thous. dol 31, 046 29, 827 32, 146 27, 572 29, 996 27, 634 60, 595 41, 755 48, 31 
Crude rubber -__- ; thous. Ib. 23, 793 22, 186 23, 219 23, 512 24, 550 20, 629 42, 894 73, 224 70, 77¢ 
thous. dol 7, 723 7, 193 7, 288 7, 459 7, 788 9, 522 13, 888 23,944 22, 849 
Rubber substitutes . thous. Ib-__)- x 4,109 3, 494 3, 612 1, 933 514 1, 200 2 1, 190 1, 620 
thous. dol 1, 671 1, 209 1, 266 663 173 186 (2) 184 251 
Gums, resins, and balsams do__. 891 1, 589 2, 427 2, 306 1, 747 2, 318 2, 374 4, 964 3, 406 3, 165 
Chicle, crude 2 thous. Ib 702 R55 528 302 363 1, 326 1,742 3, 349 1,719 1, 954 
thous. dol 196 408 92 106 204 1, 030 1, 306 2, 755 1, 395 1, 397 
Drugs, herbs, leaves, roots : do 702 2, 409 2,941 2, 027 1, 593 1, 455 2, 467 1, 863 2, 427 1, 688 3, 221 
Pyrethrum_._.__- ni " thous. Ib 1, 289 1, 833 R92 612 1, 464 1, 625 1,144 2.103 516 1, 429 5,172 
thous. dol 156 509 202 128 367 27 303 599 27 227 1,419 
Oilseeds _ _- Seek -. thous. Ib. 158,953 | 91,119 63,765 | 62,707 | 54,083 52, 281 60,144 | 64,973 | 84,927 | 53,430 | 85, 205 
thous. dol 3, 750 3, 839 2, 180 2, 354 1, SO8 1, 948 2, 105 2, 656 3, 492 1,735 3, O31 
Vegetable oils and fats, expressed - thous. Ib 88, 249 21, 546 10. 310 44,651 20, 534 16, 718 6, 381 28, 000 6,170 | 24,377 19, 006 
thous. dol 5, 184 3, 362 3, 611 5, 228 3, 285 2, 152 1, 364 3, 732 3,215 3, 765 4,777 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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— 
1945 
1936-38 
Item Monthly 
average | May | June July | August a October 
Group 2—Vegetable products, inedible, except fibres, 
and wood Continued. 
Vegetable oils and fats, expressed—Continued. 
Carnauba wax thous. Ib 1, O78 2, 024 467 3, 717 309 
thous. dol 362 1, 289 300 a 471 204 
Essential or distilled oils do 408 1, 021 2, 639 - 1, 250 2,475 
Vegetable dyeing and tanning materials do 524 1,095 1,274 2, 1, 482 1, 360 
Quebracho extract thous. Ib 9, 435 15, 892 13, 331 37, 24, 880 23, 165 
thous. dol 2908 626 # 1, 160 1, 071 
Tobacco, unmanufactured thous. Ib 5, 851 5, 101 4, 5, 849 6,112 
thous. dol 2, 718 4, 526 ‘7 5, 841 6, 099 
Group 3—Textile fibers and manufactures thous. dol 31, 802 34, 832 43, 108 44, 262 48, 119 
Cotton, unmanufactured thous. Ib 9, 616 7, 198 30, 903 13, 134 20, 351 
thous. dol 1, O61 1,174 2, 242 1, 341 2, 495 
Cotton manufactures do 3, 538 3, 607 3, 475 4,614 3, 861 
Cotton cloth thous. sq. yd &, SAS &, 343 7, 850 11, 169 7. 610 
thous. dol R52 2, 389 2, 363 3, 432 2, 419 
Jute and manufactures do 8, 937 3, 913 7,317 5, 829 4, 176 
Jute unmanufactured tons 6, 747 1, 504 2, 954 2, 652 4,141 
thous. dol 562 237 510 435 633 
Jute burlaps thous. Ib 17, 761 25, 318 45, 685 36, 292 45, 784 23, 255 
thous. dol 2,914 3, 638 6, 587 5, 107 6, 429 3, 342 
Flax, hemp, and ramie manufactures do 2, 313 902 70 687 686 79 
Woven fabrics thous. Ib 1, 803 255 462 103 332 260 
thous. dol 1,219 104 526 322 349 436 
Other vegetable fibers, unmanufactured tons 16, OOS 18, 689 9, 377 11, 290 16,214 13, 459 
thous, dol 1, 885 2, 691 1, 504 1,714 2, 257 2, 202 
Sisal and henequen tons 10, 258 16, SSS 7, 840 9, 384 14, 017 9, 870 
thous, dol 1, 062 2, 301 1, 211 1, 336 1, 944 1, 590 
Wool, unmanufactured thous. Ib 12, 933 36, 865 41, 997 42, 501 45, 708 39, 303 
thous. dol 4, 784 17, 762 16, 722 20, 099 22,165 19, 165 
Carpet wool thous. Ib 7, 705 1, 125 1, 475 7,828 4,926 3, 102 
thous. dol 2, 351 477 619 2, 967 1, 905 1, 168 
A ppare] wool thous, Ib 134 4, 626 11, 387 4, 059 4,776 3, 622 
thous, dol 205 2, 0638 2,005 1,773 2.140 1, 658 
Wool manufactures do. 1, O87 1,079 1, 684 1, 611 1, 608 2,070 
Carpets and carpeting thous. sq. ft 1, O86 1, 780 2, 150 2, 510 1, 432 4, 379 
thous, dol 105 604 715 812 856 1, 184 
Raw silk thous, Ib 4,816 14 15 5, 2] 9 
thous. dol &. 271 16 193 63 247 102 
Synthetic fibers and manufactures do 642 168 320 454 735 286 1,179 
Straw hats and hat materials do 566 649 479 736; 765 813 1 377 
Hats of straw, grass, ete thousands 2, 506 1, 5OR 1, 183 1, 897 1, 024 1, 292 1, 965 
thous. dol 393 136 343 583 461 46S 645 
Group 4—Wood and paper thous. dol 21, 459 28, 613 29, 791 34, 049 37, 609 35, 094 44, 458 
Sawmill products thous, bd. ft 43, 031 83, 386 91, 597 89,128 | 100, 707 91, 293 | 109, 730 
thous, dol 1, 456 4, 468 », O48 5, 036 5, 525 4, 966 5, 841 
Softwood boards and timber thous. bd. ft 43, 227 69, 957 73, 403 68, 645 82, 6% 74, 858 92, 229 
thous, dol 1,019 3, 522 }, 636 3, 489 4 3, HON 
Hardwood boards and timber thous. bd. ft 4,516 7, 975 14, 726 12, 11,113 
thous. dol 104 571 1, 160 SOS 
Wood manufactures do 939 1,110 1, 004 1, 146 
Shingles thous, squares. 173 136 117 129 
thous. do 4169 590 518 55 
Cork and manufactures do 5O5 1, 032 1, 575 608 
P aper base stocks do &, 421 7, 627 11, 382 14 13, 975 
Pulpwood thous. cords 112 123 157 191 
thous. dol v14 1,745 2 348 2, 747 
Wood pulp thous, short tons 177 83 128 168 
thous. dol 7, O52 5, 593 &, 791 1 10, 950 
Paper and manufactures do 10, 004 13, 444 14, 592 1 13, 076 
Newsprint thous, Ib 463,512 | 448, 589 479,948 | 47 436, 797 
thous, dol &, 910 12, 828 13, 904 1 12, 539 
Group 5—Nonmetallic minerals thous. dol 10, 784 20, 280 27, 231 2 27, 635 
Petroleum and products do 3, 462 14, 066 14, 473 1 8, 174 
Crude petroleum thous. bbl 2, 398 6,514 7 », 673 
thous. dol 1. 738 6, 996 », 813 
Residual fuel oil hous, bbl 2 933 1, 355 
thous. dol ¥ > G90 1, 182 
Brazilian pebble, unmanufactured thous, Ib 3 142 &S 
thous. dol 6 683 422 
Glass and glass products do 640 124 134 
Pottery do 674 291 332 
. Artificial abrasives, crude thous. Ib 12, 770 33, 968 27 20, 010 
thous. dol 338 yy 606 
Asbestos, unmanufactured tons 18, 112 27, 891 2 26, 980 
thous, dol 671 1, 395 1,171 
Mica, manufactured and unmanufac thous. lb 1, 321 1, O58 2, 776 
tured thous. dol 109 620 796 
Diamonds 
Rough gem stones thous. carats s 46 130 41 33 121 58 
thous. dol 5s4 2. 663 8, 766 1, 186 Sli 8, 156 1, 351 
Cut but unset thous. carats 36 27 29 25 31 35 43 
thous. dol 1, 933 5, O89 3, 668 4, 364 5), 309 6, 134 7, 536 
Industrial thous. carats 124 999 980 1, 163 S88 8] 869 
thous, dol 419 1, 506 1,174 1, 857 919 271 611 
Other precious and semiprecious stones do 207 649 359 183 399 374 563 
Imitation stones !2 do 152 82 100 38 71 146 134 
Group 6— Metals and manufactures, except machinery 
and vehicles thous. dol 17, 951 50,949 | 50,766 | 57,873 44, 944 43,059 | 52,168 
Iron-and-steel-mill products do 1, 653 1, 112 1, 701 1, 263 1, 154 77 694 
Iron and steel advanced manufactures do 284 177 286 308 318 211 405 
Ferro-alloys, ores, and metals, n. e. s do 1, 830 6, 677 7, 036 6, 449 5, 022 4,049 4, 605 
Manganese ore (manganese content). thous. Ib 69,895 | 125,142 | 102,855 | 155,441 | 114,048 | 126,409 | 113,179 
thous, dol 738 2, 872 2, 281 3, 506 2, 638 2, 200 2, 472 
Chrome ore(chromicoxide content) tons 15, 328 28, 636 48, 158 45, 790 33, 801 17, 852 24, 465 
thous. dol 461 | 1,494) 3,000} = 2,189 | 1, 227 711 957 
Tungsten ore (tungsten content thous. Ib 312 1,018 449 179 146 134 167 
thous, dol 165 906 581 141 27 523 173 
Nonferrous ores and metals thous. dol 13, 005 40, 240 39, 893 47, 966 35, 941 36, 807 44, 266 
Bauxite, crude thous. tons 35 53 105 78 106 42 55 
thous. dol 264 364 758 551 787 321 372 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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a 
1945 1946 
| 1936-88 | , . 
Item | Monthly Ts 
| oer May June July August |“ ya October sia al — January I = March | April 
| 
Grovup 6— Metals and manufactures, except machin- | 
ery and vehicles— Continued 
Nonferrous ores and metals—Continued 
Aluminum metal, alloys, and scrap__-thous. Ib__| 27 | 50,175 | 41,052 34, 448 43, 403 58, 980 70, 205 41, 272 1,181 600 1, 183 726 
thous. dol__| 369 | 7,279 i 4, 912 ? 6, 394 8,395 | 10, 275 5, 712 76 46 66 36 
Copper and manufactures (copper thous. }b_-| , 277 | 161, 637 39 | 229,125 | 129,420 | 140,846 | 164,732 | 101,719 12, 055 27, 120 16,387 | 50, 398 
content) ___- : _..----thous..dol__| 3, 342 7, 470 | ME 23, 96 8 14, 104 14, 595 18, 565 11, 253 13, 021 2, 857 1, 997 5, 458 
For smelting, ‘refining, and thous.!b_.| 30,191 9,602 | 3,812 3, 549 8, 618 9,177 10, 783 4,814 31,314 3, 519 6, 963 2, 209 
export_ _...thous. dol__|} 2, 968 745 | 298 900 989 46 3, 057 358 782 296 
Lead and manufactures (lead con- thous. Ib- 143,843 | 56,805 | 63,722) 75 57, 294 81,513 45, 884 35, 34: 24, 582 15,013 | 13, 059 
tent) 4_____ ; .thous. dol. 24) 3,067 3,154) 3, 3, 183 4,174 A 2, 655 1,941 1, 276 898 790 
Niekel and manufactures. - ... thous. Ib 7,617 | 21,379 | 24,005 18, 173 21, 990 11, 463 19, 973 12, 798 9, 120 7, 860 22,720 | 24 507 
thous. dol__| 1,691 | 4,908 5, 936 4,191 4, 985 2, 640 3, 421 2, 366 1, 977 4,991 5, 536 
n: } 
Ore (tin content) __._._..---- ...tons- q 4, 166 3, 340 4, 000 673 3, 917 3, 763 811 1,151 7, 540 , O74 4, 483 
~ thous. dol _- 6 2,692} 2,571 2, 724 829 2, 520 2, 305 044 1, 159 4, 352 3, 889 3, 332 
Bars, blocks, pigs, scrap, and thous. Ib- 13, 306 224 3,584 3, 248 2, 240 211 49 477 
alloys cf oh FO ION thous. dol__| , 239 92 1, 663 1, 525 1, 232 ‘ 116 19 262 
Zinc and manufactures_.______________.do__- 167 | 1,618 2, 029 2, 966 2, 803 2, 650 2, 803 2, 439 2, 889 2, 540 3, 432 2, 612 
Precious metals, jewelry, and plated 
ware, except gold and silver ore, | 
bullion, and coin__._____- eae _do | 723 | 2373] 1,484] 1,438 1, 853 814 1, 408 913 518 1, 416 ARS 1, 952 
GRoUP 7—Machinery and vehicles _-thous. dol 1,708 | 19,760 9,190 | 13,005 | 13,064 6, 882 ?, 392 4, 456 3, 025 2,719 2, 987 3, 687 
Electrical mac hinery and apparatus_____._.__.do 185 | 725 1,017 606 443 99 113 90 94 288 309 304 
Industrial machinery me SES ..do 914 R50 | 974 | 493 522 567 601 905 1, 008 686 887 757 
Agricultural machinery , ..do | 440 1, 160 1, 181 1, 067 823 1, 016 922 1, 031 O87 935 1, 303 2, 049 
Aircraft and parts én ; es _.do 5 | 16,956 5,908 | 10, 636 11, 137 5, 023 5&8 1,973 570 445 49 8 
Group 8—Chemicals and related products thous. dol__| 18, 49 19,822 | 11,491 13, 673 9,111 4,741 284 7,579 5, 555 10, 514 8, 645 
Coal-tar products ye | 1, 344 1,419 1, 399 1,073 275 263 250 493 436 390 460 
Medicinals and pharmaceuticals_ Se 446 1, 368 676 1, 189 1,070 829 807 949 373 658 
Industrial chemicals Pine RE hc me... . 4, 078 5, 165 2, 472 4, 810 3, 496 900 1,412 1, 792 1, 640 345 2, 889 
Ethyl alcohol ET | 3,657 5, 362 1, 658 3, 942 3, 689 501 447 128 24 5, 62 1, 689 
thous. dol__| 2,151 3, 327 770 2, 403 2,213 18] 158 151 184 4, ORS 1, 098 
Glycerin ..thous. Ib__} | 93 306 417 1, 379 1, 392 487 2, 827 5, 387 5, 719 1, 8&8 yg7 
thous. dol 6 24 39 99 a7 19 244 561 717 262 216 
Fertilizers and materials __ _thous. short tons. 156 92 102 78 72 134 94 142 142 
thous. dol 5 4,176 2, 545 2, 544 2, 413 2, 181 2 414 3, 670 2, 708 3, USS 3, 938 
Sodium nitrate thous. short tons 160 90 53 65 26 16 15 54 25 73 78 
thous. dol 3, 383 2, 097 1,143 1, 406 568 356 316 1, lf 553 1, 402 1, 633 
Soap and toilet preparations ..do__- 319 963 487 242 258 5 450 367 614 273 284 640 
Group 9— Miscellaneous. --_- thous. dol 13, 535 24, 165 20, 175 11, 539 10, 351 19, 963 14, 193 14, 10 13, 479 12,817 13,022 | 14,389 
Musical instruments, parts, and accessories. do. : 178 144 257 259 129 213 196 146 182 28g 377 
Toys, athletic and sporting goods a 113 91 12 13 215 116 220) 130 60 232 18 
Books, maps, pictures, and other printed 
matter, 2. e. s. Gliese are 750 509 724 766 829 852 783 930 S87 1, 038 1,112 1,017 
Clocks, watches, clockwork mecha- 
nisms, and parts Rakes Se ' _ 771 4, 450 5, 516 7,125 3, 613 4,084 12, 242 7,944 4, 386 5, 903 6,314 , 70 7, 102 
Art works and antiques ____.___-_- __..do 1,791 245 408 623 212 2R0) 5 608 527 757 639 1, 270 895 
Noncommercial items. ____- a ee 1, 780 2, 968 2, 922 2, 132 2, 304 2, 325 2, 840 2,749 3, 661 2,161 2, 907 3, 329 
Firearms and parts Sah : ae 26 1, 321 1, 889 1,019 722 999 42 370 16 7 14 21 
UNITED STATES PRIVATE RELIEF SHIPMENTS 
| 
1945 | 1946 
1936-38 ais! _ 
monthly 
average May June July August — October — — j January, February) March A pril 
| 
Total, all countries i 10, 720 4, 288 4, 264 5, 204 §, 828 11, 990 7, 393 19,419 } 15,455 7, 455 )2, 221 8, 356 
Continental Europe, including U. 8. §. R 10, 187 3, O66 3, 401 4, 667 6, 139 6, 236 18, 313 13, 651 6, 843 11,178 6,075 
Belgium and Luxemburg 245 384 613 1, 015 324 12 21 232 265 397 124 
Czechoslovakia 45 49 71 437 63 516 1,129 1, 184 
France 629 1, 238 455 744 1,312 1 S 1, 5S 1, 523 700 1, 108 6) 
Germany } If 726 73 1, 511 
Greece_- 100 4) 111 205 31 600 7 437 186 611 iS) 
Italy___- 3 346 i4 141 1,074 19 39 480) 32 2, 34 187 
Netherlands 16 2 139 300 166 603 434 631 642 426 708 
Poland _. 203 21 233 R04 2, 350 1, O80 1, 065 38 
Switzerland 6, 642 676 55 () 10 60 74 i) 71 ll 
 % = oe 1, 761 G44 1,449 932 1, 871 12, 423 5, 064 337 1, 200 180 
Y ugoslavia 321 219 766 714 1, 256 48 216 4s 
Other Central and Southeastern E urope § l 79 411 221 9 422 328 
China-- iil es 4 14 8 4 27 72¢ 521 | 1,338 415 665 622 
1 Includes private relief shipments as indicated in the above table * Includes Korea and Formosa. 
2 Includes private relief shipments. ® Imports for consumption 
3 Includes Panama Canal Zone for 1936 and 1937. Clean-content pounds, 
4 Trade includes mainly foodstuffs and er relief ouette s. Aside from the ? Includes a small item of imitation pearls. 
private relief shipments shown in footnote 1, exports include R. R. A. supplies Excludes small quantity of “other copper manufactures 
destined for displaced persons in Germany aa lend-lease Ay oa purchase goods ex- 4 Excludes small quantity of manufactures of lead, n. e. s., except type metal 
ported to the British Zone. 


5 Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Austria, Hungary, Rumania 
6 Includes private relief shipments, mainly those for China as shown in footnote 1 xl 
7 Includes the small trade with Tangier and Spanish Morocco els 
Austria, Hungary, 


® Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
bania, Bulgaria, and Greece. 


, Albania, 


Rumania, 


5 Excludes 
or silver, n. s. p. f.”’ 
ss than $500 


and Bulgaria 


} 


Yugoslavia, Al- 
n, € s, 


small quantity of ** 


than one-half the unit. 


Not elsewhere specified in import classification 


manufactures of nickel, not plated with platinum, gold, 


chedule 





The production of olive oil in Portugal 
is estimated at 40,000,000 liters (39,- 
500,000 liters of edible oil and 500,000 
liters of inedible) as compared with 
37,000,000 liters for 1945. 


The existence of large quantities of 
petroleum has been confirmed by drili- 
ing in the Homs area of Syria, reports 
the foreign press. The concessions are 
held by the Syria Oil Co., it is stated. 


Switzerland, it is realiably estimated, 
consumes approximately  3,300,000,000 
cigarettes annually, plus about 400,000,- 
000 cigars. About 85 percent of leaf 
tobacco consumed has to be imported. 
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ew Guide Spells Out 
Techniques of Trading 


Committee for Economic Development, Seeking To Aid National Policy 
of an Expanded, Balanced Two-Way Trade, Offers Practical Handbook 
To Help Clarify the Thinking and Planning of American Businessmen 


HE PEACE OF THE WORLD de- 
pends in a large measure on a fair 
and equitable exchange of goods, serv- 
ices, and ideas. It was on this premise 
that the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment decided early in 1945 to con- 
centrate a portion of its activities on the 
study of postwar world trade. 

Throughout the war, members of this 
cooperative group of businessmen wit- 
nessed an ever-growing interest on the 
part of United States manufacturers and 
distributors: they were besieged with re- 
quests for expert advice and informa- 
tion on how to capture markets abroad. 

Still fresh in their memories, however, 
was the unhappy. situation following 
World War I when many firms rushed in 
for a “quick killing’ in foreign trade 
without adequate planning. The results 
of that impetuousness were detrimental 
to both buyer and seller. At the same 
time the more cautious businessmen 
shied away from branching out beyond 
their domestic markets for the simple 
reason that they did not know how to go 
about it. 

CED was determined to do everything 
in its power to avoid a repetition of those 
aimless twenties. An International 
Trade Committee was formed, of past 
masters in all the important phases of 
exporting and importing. 

For example, management engineers, 
manufacturers, bankers, publishers, 
credit and shipping interests, as well as 
exporter and importer were repre- 
sented on this Committee. Heading the 
group was Wayne C. Taylor, former Pres- 
ident of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington; repreSentatives of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce, Inc., 
and the Department of Commerce con- 
tributed a broad international viewpoint. 


Supplying a Need 


The paramount need, it was decided, 
was a practical guide that would take the 
inexperienced prospective foreign trader 


699784—-46——-4 


By Corrie Croyes, Special Services 
and Intelligence Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department 
of Commerce 


step-by-step through both the planning 
for and operation of an export or import 
business. Such a guide would also serve 
as a refresher course for those estab- 
lished exporters and importers whoSe 
skill might possibly have grown a bit 
rusty during the long years of war. 

The recently published International 
Trade Handbook is the Committee’s 
answer to these dual needs. 

Here are no dogmatic rules on proce- 
dure. The 100-page manual presents all 
sides of the principal types of operation 
and leaves the choice up to the indi- 
vidual. 

It is in no sense a plea for every United 
States businessman to enter into inter- 
national trade. On the contrary, the 
authors repeatedly stress the necessity 
of carefully analyzing the possibilities for 
success before making a decision. 


. Snlernaltional 


ws 46 rf ‘ef 
Handbook 





And certainly no reader can miss the 
point that international trade offers as 
many responsibilities as it does oppor- 
tunities. It is emphasized, for instance, 
that national and, indeed, international 
success must grow out of mutually satis- 
factory transactions between individuals 
or firms. 

In other words, international trade 
must be healthy and normal. If it is 
conducted as naturally between nations 
as between individuals in any one na- 
tion, it promotes living peaceably to- 
gether, according to the handbook. 

Considerable attention is given also 
to the possibilities and the importance 
of imports. Besides the raw materials 
so essential for our own manufacturing, 
the authors cite a lively new demand by 
United States buyers for products made 
abroad. 

But the crux of the argument for im- 
ports that will insure a well-balanced 
two-way trade goes far deeper than any 
immediate value to ourselves. Import- 
ing in the next few years, it is pointed 
out, will materially aid the recovery of 
other countries with whose prosperity 
our own is linked. “Our own recovery 
from war depends in part on their re- 
covery, and our future activity in export 
trade depends upon their being able, in 
turn, to export.” 


Practical Guidance 


At the outset the reader is advised that 
the International Trade Handbook is de- 
signed to guide him in three ways: On 
(1) how to gather adequate informa- 
tion on international trade; (2) how to 
make correct decisions of policy; and 
(3) how to make sound plans for en- 
gaging in world trade, 

For easy reference, the contents are 
divided into two major sections. Part I 
covers exporting and is addressed to the 
manufacturer. Part II is devoted to im- 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Office of International Trade 


Turkish Agricultural Coopera- 
tives Want To Buy Needs Here 


Agricultural implements, machines, 
and packing products are sought by the 
Union of Agricultural Marketing Coop- 
erative Associations, Izmir, Turkey, for 
use by its 30,000 members. 

According to the American Consulate 
at Izmir, this union of about 40 coopera- 
tives in the Aegean area hopes that 
United States manufacturers can sup- 
ply its highly varied requirements. 

The list below represents the commod- 
ities most urgently needed by the Co- 
operative: 

For irrigating.—Single engines, wind 
pumps, centrifugal pumps, and the like, for 
cotton fields, corn fields, vineyards, truck 
gardens, orchards, and so on. 

For cultivation.—Tractors and all sorts of 
agricultural machines, implements, and tools 
to prepare the seedbed, to plant, cultivate, 
and harvest. 

For fertilizing Chemical and natural fer- 
tilizers, including potash; insecticides, in- 
cluding copper sulfate, flowers of sulfur, 
and “vhite oil. 

For packing—Materials of all sorts, in- 
cluding cardboard and wooden boxes; iron 
and wooden barrels; galvanized steel bind- 
ing wire, wire rods, iron hoops, tin plates; 
packing, oiled, and aluminum paper, cello- 
phane, and labels; Hessian cloth and jute 
bags; and wine bottles. 

For industrialization—Machines, presses, 
and other necessary equipment for an olive- 
oil factory; cotton presses, saw gins, and 
equipment for spinning mill. 

The Union, which enjoys semiofficial 
status in the Turkish Government, re- 
quests that interested American manu- 
facturers send, as soon as possible, one 
or two complete sets of their catalogs. 
In addition, the Union asks for detailed 
price lists, conditions of delivery (prompt 
or delayed), terms of sale and payment, 
and the like. 

Those responding to this export trade 
opportunity should write to Izmir Incir 
ve Uzum Tarim Satis Kooperatifieri Bir- 
ligi (Association of Agricultural Market- 
ing Cooperative Societies of Figs and 
Raisins), 1492 Yadigar Street, Izmir, 


Turkey. 


Cuban Dealers See Chance 
To Sell Aluminum Rowboats 


Cuban importers of boating accessories 
see bright possibilities of developing a 
They 


market for aluminum rowboats. 


look to the United States as a source of 
supply, provided prices are low enough to 
compete successfully with locally manu- 
factured rowboats. 

The U.S. Embassy in Havana describes 
the market as follows: Five or six pri- 
vately owned yacht clubs in the Habana 
area, each of which maintains from 20 
to 25 rowboats for its members. One 
large yacht club, for example, has over 
1,200 members, many of whom are po- 
tential users of rowboats. In addition, 
there are numerous other yacht clubs in 
the principal seaport cities and towns 
throughout the island. 

Rowboats in use, for the most part, are 
made of solid plankings of cedar of the 
species Cedrela Mexicana. Lengths aver- 
age between 14 to 16 feet. They cost be- 
tween $100 to $125 to build. 

Importers believe that if aluminum 
rowboats about 16 feet in length, and 
equipped with lightweight aluminum 
oars, were offered in the Cuban market 
at a low cost, an important volume of 
sales could be developed. In this con- 
nection, interested American boat build- 
ers are warned that canoes are not ac- 
ceptable to the average Cuban. 

The Embassy also suggests that inex- 
pensive aluminum sailboats from 14 to 16 
feet in length might find favor among the 
thousands of Cuban sailing enthusiasts. 
At present, domestically made sailing 
boats are used in quantities. Particu- 
larly popular are snipes, yawls, and cat- 
boats ranging from 14 to 16 feet in length 
and costing from $200 to $400 each. 
These Cuban boats are made of cedar, 
mahogany, and other tropical hard- 
woods. 

It is suggested that interested boat 
builders in the United States should 
communicate with the Commercial At- 
taché of the American Embassy, Habana, 
Cuba. 


Cigar Makers Can Import 
Leaf Tobacco of France 


About 50 tons of French leaf tobacco 
will be available for export during 1946, 
according to the U. S. Embassy in Paris, 
France. 

The Embassy’s informant, a represent- 
ative of the French Tobacco Monopoly, 
believes that the variety of leaf tobacco 
grown in France is suited to the needs 
of United States cigar manufacturers. 


For further informatioin regarding 
this import trade opportunity, interesteq 
producers should write to Joseph Girard, 
French Tobacco Commissioner in the 
United States, 700 Cathedral Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Finland Plans to Exploit 
Ores, Erect Steel Plant 


Finland plans to exploit the Otanmaki 
iron-ore fields located on Government 
lands in the north-central part of the 
country. Toward this end, the Govern- 
ment’s Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry, in charge of the project, com- 
missioned Olli Simola, civil engineer, to 
visit the United States. 

While here, Mr. Simola is consulting 
with American technicians regarding the 
metallurgical problems involved in ex- 
tracting iron, vanadium, and titanium 
bearing ores of Otanmaki. In addition, 
he is exploring the possibilities of Amer- 
ican producers’ supplying smelting fur- 
naces and steel-plant equipment. 

According to the American Legation 
at Helsinki, the Otanmaki ore is said to 
consist of magnetite and ilmenite. It 
contains a considerable percentage of 
vanadium and has an average iron con- 
tent of about 28 percent. The yield in 
iron over a calculated 30-year period of 
operation is estimated at 100,000 metric 
tons. 

Finnish engineers are of the opinion 
that the low phosphorous and sulfur con- 
tent of this ore promises well for the 
production of high-quality steel. For 
this reason, the Finnish Government is 
considering the erection of a steel rolling 
mill to produce sheets and tubing. 

Interested firms can write Mr. Simola, 
c/o Helenius, 539 West 162nd Street, 
Apartment 56, New York City. 


Greek Commercial Agents 
Must “Toe Mark,” or Else 


Manufacturers and distributors who 
buy from or sell to Greece will be inter- 
ested in precautions taken by the Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Agents of Athens 
to protect foreign traders. 

According to advice from the Embassy 
in Athens, commercial agents of Greece 
are both protected and regulated by law. 
No one can act in such a capacity unless 
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he is granted a special license by a com- 
mittee competent to judge his fitness. 
Thereafter, the phrase “Commercial 
Agent’s License No. —” must appear on 
the agent’s letterhead. 

“For further protection of firms repre- 
sented,” writes the Association, ‘‘a dis- 
ciplinary committee of commercial 
agents has been instituted at the Cham- 
per of Commerce and Industry in 
Athens.” The prime function of this 
committee is to examine complaints 
made by foreign firms against their 
agents. And if an agent is found guilty, 
the committee has the power to impose 
severe penalties, even to withdraw his 
license, either temporarily or perma- 
nently. 

All future World Trade Directory Re- 
ports on Greek representatives who are 
members of the association will specify 
this fact. 


Import Opportunities 


1. British East Africa—Dried Vegetable 
Project, Karatina, Kenya, are desirous of ex- 
porting paprika to American firms, quantity: 
72 short tons (2,000 pounds each) per year, 
at 3 British East African shillings per pound. 
This price includes packing charges and is 
f.o. b. Karatina, Kenya. Further details are 
available from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division. It is suggested that interested firms 
contact the East African firm direct for 
samples. 

2. Italy—Fratelli Babini (Succ. di Fratelli 
Babini & Gallina), 29 Via Mazzini, Russi 
(Ravenna), have available for export light 
and heavy bed and decorative feathers, also 
feather waste: raw and dressed rabbit and 
lamb skins; goat, polecat, and marten hides. 

3. Italy—Industria Pelletteria & Affini 
(I. P. A. F.), 161 Via Aretina, Florence, desire 
to export large quantities of hides and skins, 
that is, lamb, goat, rabbit, polecat, and mar- 
ten; artistic leather articles fabricated in the 
distinctive style of Florentine handicraft 
workers, that is, handbags, portfolios, picture 
frames, stationery bozes, cigarette cases, 
high-grade luggage. 

4. Italy—Luigi & Primo Castellani, 2 Via 
Curtatone and Montanara, Empoli (Flor- 
ence), are desirous of exporting raw tartar 
to American firms. 

5. Italy—S. A. Fratelli Carapelli, 12 Via dei 
Pescioni, Florence, are desirous of exporting 
to American firms select sifted or hand- 
picked juniper berries, and orris root, of 
prime quality; shelled or unshelled dried 
acorns; selected almonds; hazel nuts; wal- 
nuts; dried chestnuts; chestnut flour; Linden 
camomile leaves and flowers. 


Export Opportunities 


6. Australia—Leslie M. Marks, 326 Flinders 
Street, Melbourne, is interested in the pur- 
chase of and representation for cotton piece 
goods, silk, raw silk, silk and woolen piece 
goods, wrist watches, clocks, crockery, but- 
tons, electrical appliances, combs, cosmetics, 
fountain pens and pencils, toys and games, 
novel and costume jewelry, and rubber shoes. 

7. Belgium—Etablissements A. & C. Cor- 
nelius, Arlon, desire purchase quotations on 
seed-treating machinery such as, harvesters, 
graders, blowers, cleaners, and separators by 
magnetic system 
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Editor's Note 


The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, 
or in United States representations. 
Most of these trade opportunities have 
been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in 
locating American trade contracts. Addi- 
tional information concerning each ex- 
port or import opportunity, including a 
World Trade Directory Report, is avail- 
able to qualified United States firms, and 
may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the 
Department of Commerce, or through 
its fleld offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Denartment of Commerce cannot 
assume any responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken 
in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import con- 
trols in this country and abroad. (It ts 
recognized that many of the items speci- 
fied as export opportunities are in short 
supply or that full facilities for private 
trade may not have been reestablished 
in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many 
United States foreign traders are pro- 
ceeding now with negotiations for 
business when conditions permit.) 





Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered 
Items in Sections Below] 


Chemicals: 9, 19, 31, 38, 41. 

Cutlery: 46. 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals; 10, 23, 27. 

Electrical Equipment and Appliances: 33, | 
43. 

Feathers: 2, 30, 32. 

Fire-Fighting Equipment: 12. 

Foodstuffs: 1, 4, 5, 30, 37, 42. 

Hardware: 8, 11, 46. 

Hides and Skins: 2, 3. 

Hosiery: 46. 

Household Equipment: 11, 33. 

Jewelry; 6. 

Leather and Leather Products: 3. 

Lumber: 45. 

Machinery: 7, 18, 22, 39, 47, 48. 

Metals and Minerals: 15, 21. 

Mining Equipment; 17. 

Office Supplies: 6. 

Optical Supplies; 26, 28. 

Phonographs and Records; 33, 36. 

Plumbing and Heating Equipment: 25. 

Radio Equipment: 16, 33, 36. 

Refrigerators: 33. 

Rubber Products: 6. 

Sporting Goods; 14. 

Textiles: 6, 13, 20, 24, 29, 35. 

Toilet Articles: 6, 34, 44. 

Tools: 8, 46. 

Toys: 6, 21. 

Twine (Glass) ; 40. 

Watches and Clocks: 6. 




















8. Belgium—Etablissements Edgard Du- 
pont, 81 Rue Stephanie, Brussels, desire pur- 
chase quotations on tools for all trades, small 
agricultural tools, builders’ hardware. 

9. Belgium—Etablissements Victor Lelong- 
Bert & Fils, 13 Rue Chauvaux, Mette (Prov- 
ince de Namur), desire purchase quotations 
on steel grit, carborundum (silicon carbide 
carbolon), emery, and all other chemicals 
generally used in marble works. 

10. Belgium—Hugo Frei S. P. R. L., 50-56 
Rue de la Sambre, Antwerp, is interested in 
the purchase of and representation for 
medicinal plants, drugs, pharmaceuticals, 
and gums. 

11. Belgium—Hertssens Fréres 8S. A., 8 
Marche aux Grains, Malines, desire purchase 
quotations on hardware and household 
articles. 

12. Belgium—Minimax S. A., 31-3la Rue du 
Pepin, Brussels, desire purchase quotations 
on fire engines, fire extinguishers and hose 
(linen and hemp), fire-detecting equipment, 
and firemen’s smoke masks. 

13. Belgium—Maurice Van Neste, 47 Rue 
des Loups, Courtrai, desires purchase quo- 
tations on printed textiles for house furnish- 
ings, and oil cloth for tables. 

14. Canada—Canadawide Sales Co., Ltd., 
201 Church Street, Toronto, Ontario, is in- 
terested in the purchase of and representa- 
tion for sports goods and athletic equipment. 

15. Canada—Mervyn A. Sayer, 730 Huron 
Street, Toronto, desires to locate a source 


of supply of moonstones in the United 
States. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


16. Canada—Clifton Van Raalte, 19 Erin- 





dale Avenue, Apartment 4, Toronto, Ontario, 
is interested in the purchase of and repre- 
sentation for radio and/or electronic com- 
ponents, such as condensers, relays, sockets, 
wiring devices, and merchandise used by the 
radio and allied industries. 

17. Ceylon—Bogala Graphite, Ltd. Colom- 
bo, desire purchase quotations on mining 
equipment, or in replacing equipment pres- 
ently installed at mines. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

18. Chile—Industrias de la Goma S&S. A., 
Quilpue, are interested in consulting with 
rubber-working machinery manufacturers in 
the United States regarding the possibility 
of purchasing new macihnery, raw materials, 
and employing an American to take over 
the management of the technical depart- 
ment of the plant. 

19. Egypt—The Near East National Com- 
mercial Agency, 11 Sharia Soliman, Pasha, 
Cairo, desires purchase quotations on (1) 
any type of aniline dyes in the quantity of 
15 tons (covered by Egyptian import license 
which specifies that the weight of the mer- 
chandise should not be above 15 metric tons 
for a total value of $19,000); (2) aerosol in- 
secticide bombs with a refilling machine and 
mixtures (covered by Egyptian license which 
specifies that the total value of the goods 
should not exceed $24,000). The Cairo firm 
is also interested in obtaining the purchase 
quotations on, and the representation for 
DDT insecticide—residual spray and powder 
in the quantity of 5,750 kilograms (covered 
by Egyptian import license which specifies 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Decree Canceling Duty-Free Entry of 
Cotton Bags and Bagging Material and 
Restricting Export of Argentine Mer- 
chandise in Jute Bags Suspended for 90 
Days.—Decree No. 12589 of May 3, 1946, 
which canceled the duty-free status ac- 
corded to the importation of cotton bags 
for bagging certain materials and of 
cotton cloth for manufacture of bags for 
use in bagging Argentine national mer- 
chandise, and which restricted the ex- 
port of products in jute bags to un- 
processed cereals, oleaginous seeds, and 
soybeans, has been suspended for a 
period of 90 days, according te a press 
release issued by the Argentine Secre- 
tariat of Industry and Commerce on 
May 24, 1946. 

[For announcement of decree No. 12589 of 
May 3, 1946, see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
July 6, 1946.] 

Clarification of Current Export Con- 
trol of Wheat—The Argentine Secre- 
tariat of Industry and Commerce, clari- 
fying the current status of Argentine 
export control of wheat in a press re- 
lease of May 16, states that the grain 
will be made available for export only 
by government-to-government arrange- 
ment with the embassies of foreign 
countries, in the tonnage and at the 
price especially authorized by the Ar- 
gentine Government. The embassies 
will be charged with the designation of 
firms to undertake shipment with due 
notice of the action to Argentine Gov- 
ernment representatives in foreign 
countries through the Argentine Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. 

[For announcement of Argentine Gov- 
ernment marketing of 1945-46 wheat crop, 


see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, February 
23, 1946.] 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tin: All Taxes Waived on Exports 
Valued Over Base Price.—All taxes on 
tin exported from Bolivia valued over 
the base price of 6242 cents per pound 
have been waived by the Bolivian Min- 
istry of Finance. 


Import-Control System Modified To 
Allow Purchase Abroad of Certain Speci- 
fied Merchandise Without the Require- 
ment of First Obtaining Import Per- 
mits—The purchase by Bolivian im- 
porters of certain foodstuffs, clothing, 
machinery, prime materials, and other 
manufacturing materials from abroad 
without restrictions as to quantity and 
without first having obtained an import 
permit has been authorized by a Su- 
preme resolution No. 19119 issued at La 
Paz, May 9, 1946. The resolution, which 
modifies the previous requirement that 
no imports of any kind might be made 
without previously obtaining a permit 
from the Committee on Imports, pro- 
vides, however, that after the purchase 
an import permit must be obtained in 
order to clear the merchandise through 
the customhouse and for the purpose of 
obtaining foreign exchange for the pay- 
ment thereof. It is further provided in 
the resolution that the industries of the 
country are obliged to purchase all the 
national prime materials which are of- 
fered to them. 

The specific types of merchandise 
which may now be imported without a 
prior import permit are as follows: Oats 


_and grain for industry; wheat flour; rice; 


white and brown or unrefined sugar; 
lard; semicooked wheat; green peas, kid- 
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Panama City 


Strikingly picturesque is this 
aerial view of the capital of the Re- 
public of Panama—a Key city in the 
great region whose recent economic 
trend and developments are dis- 
cussed in our first feature article 
this week. 























ney beans, beans of various classes, 
lentils, peas, and other unspecified legu- 
minous cereals; tea; most acids, chemical] 
products, and medicinal alkaloids with 
the exception of certain essences, photo- 
graphic chemicals and tanning prepara- 
tions; cotton, absorbent, antiseptic, steri- 
lized, aseptic, and medicinal cottons in 
general; bandages; preserved beef; salm- 
on; canned sardines; corned beef or 
canned beef; powdered, condensed, and 
sterilized milk and milk foods for chil- 
dren; paraffin wax; plain and grooved 
calamine; Oregon pine; cotton piece 
goods; trucks; steam and combustion 
motors; rails, ties, and other materia] 
of steel for railroads; locomotives and 
their accessories; wire for electrical in- 
stallations; batteries and their acces- 
sories; dynamos, electric motors and 
transformers; telephones, telegraphs, 
and their accessories; packing for ma- 
chinery; sewing machines for the print- 
ing industry; woodworking machinery; 
typewriters, adding machines, and cal- 
culators; machines and their accessories 
for mines; hand and pneumatic pumps; 
machinery for constructing roads and 
buildings; tools for artisans and farmers; 
cable cars and carts; repair parts for 
vehicles; prime materials for industry, 
of animal, vegetable, or mineral origin; 
and tin plate in sheets. 

This measure was taken because the 
Bolivian Government considered it de- 
sirable that the commercial operations 
in regard to the above-listed products 
should be effected speedily because of the 
instability of offers in the foreign market, 
requiring immediate action and accept- 
ance on short notice. 

For imports into Bolivia of all products 
other than those aforementioned, the 
former requirement of a prior import 
permit continues in force, except for 
shipments valued at $45 or less, for which 
no import permit is required. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 


4, 1945, for an announcement of the Bolivian 
exchange and import control regulations now 


modified. } 
Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agricultural Tools. and Burlap Cloth 
and Bags: Import Duty Suspended for 6 
Months.—Effective June 24, burlap bags 
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and cloth for their manufacture and 
agricultural tools were exempted from 
jmport duty and other customs charges 
for a period of 6 months by Brazilian 
Decree-Laws Nos. 9389 and 9390. The 
exemption applies to agricultural tools 
such as hoes, machetes, pit irons, bill- 
hooks, sickles, pitchforks, garden forks, 
reaping hooks, axes, hatches, shovels, 
and picks. 


Transport and Communication 


Operations of Great Western of Brazil 
Railway Co.—The Great Western of 
Brazil Railway Co. in Brazil during the 
war period carried an unusually heavy 
volume of both passengers and freight. 
This was largely attributable to the 
shortage of truck and bus facilities and 
to improvements which enabled the com- 
pany to increase operations with existing 
rolling stock. 

Passengers reached a record high of 
8,086,177 in 1945, an increase of 15.3 per- 
cent from 1944. The year 1944 also was 
a record with a total of 7,013,377 passen- 
gers carried—or an increase of 36.2 per- 
cent from 1943. A comparison of 1945 
with 1935 shows an increase of 159.1 per- 
cent in passenger traffic. 

However, passenger-kilometers totaled 
only 292,859,439, a decline of 1.3 percent 
from 1944. This was caused by the de- 
cline in kilometers traveled per pas- 
senger, which had reached a record high 
of 45.1 in 1943, declined to 42.3 in 1944 
and to 36.3 in 1945. The 1945 figure rep- 
resents a return to conditions prevailing 
in 1934 and earlier. Most of the increased 
travel consisted of movement between 
Recife and the small outlying towns 
brought about by the housing problem 
in the city, which no doubt increased the 
number of persons commuting. 

New high levels were reached in 1945 
in railroad receipts, principally because 
of increased rates. Receipts for the 
transport of goods totaled 64,059,374 cru- 
zeiros, a rise of 10.3 percent; receipts for 
the transport of persons amounted to 
36,132,030 cruzeiros, a gain of 26.6 per- 
cent from the preceding year—an over- 
all increase of 14.8 percent. Higher op- 
erating costs undoubtedly offset these 
gains to a large degree, but such statistics 
are not available. 

The year 1945 showed a downward 
trend in the amount of freight carried. 
Although the 1,692,915 tons carried was 
well above the prewar years, it repre- 
sented a decline of 10.3 percent from the 
preceding year. Net ton-kilometers to- 
taled 162,286,285, or 7 percent below 1944. 
Railroad officials expect this downward 
trend to continue because of the arrival 
of new trucks which will, they believe, 
seriously affect their business. 
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NEWS BY COUNTRIES 


Canada 


Airgram from U. S. Embassy 
at Ottawa 


On Friday, July 5, at 8:00 p. m. East- 
ern daylight Saving Time, the Finance 
Minister announced to Parliament the 
restoration of the Canadian dollar to 
parity in terms of United States funds, 
as part of a program to strengthen Can- 
ada’s economic defenses against infla- 
tionary influences originating in the 
United States and, to a lesser extent, 
other countries. (EpiTor’s Note: As 
from that time, the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board lowered its buying rate 
for United States dollars to $1.00 Ca- 
nadian and its selling rate for United 
States dollars to $1.004% Canadian. It 
had formerly bought United States dol- 
lars at $1.10 and sold them at $1.10%% 
giving the Canadian dollars a value in 
United States funds of 90.90 and 90.495, 
buying and selling. These rates are for 
official exchange—i. e., payments for 
trade and services and for capital trans- 
actions approved by the Foreign Ex- 
change Control Board. They do not 
mean that exchange control will cease to 
operate. On the contrary, a bill to con- 
tinue the control, under statutory au- 
thority, is in the course of passage 
through Parliament.) 

Discussing the alteration of the ex- 
change rate, the Finance Minister said 
that while the change took on added 
significance in the light of recent devel- 
opments in the United States affecting 
price-control legislation, price increases 
in the United States and further in- 
creases in prospect as a result of cost 
increases there were such, even before 
that, to make the case for restoring par- 
ity of exchange a strong one on eco- 
nomic grounds. He said “whatever the 
United States may do in the future to 
revive the OPA, the divergency of the 
price levels of our two countries has al- 
ready gone too far to permit the con- 
tinuation of what has become an un- 
realistic exchange rate.” 

Another important portion of the Fi- 
nance Minister’s program provides for 
the virtual removal of existing price con- 
trols on imported goods, in that the lat- 
ter will now be priced on the basis of 
the importer’s landed cost plus a pre- 
scribed mark-up in each case. Price con- 
trol is suspended on another large list 
of goods described as unimportant, and a 
new list has been issued of goods and 
services which continue subject to con- 
trol. This list, according to the Finance 
Minister, includes “practically all articles 
of significance in the normal household 
budget.” 
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Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Memorandum of Agreement With Bel- 
gium Signed, Recommending Provisional 
Commercial Convention, Commercial 
Agreement, and Protocol_—A memoran- 
dum of agreement between Belgium and 


. Chile, recommending projects of a pro- 


visional commercial convention, a com- 
mercial agreement, and a protocol, was 
signed in Santiago, Chile, on March 26, 
1946. 

The proposed provisional commercial 
convention provides for reciprocal gen- 
eral most-favored-nation treatment on 
imports and exports for customs duties 
and other general customs matters. Ex- 
ceptions to the most-favored-nation 
treatment are provided for favors ac- 
tually agreed on or which may be agreed 
on later by Chile to boundary States, and 
favors resulting from a Customhouse 
Union already celebrated or which may 
be celebrated in the future by one of 
the High Contracting Parties. 

The commercial agreement provides 
for the granting of all necessary facili- 
ties for increasing trade and especially 
intensifying commerce in the lists of 
products of each country which the 
Mixed Commission, created to promote 
trade between Chile and the Belgium- 
Luxemburg Economic Union, shall estab- 
lish. The Mixed Commission, within 90 
days after the signing of the agreement, 
will deliver to the respective Govern- 
ments the list of Chilean products and 
the list of Belgian and Luxemburg prod- 
ucts as well as the trade promotive meas- 
ures it determines advisable, such as 
those relating to the granting of licenses 
and methods of payment. 

Under provisions of this agreement 
both Governments will agree to revoke 
every previous agreement concerning op- 
erations of compensation between Chile 
and the Belgium-Luxemburg Economic 
Union. 

The draft protocol which is annexed 
te the commercial agreement provides 
that payments relating to the inter- 
change of merchandise between the two 
countries shall be made in United States 
currency or in any other currency ex- 
pressly agreed upon by them. Moreover, 
all expenses connected with the inter- 
change of merchandise such as the pay- 
ment of freight, insurance, and commis- 
sions, shall be liquidated in the same way 
with respect to other payments between 
them. The two countries agree to apply 
the procedures established in the General 
Convention of Bretton Woods, subject 
to the authorizations of the established 
governmental organizations. 
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To proceed with the process of un- 
blocking property the following method 
is provided: Belgians, resident either of 
Belgium or Chile, who have property 
blocked in Chile will solicit its unblocking 
from the Chilean Superintendency of 
Banks who will then transmit such peti- 
tion to the Belgian Legation in Santiago, 
which may consult with its country’s au- 
thorities on what action to take. When 
consent from Belgium is obtained to un- 
blocking, then the Chilean Superintend- 
ency will free the property of all control. 

The same procedure will be followed 
with regard to property belonging to 
Chileans located in Belgian territory. 

Specified Food Products: Exportation 
Temporarily Prohibited.—The exporta- 
tion from Chile of beans (internal con- 
sumption types), chickpeas, lentils, oils, 
rice, corn, and yerba mate has been tem- 
porarily prohibited until their stock po- 
sition is determined, according to a recent 
decree of the Chilean Government. This 
measure was occasioned by a temporary 
scarcity of these products attributed to 
speculation. 

Rolled Oats: Exportation of 5,000 Tons 
Authorized.—The exportation from Chile 
of 5,000 tons of rolled oats has been au- 
thorized by the Chilean Government. 


China 


Exchange and Finance 


Further Data on Exchange Regula- 
tions.—Supplemental information has 
been received from the U. S. Consulate 
General, Shanghai, with respect to the 
denial of foreign exchange for purchase 
of certain commodities, except with 
prior approval of the Central Bank of 
China (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
June 29, 1946). Central Bank of China 
circular No. 42 stated that until further 
notice no exchange was to be sold or 
fixed for purchase of certain commod- 
‘ities (perfume, cosmetics, toilet prepara- 
tions, fresh fruits, plastics, toilet equip- 
ment, pens, and miscellaneous canned 
or packaged foodstuffs) without obtain- 
ing prior approval of the Central Bank 
of China. That bank has indicated, 
however, that this does not prohibit fur- 
ther commercial importation of the 
articles listed, and that exchange will 
be granted for reasonable future im- 
ports of these items. The measure is 
designed, it is stated, to prevent flooding 
of the market through uncoordinated 
import activity, and an effort assertedly 
will be made to treat qualified importers 
fairly. Should it appear that any other 
commodities are arriving in China, or are 
ordered and exchange applied for, in un- 
warrantedly large quantities, rulings 
similar to that of circular No. 42 may be 
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put into effect at any time at the dis- 
cretion of the Central Bank of China, to 
restrict the granting of foreign exchange 
for purchase of such articles. 

Circular No. 45, referring to the same 
items as circular No. 42, directed the 
appointed banks not to accept foreign 
currency notes in payment of exchange 
covering imports of those articles. How- 
ever, for affected commodities already 
arrived, or en route and shipped before 
June 15, 1946, importers are permitted 
to cover by the use of blocked funds. 
Naturally, the costs in Chinese currency 
under this procedure are higher than if 
importers were able to obtain exchange 
at the official rate of 2,040 Chinese dol- 
lars to 1 United States dollar, as charged 
by the appointed banks. 

It should be noted that two of the 
listed items (perfume and cosmetics) 
were already on the list of prohibited 
imports under the Temporary Foreign 
Trade Regulations effective March 1, 
1946. They will continue to be treated 
as prohibited items by the Customs, no 
change in their status being made as a 
result of their mention in Central Bank 
of China circular No. 42. Further, the 
other commodities will continue to be 
permitted entry by the Customs, despite 
the Central Bank of China’s ruling with 
respect to foreign exchange, although 
this situation may be changed by future 
regulations. This emphasizes that the 
Temporary Foreign Trade Regulations 
and the Temporary Regulations with 
Regard to Foreign Exchange Transac- 
tions, although announced at the same 
time (February 25, 1946), are at the 
present time separate regulations which 
do not always coincide in effect. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Leaf Tobacco Import Authorizations 
Received.—Information has been re- 
ceived from the U. S. Consulate General, 
Shanghai, that all American dealers in 
leaf tobacco there have received author- 
ization to import during the 7-month 
period, March to September inclusive, 
the quantities and values of American 
leaf tobacco for which they had made 
application. 

Leaf tobacco is one of five commodi- 
ties which under the Temporary Foreign 
Trade Regulations effective: March 1, 
1946, may be imported into China only 
under license. Importers of these com- 
modities were required to register with 
the Import Licensing Department of the 
Chinese Customs, and then to apply in 
advance for quarterly allocations of 
amounts to be imported. The present 
authorizations provide for the 7—month 
period, but applications for future quar- 
ters must be submitted prior to the last 
month of the preceding quarter. For 
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example, under present regulations ap- 
plications for the October-December 
quarter are to be filed by the end of 


August 1946. 
Cuba 


Airgram From U. 5. Embassy 
at Habana 


Of Cuba’s 160 active sugar mills, only 
3 are still grinding and the remainder of 
their production will not alter signifj- 
cantly the June 24 figure of 4,454,000 
short tons of raw sugar for the 1946 crop. 
Rainfall has been heavy and general 
since early May, and has favored the 
growth of sugarcane and of most sum- 
mer crops; an important exception to 
this is rice, plantings of which have of 
late been retarded by rain-flooded fields, 

An almost record pineapple crop soon 
will be completely disposed of through 
the exportation of fresh pineapples to 
the United States and by canning. The 
shipment of this year’s large crop of 
avocados is now under way and arrange- 
ments are being made for the transpor- 
tation of about 3,000,000 pounds by air 
to Miami. 

In contrast to locally produced food- 
stuffs, supplies of which are more abun- 
dant in a number of instances, imported 
staple products such as rice, lard, flour, 
vegetable oils, and malt, are on the whole 
probably as scarce as they were at any 
time during the war. At least 10 percent 
of Cuba’s bakeries have been forced to 
close for lack of flour, and more are ex- 
pected to close before the flour crisis is 
over. Rice and lard are obtainable only 
at black-market prices, and official ef- 
forts to enforce ceiling prices for food- 
stuffs continue to meet with little, if any, 
success. 

With the close of the sugar-harvesting 
season business activities have shown 
some signs of leveling off, although both 
wholesale and retail trade is being main- 
tained at a rate well above that of the 
corresponding period last year. The sup- 
ply situation has eased somewhat in a 
number of commodity lines, including 
automotive products, tires and tubes, and 
certain types of rayon piece goods, al- 
though shortages of textiles in general 
and of iron and steel products continue 
in aggravated form. The shortage of 
concrete reinforcing bars is holding up 
numerous building projects, while ce- 
ment consumption is running well ahead 
of local production and importers are ex- 
periencing increasing difficulties in locat- 
ing sources of supply abroad. Despite 
these difficulties, construction in general 
is expanding steadily, with the Govern- 
ment continuing to appropriate the ma- 
jor share of its sizable surplus revenues 
for public works projects of all kinds. 
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The trend in most indexes of business 
activity is favorable. The revenues of 
Cuba’s two chief railway systems during 
the 5-month period January—May rose 
from $15,300,000 in 1945 to $17,300,000 in 
1946. Telephone installations during the 
same period showed a net gain of 1,395, 
and applications for installations at the 
end of May totaled 11,910. On the other 
hand, gross receipts of the Havana Elec- 
tric Railway Co., which operates the 
tramway systems in Habana, Camaguey, 
and Santiago, showed a small decline 
during the first 3 months of 1946 com- 
pared with the first 3 months of 1945. 
This company was placed under Govern- 
ment control as a result of labor difficul- 
ties in November 1945, but the press now 
reports that the Cabinet resolved on June 
26 to restore the company to private 
operation. 

Long-standing opposition of port la- 
borers to the Seatrain and Carferry lines 
crystalized upon the resumption of these 
services in June. Port workers staged an 
island-wide protest strike which was ter- 
minated when the Government issued 
temporary regulations governing the dis- 
charge of the cargo from such vessels. 
Definitive regulations are to be issued 
shortly and may determine whether these 
services can be economically maintained. 
A decree has been promulgated provid- 
ing that all commercial establishments 
and stores must close on Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoons during the months 
of July and August without any reduction 
in employees’ wages. 

In keeping with the policy of the Min- 
istry of Commerce of removing trade con- 
trols wherever possible, the rationing of 
trucks, automobiles, tin mill, black plate, 
and tire-repair materials has been abol- 
ished, and consideration is now being 
given to the elimination of tire and tube 
rationing. An export embargo, however, 
has been placed on domestic hardwoods 
at the request of the local furniture and 
building trades on the ground that the 
entire present production of these woods 
is essential for Cuba’s domestic consump- 
tion requirements. 

Tourist trade is showing further signs 
of revival; approximately 45,000 tourists 
visited the Island during the first 6 
months of the year as against 34,000 for 
the entire year 1945. As a result, pas- 
senger air service between Habana and 
Miami showed extraordinary growth dur- 
ing the first 5 months of the year when 
incoming planes totaled 3,118 as against 
523 during the corresponding period of 
1945. The number of passengers carried 
likewise showed a substantial increase, 
the principal American air line engaged 
in this service having carried 56,438 in- 
coming and 61,098 outgoing passengers 
Curing the 1946 period as against 11,939 
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and 14,847, respectively, during the 1945 
period. 

Government collections, aided by a 
long and remunerative sugar-harvesting 
season, continued substantially in excess 
of the high levels of 1945 and have been 
augmented by about 13,000,000 pesos rep- 
resenting the proceeds from the Govern- 
ment’s seizure of the price differential of 
sugar sales to countries other than the 
United States. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Wheat Flour: New Subsidy on Imports 
of 1,200,000 Bags.—In a move to increase 
the supply of wheat flour available for 
Cuba, the Cuban Government enacted 
decree No. 1159, published in the Offi- 
cial Gazette of May 17, 1946, granting a 
subsidy on imports of 1,200,000 bags (200 
pounds each) of wheat flour purchased 
within 90 days of the date of the publi- 
cation of the decree and shipped to Cuba 
before January 1, 1947. The subsidy 
amounts to $2.54 per bag on first patent 
flour and $2 per bag on wheat flour of 
any other kind. 

Decree No. 4128 of December 31, 1945, 
permitted a subsidy on imports and allo- 
cated import quotas to various import- 
ers. Under the new decree, 1,000,000 
bags will be allocated to the importers 
based on imports made under the terms 
of decree No. 4128. The remainder will 
be allotted to merchants who did not 
import any wheat flour under the pre- 
vious decree. 

Commercial Samples of Cuban Indus- 
tries May Be Exported Without a Per- 
mit.—Merchants and industrialists reg- 
istered in the Register of Importers and 


Exporters may export samples of no’ 


commercial value without a permit from 
the Ministry of Commerce, according to 
resolution No. 663 published in the Offi- 
cial Gazette of June 10, 1946. The reso- 
lution states that the samples must be 
exported for propaganda purposes and 
must not exceed 1 kilogram in weight; 
when a single company exports several 
samples in one container each sample 
must not exceed 1 kilogram in weight. 
When the samples are beverages or other 
liquids, the quantity is limited to 1 liter. 


Dodecanese 


Islands 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Resumption of Ordinary Parcel-Post 
Service. —Effective at once, ordinary (un- 
registered and uninsured) parcel-post 


|For announcement of decree No. 4128, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 
26, 1946.] 
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Service to the Dodecanese Islands 
(Rhodes, Cos, Patmos, Lipso, Kalymnos, 
Leros, Nisyros, Tilos, Karchi, Symi, Asty- 
palaea, Karpathos, Casos, and Castel- 
rosso) is resumed, subject to the same 
rates and conditions as are applicable to 
Greece, according to the Postmaster 
General’s Order No. 31978, dated June 25, 
1946, and published in the United States 
Postal Bulletin, Washington, of June 27. 

Only one parcel may be sent each 2 
weeks from the same sender to the Same 
addressee. 

The weight of each parcel is limited to 
11 pounds. 

The licensing requirements of the Of- 
fice of International Trade, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., are 
applicable to parcels for delivery in the 
Dodecanese Islands. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tomato and Pimento Seeds: New Im- 
port Regulations Promulgated.—_Tomato 
and pimento seeds imported into the 
Dominican Republic must be accompa- 
nied by a certificate of an authorized 
official in the country of origin certifying 
that the seeds have been disinfected with 
a mercury compound, according to decree 
No. 3566 of May 27, 1946. 


Ecuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Taz Established on All Mer- 
chandise Imported or Exported Through 
New Quito Customhouse.—An additional 
tax of one-half of 1 percent ad valorem 
on all merchandise imported or exported 
through the new customhouse planned 
for Quito, Ecuador, has been established, 
according to an Executive decree pub- 
lished in the Ecuadoran press on June 
9, 1946, to be effective from the date of 
promulgation in the Registro Oficial. 

The tax will be levied on all imports 
into, or exports from, the Provinces of 
Pichincha, Carchi, Imbabura, Cotopaxi, 
Tungurahua, and Chimborazo. Pending 
construction of the warehouses and cus- 
tomhouse at Quito the tax will be levied 
at the port of Guayaquil. 

Seventy percent of the proceeds of the 
new tax will be allotted to the Quito 
municipal treasurer for the purchase 
or construction of a customhouse at 
Quito and 30 percent to the Ministry of 
Treasury for construction of a warehouse 
at Duran and the purchase of lighters, 
vehicles, and furniture. 
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The decree authorizes the Quito mu- 
nicipal council to borrow locally or 
abroad up to 2,000,000 sucres to permit 
immediate construction work pending re- 
ceipt of revenues from this tax. 


El Salvador 


Transport and Communication 


New Air Line to Extend Services to 
U. S.—A new air line, to carry both pas- 
sengers and freight, was inaugurated on 
May 18, from San Salvador, El Salvador, 
to Guatemala, by the Aerovias Latino 
Americanas S. A. 

This company plans to extend its serv- 
ices to other Central American countries, 
and has applied to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board of the United States for authoriza- 
tion to operate a route to St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 


France 


Exchange and Finance 


Extension of Limit for Filing Returns 
in the United States Under the Solidarity 
Tax.—As an amendment to the filing in- 
structions applicable in the United States 
under the French National Solidarity 
Tax the French Ministry of Finance an- 
nounces that the time limit of July 15, 
1946, for filing of returns has been ex- 
tended and expires on November 1, 1946, 
according to a circular of June 17 from 
the French Embassy, Washington. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coordination Committee of Organiza- 
tion Committees of the Preserved Food 
Industries Dissolved.—The Coordination 
Committee of the Organization Commit- 
tees of the Preserved Fish Industry and 
of the Preserved Foods Industries was 
dissolved in France, effective June l, 
1946, by decree No. 46-1006 of May 11, 
1946, published in the Journal Officiel 
of May 12. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
29, 1944, for notice of decree No. 1821 of Sep- 
tember 4, 1943, establishing Coordination 
Committee, and of December 15, 1945, for 
notice of dissolution of Organization Com- 


mittee of Preserved Fish Industry, and its 
replacement. | 


Two Organization Committees in Pre- 
served Food Industries Dissolved and Re- 
placed.—The Organization Committee of 
the Industries Manufacturing Jams and 
Fruits Preserved in Sugar, and the Or- 
ganization Committee of the Preserved 
Foods Industries, were dissolved in 
France and replaced by a new organiza- 
tion, the Trade Office of Manufacturers 
of Preserved Foods, Jams, and Fruits 
Preserved in Sugar, by decree No. 45-2334 
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of October 12, 1945, published in the 
Journal Officiel of October 13. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
1, 1942, and October 24, 1942, for announce- 


ment of decrees establishing above commit- 
tees. ] 


Exemption From Production and 
Transaction Taxes on Exported Goods 
Reestablished—The exemption from 
turn-over (production and transaction) 
taxes on goods exported from France was 
restored by decree No. 45-1736 of 
August 2, 1945, published in the Journal 


Officiel of the French Republic on 
August 4. 

Sales, commission, and brokerage 
transactions dealing with products, 


goods, or articles exported from France, 
and transactions consisting in finishing 
operations on products, goods, or articles 
intended for exportation, are now ex- 
empted from (a) the production tax of 
3 percent ad valorem, and (b) the regu- 
lar transaction tax of 1 percent ad 
valorem or the luxury transaction tax of 
16, 18, or 25 percent ad valorem. 

[Exemption from these taxes had been 
suspended by a decree of September 17, 
1940 and confirmed by law No. 27 of January 
27, 1944, modifying and codifying the texts 
concerning production and transaction taxes, 
which was later validated. The present 
item amplifies and replaces the preliminary 
announcement on this exemption which ap- 
peared in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
December 1, 1945.] 

“Luxury” Transaction Taxes on Speci- 
fied Products Increased (Correction) — 
In the item with the above heading ap- 
pearing in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of June 23, 1945, under France, Tariffs 
and Trade Controls, the footnote should 
read as follows: 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 


ber 30, 1943, for notice of the imposition of 
the “luxury” transaction tax.] 


Through a typographical error, this 
date was given as October 3 instead of 
October 30. 

Commercial Agreement With Hungary 
Concluded —A commercial agreement 
between France and Hungary was con- 
cluded on June 17, 1846, for the dura- 
tion of 1 year, according to a report of 
June 19 from the American Embassy, 
Paris. France has agreed to supply 
Hungary with 150,000,000 francs of mer- 
chandise, to consist principally of agri- 
cultural machinery, textiles, and colonial 
products. Under the terms of the 
agreement, Hungary has agreed to supply 
France specified quantities of poultry, 
eggs, game, and canned food. 

Commercial and Payments Agree- 
ments With Yugoslavia Concluded.—A 
commercial agreement and a payments 
agreement between France and Yugo- 
slavia were concluded at Paris on June 
12, 1946, according to an airgram of June 
14 from the American Embassy at Paris. 
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The commercial agreement, which en- 
tered into force on June 15, provides for 
the delivery by Yugoslavia to France of 
specified quantities of wood, hemp, hops, 
mercury, lead, and other minerals. 

In return, France has agreed to export 
to Yugoslavia certain specified quanti- 
ties of electrical and mechanical equip- 
ment, optical instruments, chemica] 
products, graphite, textile products, and 


spices. 
Gambia 


Economic Conditions 


CusTOMS COLLECTIONS INCREASE DurING 
1945 


Gross customs duties collected in the 
Gambia, British West Africa, for the 
year ended December 31, 1945, totaled 
£301,100, an increase of 4.4 percent com- 
pared with the figure for 1944. Receipts 
from ad valorem duties decreased 46 
percent to £41,900, but specific duties 
yielded £237,800, 22 percent more than 
in the preceding year. Tobacco 
(£97,300), kola nuts (£50,000), and cot- 
tons (£38,500) yielded more than 78 per- 
cent of the revenue from specific duties. 
Revenue from export duties, now levied 
only on peanuts, increased 44 percent 
to £21,400 for the year 1945. 

For the first quarter of 1946, customs 
receipts were £123,000, a net increase of 
£49,200 over the comparable 1945 period. 
Ad valorem duties contributed £7,100, 
and specific duties yielded £100,300. Ex- 
port duties on groundnuts increased 46 
percent to £15,600. 


Germany 


Transport and Communication 


Activity at Hamburg.—Direct steam- 
ship connections have now been estab- 
lished between Hamburg, Germany, and 
North America, North and South Africa, 
and British India, and in April transit 
shipments through Hamburg to Czecho- 
slovakia were resumed. 

Incoming shipping at Hamburg in 
April amounted to 191,148 net registered 
tons, compared with 180,745 tons of out- 
bound. German mercantile shipping 
during April reached the record low level 
of 3.2 percent of the grand total of 
365,584 metric tons of imports and ex- 
ports, although the total showed an in- 
crease of 64,650 tons over the total for 
March. 

During the first 4 months of 1946, 671 
seagoing vessels (785,532 net registered 
tons) arrivedin Hamburg. Military ves- 
sels numbered 458 and had a tonnage of 
760,570; merchant ships numbered 213. 
Total freight turn-over for the 4 months’ 
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period amounted to 1,310,000 metric tons, 
1,130,000 tons of which were imports and 
180,000 tons were exports. 


Greece 


Airgram from U. S. Embassy 
at Athens 


The relative economic stability noted 
in April appears to have been reinforced 
in May by the opening of Greece’s first 
post-liberation national assembly. In 
addition, efforts were being made, in col- 
laboration with the British Economic 
Mission and currency experts (including 
an American adviser), to slow down the 
rise in currency circulation, to increase 
Government revenues, move UNRRA 
supplies more rapidly, and to encourage 
industrial production. A British-spon- 
sored proposal for a Greek equivalent of 
the wartime USCC and UKCC aroused 
widespread fears in commercial circles 
of a possible State monopoly of imports 
and exports, but at the beginning of June 
the plan was understood to have been 
substantially modified. The proposed 
Corporation, which will require the ap- 
proval of the Greek Assembly, apparently 
will be concerned primarily with the 
moving of State-owned supplies, sur- 
plus Army stocks, captured enemy equip- 
ment, and Government purchases 
abroad; it is not intended to compete 
with private enterprise. Arrangements 
were made with an American company 
for the purchase of quantities of petro- 
leum coke from the Persian Gulf to coun- 
ter the anticipated fuel shortage result- 
ing in part from strikes in the United 
States. 

Continued rains and cool weather dur- 
ing May were favorable to the maturity 
of the grain crop, though cotton suffered 
somewhat. Rainfall was unusually 
heavy for the season, encouraging the 
planting and growth of vegetables. 
Floods and a hailstorm in the Argos 
region resulted in damage to about 3,700 
acres of crops. The chief loss was in 
wheat, which was almost ready to har- 
vest. The improved condition of live- 
stock reflected improved feed and pas- 
ture conditions, but the Newcastle dis- 
ease continued to take its toll of poultry. 
Locust infestation was found in Epirus, 
Thessaly, Central Greece, Euboea, and 
Peloponnesus. Poisonous bait distrib- 
uted by the Government seemed likely to 
keep the damage to a minimum. Sup- 
Plies of pesticides for insect and disease 
control appeared adequate, but there 
was a lack of nitrogenous fertilizers. 

The June relief rations were scheduled 
to be about the same as in May for the 
6 cities and 45 larger towns in Greece, 
with a value of about 800 calories per 
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person per day. The rations for other 
areas were to be reduced in proportion to 
the amount of grain produced within the 
various sections. Pulses or soups were to 
be issued in addition to sugar, meat, and 
vegetables. 

A slight increase in the general com- 
modity price level was recorded during 
May, but lower prices were reported for 
seasonal products, especially vegetables 
and fruits. Stock and bond quotations 
reacted from 5 to 30 percent during the 
month, canceling a good part of the 
sharp rise which followed the formation 
of the new Government in early April. 

Industrial production continued to 
improve, according to data compiled by 
the Federation of Greek Industries for 
the Athens-Piraeus area. With the ex- 
ception of building-material, metal- 
working, flour-milling, and lignite-min- 
ing production, nearly all major indus- 
tries recorded substantial increases in 
output during April. The cotton-tex- 
tile industry operated at 60 percent of 
prewar capacity, a 10-percent advance 
over March. Increases of 10 to 90 per- 
cent were noted in the woolen, silk, and 
rayon textile branches. Substantially 
larger output also was reported in brews, 
chemical fertilizers, sheet glass, lead 
smelting, soap, chemical products, and 
foodstuffs in general. However, flour 
milling fell off sharply as a result of the 
wheat shortage and the curtailment of 
bread rations. The wartime law for- 
bidding the dismissal of employees and 
requiring that the greater part of their 
wages be paid whether they work or not 
was repealed early in May. As a first 
indication of the effect of this repeal the 
cotton-textile industry is preparing to 
start a second daily shift as soon as the 
necessary hands become available. 

The increase in banknotes during 
May was less than 50,000,000,000 drach- 
mas as compared with 57,000,000,000 in 
April. Government revenues during the 
same 2 months remained almost con- 
stant at 70,000,000,000 drachmas. Gold 
coins aggregating 500,000 sovereigns were 
acquired from the British Treasury for 
the continued control of the rate of the 
sovereign in the local market. On May 
24 the public purchase and sale of gold 
coins, which since February had been 
permitted on the Athens Stock Exchange 
and through five recognized brokers, was 
again confined to the Bank of Greece. 
New buying and selling rates of 125,000 
and 130,000 drachmas for the sovereign 
were established as against the former 
rates of 130,000 and 135,000 drachmas. 

The 1946-47 budget, drafted in col- 
laboration with the British Economic 
Mission, was scheduled for presentation 
to the Assembly during the first week of 
June. Ordinary expenditures were ex- 
pected to be about 1,000,000,000,000 
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drachmas, and ordinary revenues ap- 
proximately 200,000,000,000 below that 
figure. These totals exclude income and 
expenditure related to the handling of 
relief supplies and do not cover the im- 
port requirements of the armed forces 
or items classed as construction costs. 
The tax on cigarettes was increased by 
64 percent effective May 24. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fur Trimmings: Unrestricted Impor- 
tation Authorized.—The unrestricted im- 
portation into Greece of fur trimmings, 
provided no payment in foreign exchange 
is involved, has been authorized by a 
decision of the Greek Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy dated May 23, 1946, ac- 
cording to a report from the U. S. Em- 
bassy, Athens. Fur trimmings are usu- 
ally imported into Greece from abroad, 
principally from the United States, for 
manipulation by highly skilled workmen 
and reexport. 


Luxemburg 


Transport and Communication 


Resumption of Money-Order Service. — 
International money-order service was 
resumed between the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg and the United States on July 
1, 1946, according to instruction in the 
United States Postal Bulletin of June 27. 

The present rate of conversion is 1 
Luxemburg franc equals 2.4 cents. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 


ary 16, 1946, for notice of resumption of 
money-order service with Belgium.] 


Mexico 
Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Export Valuations Modified on Cer- 
tain Items.—The official valuations for 
application of the 12 percent export tax 
in Mexico have been modified on a num- 
ber of items by an Administrative Cir- 
cular, published in the Diario Oficial of 
June 15, 1946, and effective June 21, 1946. 

The new valuations in Mexican pesos 
per gross kilogram, unless otherwise 
specified, with former valuations in pa- 
rentheses, are as follows: Manes and 
tails, 6.40 (10); goat hair, unspecified, 
0.56 (0.27); pimienta 1.50 (1.18); sesame 
paste, 281 per gross ton (230) ; cottonseed 
paste, 269 per gross ton (229); peanut 
paste, 283 per gross ton (236); oilseed 
meal, unspecified, 283 per gross ton, 
(251); peanut meal, 283 per gross ton 
(236); rapeseed, 0.65 (0.36); zacaton 
root, 1.85 (1.50); crude petroleum with 
density over 0.96, 34.80 per cubic centi- 
meter (34.46); motor oil (Diesel) and 
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fuel petroleum, 35.60 per cubic centimeter 
(34.55): gas oil from petroleum, 50.15 
per cubic centimeter (49.16); sugarcane 
molasses, 0.12 (0.07); vegetable-tanned 
leather, without grain, of cattle, com- 
monly called splits, 1.90 (new item); 
chrome-tanned leather, without grain, 
of cattle, commonly called light splits, 
5 (new item); articles not specified of 
tin, lead, antimony, zinc and their alloys, 
3.50 (4). 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade Agreement and Monetary 
Agreement Concluded Between the Neth- 
erlands and Belgium.—A trade agree- 
ment and a monetary agreement have 
been concluded between the Netherlands 
and the Belgium-Luxemburg Economic 
Union at Brussels on May 24, 1946, ac- 
cording to Economische Voorlichting, 
The Hague, May 28, 1946. These agree- 
ments regulate economic relations be- 
tween the signatories for the period from 
June 1, 1946, to May 31, 1947. 

The trade agreement provides for an 
aggregate exchange of goods amounting 
to 500,000,000 guilders (1 guilder=$0.37). 
Belgium-Luxemburg are to furnish the 
Netherlands with different textile goods, 
window glass, materials necessary for 
reconstruction, lumber products, iron, 
steel, metallurgical products, tires, 
chemical and paper products, decorative 
shrubs and synthetic fertilizer. The 
Netherlands will export to Belgium-Lux- 
emburg: Electrotechnical and radio ar- 
ticles, sand and gravel, chemical prod- 
ucts, flax, seed potatoes, garden seeds, 
animals for breeding purposes (cattle 
and pigs), flower bulbs, products of tree 
nurseries, and fishery products. 

The monetary agreement regulates the 
financing of excess Netherland pur- 
chases in Belgium-Luxemburg by credits, 
repayment of debts, loans, rendering of 
services, and other ways. It also deals 
with the deblocking of certain Belgian 
and Netherland assets, with the transfer 
of obligations, rentals, and income in 
general. 

Rules Governing Compensation Trans- 
actions—The regulations applying at 
present to private compensation (“bar- 
ter”) transactions in Netherland foreign 
trade have been announced in Econom- 
ische Voorlichting, April 30, 1946. 

All inquiries and applications with re- 
gard to these transactions (also where 
agricultural products are wholly or 
partly involved) must be submitted in 
the first instance to the Central Service 
for Imports and Exports (Centrale Di- 
enst voor In- en Uitvoer—C. D. I. U.). 
The C. D. I. U. will assist in the prepara- 
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tion of such transactions, and applicants 
are expected to submit to it all details 
with regard to the proposed transaction, 
prices, conditions, and the like. The 
C. D. I. U. is to take up the matter with 
the interested Government authorities 
(Rijksbureaux and Monopoly Holders) 
and, after this, will submit the transac- 
tion proposal in its final form to the Gen- 
eral Directorate for Foreign Economic 
Relations (Diretoraat Generaal van de 
Buitenlandsche Economische Betrekkin- 
gen). This office will make the final de- 
cision which is to be transmited to the 
ea: VU. 

Proposed compensation transactions 
will be evaluated according to the rules 
applicable to all other imports, and only 
those concerning imports urgently 
needed in the national economy will be 
approved. Furthermore, such transac- 
tions are not authorized with countries 
which have concluded commercial or 
monetary agreements with the Nether- 
lands (including Canada and the United 
States), but only with countries which 
now have no such agreements with the 
Netherlands and only until such an 
agreement is concluded, it is stated. 

Trade Agreement Netherlands-Den- 
mark Signed.—A trade agreement has 
been signed between the Netherlands 
and Denmark, effective from April 1, 
1946, according to Economische Voor- 
lichting, The Hague, May 28, 1946. The 
agreement will remain in force until 
April 1, 1947, and may be prolonged after 
this date, unless canceled by one of the 
signatories. 

It provides for Netherland exports to 
Denmark of the following commodities 
(values in Danish crowns); garden 
seeds, 700,000; oysters, 200,000; alcohols, 
60,000; cut flowers, 100,000; ready-to- 
wear garments, 500,000; woolen, cotton, 
and rayon fabrics, 1,000,000; dyes, 400,- 
000; various chemical products, 2,500,- 
000; radio and other electrotechnical ar- 
ticles, 9,500,000; machines and other 
iron goods, 4,000,000; various other 
items, 5,000,000. It further arranges for 
Similar exports, specified quantitatively 
in metric tons, as follows: Powdered co- 
coa, 500; cocoa butter, 400; flower bulbs, 
400; rayon yarns, 100; and raw iron, 
7,500. 

Denmark is to supply the Netherlands 
with the following commodities (values 
in Danish crowns): Machines, appara- 
tus and farm implements, 2,500,000; in- 
sulators and other technical porcelain 
articles, 1,000,000; hides and skins, 1,- 
000,000; seeds, 7,200,000; also 4,500 head 
of cattle under a special compensation 
arrangement. 

The signatories contemplate special 
compensation transactions as concerns 
various other commodities. 
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The value of the Danish crown is 
slightly more than $0.20. 
|For the monetary agreement Nether. 


lands-Denmark see FOREIGN COMMERcE 
WEEKLY, May 18, 1946.] 


Transport and Communication 


Parcel-Post Service Extended to Addi- 
tional Countries.—Parcels May now be 
sent by ordinary mail from the Nether- 
lands to the following additional coun- 
tries: Finland, Switzerland, Brazil, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Panama, Uruv- 
guay, Trinidad, Venezuela, Madeira, Mo- 
zambique, Canada, and Mexico. Air- 
mail packages of not more than 1 kilo- 
grams may be sent to Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Great Britain, and Northern 
Ireland, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
Czechslovakia, Sweden, and Switzerland, 
according to RVD Commentaar, The 
Hague, May 20, 1946. 

Commercial packages are subject to 
the regulations applying to all imports 
and exports. Export licenses must be 
applied for at the Centrale Dienst voor 
In-en Vitvoer or at other offices author- 
ized by it. Application blanks for li- 
censes may be obtained in this case from 
the Chambers for Commerce and Indus- 
try. Parcels sent by private persons— 
as for instance gift packages—must also 
be accompanied by an export license, 
However, application blanks for these 
packages may be obtained gratis at the 
post offices. 

[For the original list of countries with 


which parcel-post service was resumed see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, June 1, 1946.] 


Nigeria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Materials for Mining Industry To En- 
ter Duty-Free——By an order of the Ni- 
gerian government, effective February 7, 
1946, cited as the Customs (Preparation 
of Ores) Resolution and Order, 1946, 
Part III (Exemptions from Duty) of the 
First Schedule to the Customs Ordi- 
nance, 1942, was amended by the addi- 
tion of the following paragraph to item 
No. 15, “Apparatus, appliances, imple- 
ments, instruments, and tools of the 
following kinds”: 

15A. Appliances, apparatus, and materials, 
including explosives, shown to the satisfac- 
tion of the Comptroller to be imported ex- 
clusively for use in some industrial process 
for the separation of metals or precious 
stones from ores, soil, or other natural mat- 
ter within Nigeria, or for use in the han- 
dling, dressing, or preparation of ores for 
commercial purposes. 


Import Duty on Gasoline Lowered.— 
The import duty on gasoline was re- 
duced from 10d. to 8d. per gallon, effec- 
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tive April 1, 1946, according to an order 
published in the official Nigeria Gazette 
of March 28, 1946. The surtax of one- 
fourth of the amount of duty remains 
unchanged. 

Export Duty on Tin Increased.—The 
Nigerian government has authorized an 
increase in the export duty on tin or tin 
ore from 1s. 6d. to 6s. 8d. per ton, ac- 
cording to a notice in the Gazette of 
April 4, 1946. 


Southern 


Rhodesia 


Transport and Communication 


Aviation Developments.—As a tem- 
porary wartime expedient Southern 
Rhodesia Air Services were made a 
branch of the Department of Air, and 
are still a government interest. A 
change is being planned for the future, 
however, and an Act of Parliament has 
been passed creating the statutory cor- 
poration known as Central African Air- 
ways Corp., to which the Government 
will contribute financially. Similar leg- 
islation is being passed in the adjacent 
territories of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. 


Surinam 


Economic Conditions 


BAUXITE SHIPMENTS 


Bauxite shipments during May 1946 
amounted to 70,868 long tons as com- 
pared with 67,502 tons during the pre- 
ceding month. Of this total, 5,849 tons 
were chemical ore. 

However, because of a shortage of 
shipping facilities, it is believed that pro- 
duction of bauxite dropped during June. 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 


The Swedish Minister of Commerce 
has appointed a commercial policy com- 
mittee to assist the Government in out- 
lining Sweden’s future trade policy, ac- 
cording to an announcement published 
April 30 in Post-och Inrikes Tidningar, 
Stockholm. This committee, of which 
Professor Myrdal, the Minister of Com- 
merce, is chairman, consists of the fol- 
lowing members: S. Sahlin, deputy 
chairman, E. Browaldh, G. Carlsson, J. 
L. Ekman, R. von Heidenstam, A. Jo- 
hansson, S. Lundberg, J. O. Modig, E. S. 
Sjogren, G. Vahlberg, A. Wetterlund, 
and T. Vinell. The members of this 
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committee either occupy important of- 
ficial positions or are leaders of com- 
merce and industry in.Sweden. 

The press announcement states that 
the committee will also consider customs 
and treaty problems from a trade-politi- 
cal viewpoint. In this connectien Min- 
ister Myrdal made special reference to 
a proposal for the promotion of interna- 
tional trade and employment drawn up 
by American experts on the occasion of 
the conclusion of the financial agree- 
ment between Great Britain and the 
United States in 1945, and indicated that 
a copy of this proposal, which will be the 
basis for discussion at an international 
economic conference to be convened on 
the initiative of the United States, had 
been submitted to the Swedish Govern- 
ment by the American Government for 
comment. Reference was also made to 
the report concerning trade policies dur- 
ing the postwar period which was sub- 
mitted to Sweden by the Economic and 
Financial Committee of the League of 
Nations in April 1945. 

The Swedish Commission for Eco- 
nomic Postwar Planning devoted part 
of its report, issued in the summer of 
1945, to commercial policy, treating this 
subject not only with regard to the post- 
war transition period but also from a 
long-range viewpoint. The press an- 
nouncement stated that since the release 
of this report Sweden’s commercial re- 
lations with a number of countries and 
furthermore commercial policy measures 
and declarations of various kinds issued 
by foreign countries have made it pos- 
sible to regard Sweden's trade-political 
situation as easier to evaluate. For this 
reason the Minister of Commerce 
deemed the time opportune for a more 
thorough review of the long-range plan- 
ning program for Swedish commercial 
policy. 

Goods Exchange Agreement for 1946- 
47 Concluded.—An agreement between 
Iceland and Sweden concerning the con- 
tinued reciprocal exchange of commodi- 
ties between the two countries during 
the period April 1, 1946, to March 31, 
1947, was signed at Stockholm on May 
18, 1946, and then became provisionally 
effective, pending ratification by ex- 
change of notes, according to Kommer- 
siella Middelanden, Stockholm, May 1946. 
The agreement is in general similar to 
the one which preceded it (see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 30, 1945). 

Sweden agrees to the exportation to 
Iceland of Swedish power-plant equip- 
ment, navigation-light matériel, electric 
motors and related electrical supplies, 
telephone equipment, marine motors and 
spare parts, agricultural machines, sepa- 
rators, ball and roller bearings, refrigera- 
tors, paper and board, matches, various 
implements, wood goods, plywood, wall- 
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board, prefabricated houses, and other 
articles. 

Iceland agrees to issue licenses for the 
exportation to Sweden of cod roe, sheep- 
skins, wool, and dried fish, as well as for 
125,000 barrels of salt herring, on con- 
dition that Sweden furnish the empty 
barrels required. Sweden has stated that 
for the time being it is prepared to au- 
thorize the exportation of 75,000 empty 
barrels. Effectuation of the exportation 
of most of the commodities here con- 
cerned will depend on the solution of the 
question of price. Both parties agree to 
pay in free exchange any balance re- 
sulting from the deliveries contemplated 
in the agreement. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Commodity Exchange Arrangement 
Negotiated with Switzerland—An ar- 
rangement for Swedish-Swiss mutual 
trade during the period April 1, 1946, to 
March 31, 1947, was negotiated in Stock- 
holm by trade delegations from the re- 
spective countries during the early part 
of March, according to an announcement 
published in Kommersiella Meddelanden 
No. 4, April 1946. 

The planned merchandise exchange 
(which, it is understood, will not be em- 
bodied in a formal agreement) contem- 
plates that trade between the two coun- 
tries will be maintained at previous 
levels. Swiss exports to Sweden are ex- 
pected to consist foremost of textile goods 
such as cotton, rayon and staple fiber 
yarns, fabrics of various kinds, and ho- 
siery, but, in addition, they will probably 
include, as in the past, radio parts, elec- 
trical installation material, aniline dyes, 
chemicals and pharmaceutical products, 
dental goods, photographic paper, 
watches, and textile auxiliary materials. 

Swedish exports to Switzerland are to 
include paper and pulp, iron and steel, 
ball and roller bearings, machinery tools, 
implements, radio apparatus, and prod- 
ucts of the chemical industry. 

The two trade delegations also consid- 
ered the prospects of marketing Swedish 
fish in Switzerland. The Swiss delega- 
tion indicated that the Swiss authorities 
would place no obstacles in the way of 
such trade but expressed the opinion that 
marketing prospects were rather limited 
under existing conditions. 

Both countries indicated a deSire to 
maintain trade and financial relations 
on the freest basis possible. 

Discussions are expected to be held 
again in the fall to review import and 
export questions, particularly with re- 
spect to such difficulties as may arise in 
connection with the delivery of a number 
of agricultural products, raw materials, 
and industrial products. 
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An improvement of present transpor- 
tation facilities between the two coun- 
tries was also given special consideration 
during the trade discussion meetings. 

Commercial and Payments Agreement 
Concluded With Turkey.—Separate 
agreements governing trade and pay- 
ments between Sweden and Turkey for 
a period of 1 year, with provisions for 
prolongation, were signed in Stockholm 
April 24, 1946, according to an announce- 
ment published in Kommersiella Med- 
delanden No. 4, April 1946. Both agree- 
ments entered into force June 15, 1946, 
subject to the approval by the Swedish 
Riksdag and the Turkish Legislative 
Assembly. 

The trade agreement does not stipulate 
fixed import and export quotas, but 
simply states that the exchange of com- 
modities shall be in conformity with the 
system of granting import and export 
licenses which is applicable in each 
country. Among the products Sweden 
is expected to receive from Turkey will 
be dried fruit, wine, tobacco, and sheep- 
skins, and Turkey expects to receive from 
Sweden industrial products, as well as 
lumber, paper, and pulp. 

Payments shall be made in accordance 
with regulations set forth in the pay- 
ments agreement. All Swedish-Turkish 
free foreign exchange and compensation 
transactions which had not been com- 
pleted when the new agreement went into 
effect may be fulfilled. 

In accordance with the terms of pay- 
ments agreement all payments shall be 
made in Swedish crowns through an ac- 
count in the Swedish Riksbank. All 
Swedish-Turkish transactions which re- 
main unsettled at the termination of 
the agreement shall be completed in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
agreement. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Transport and Communication 


New Air Services.—A new air service 
between Johannesburg, Union of South 
Africa, and Windhoek, South-West 
Africa, was inaugurated on May 1, when 
the timetable for the Union’s internal 
air lines was revised to incorporate the 
Skymaster service between the Rand and 
the Cape, according to the South African 
press. The service will be twice weekly 
with return the following day via Kim- 
berley, Upington, and Keetmanshoop. 

The Skymaster will fly daily, the re- 
port states, from Johannesburg to Cape- 
town. In addition, two other services 
will be operated between these two cities. 
One will go via Bloemfontein and other 
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via Kimberley. They will operate three 
times weekly on alternate days. 

A round trip route between Johannes- 
burg and Capetown via Durban, East 
London, and Port Elizabeth will give daily 
service in both directions, except on Sun- 
days. Another thrice weekly service on 
the Johannesburg-Durban-East London- 
Port Elizabeth-Bloemfontein-Johannes- 
burg route, a similar service 3 days a 
week in reverse direction, and a twice 
weekly service from Johannesburg to 
Salisbury, Bulawayo, and return also are 
reported. 


Uruguay 


Commodity Controls 


Wheat: Minimum Price to Growers 
Increased.—The minmum price to be paid 
by the Uruguayan Government to grow- 
ers of wheat of the 1946-47 crop was 
increased from 9 to 10 pesos per 100 gross 
kilograms delivered at Montevideo, by a 
decree dated May 22, 1946. The mini- 
mum price of 9 pesos was originally es- 
tablished on March 19, 1946. 

The minimum price for the 1946-47 
wheat crop is a considerable increase 
over the 8.50 pesos per 100 kilograms 
paid to growers for wheat of the 1945-46 
crop, and was deemed necessary as an 
incentive to farmers to plant larger areas 
in wheat. 

Wheat Flour: Extraction Ratio In- 
creased.—The extraction ratio of flour 
from wheat in Uruguay has been set at 
82 kilograms of flour of one type and 
quality from each 100 kilograms of wheat 
by a decree dated April 24, 1946, and ef- 
fective from that date. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Otter and Capybara Skins: Export 
Quotas Established—Quotas of up to 
10,000 skins of otter (nutria) and of up 
to 18,000 skins of capybara (carpincho) 
to be exported from Uruguay until Au- 
gust 31, 1946, have been established by a 
decree dated June 4, 1946, published in 
the Diario Oficial of June 27, 1946. 

Prior to shipping these skins, exporters 
must request the Indigenous Wild Life 
Service to inspect them to verify their 
destination. 

[For announcement of decree of March 16, 
1945, restricting exports of wild game and 


products thereof, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 5, 1945.] 


Bronze Hoops for the Manufacture of 
Tubes: Included in the Raw-Materials 
Section of the Customs Tariff.—Bronze 
hoops from 12 to 24 millimeters thick and 
from 44 to 98 millimeters wide, to be used 
in the manufacture of tubes of the type 
called Bergmann, were included in the 
raw-materials section of the Uruguayan 
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customs tariff and made dutiable at q 
rate of duty including surtax of 36 per. 
cent of a fixed official customs valuation 
of 0.50 peso per kilogram, and exempted 
from the general increase in -duty of 
50 percent, by a decree dated June 14, 
1946, published in the Diario Oficial of 
June 21, 1946. 


Venezuela 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Lubricating Oils and Greases: Import 
Duty Reduced.—The Venezuelan import 
duty on lubricating oils and greases, clas- 
sified under tariff item 270-B, was re. 
duced from 0.40 bolivares to 0.20 boli- 
vares by a resolution of the Ministry of 
Finance, published in the Gaceta Oficial 
of May 22, 1946, and effective the same 
date. 





New World Trade Leads ; 


(Continued from p. 27) 


that the weight of the merchandise shipped 
should not be more than 5,750 kilograms), 

20. Eire—Dywer & Co., Ltd., Washington 
Street, Cork, desires purchase quotations on 
50,000 yards of 36-inch and 48-inch cretonnes 
and chintz. 

21. England—Patterson Edwards Limited, 
Manor Works, 125-27 Lee High Road, London, 
S. E. 13, desire purchase quotations on wire 
spokes and nipples, short spokes approxi- 
mately 2 inches in length, and American- 
made toys. 

22. India—Krishen Singh & Sons, Calcutta, 
desire purchase quotations on plant equip- 
ment and machinery for the manufacture of 
ceramic products and refractories. This firm 
is also interested in acquiring technical as- 
sistance in the installation of the plant 
equipment and machinery. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

23. India—Maganbhai & Lallubhai, 37, 
Third Agiary Lane, Bombay 3, desire to con- 
tact sources of supply for “slug” or “Phila- 
delphia” pearls. It is reported that this type 
of pearl is exported to India for medicinal 
use in the preparation of Ayurvedic medi- 
cines, rather than being used by jewelers. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

24. India—P. Parbhulal & Co., Ltd., White- 
away Laidlaw Building, Hornby Road, Bom- 
bay, desires purchase quotations on 69,000 
pounds of rayon yarn, first quality, any 
count. 

25. Italy—Ditta E. Beretta, 38 Via Cavour, 
Florence, desires purchase quotations on and 
representation for household plumbing ac- 
cessories, stoves, radiators, gas water heaters, 
all with replacement parts; also piping, tub- 
ing, and other articles related to bathroom 
sinks, bath tubs, toilet bowls, gas and elec- 
tric stoves and heating appliances. 

26. Italy—Carlo Bianchina, 20 Via Fiume, 
Florence, desires purchase quotations on 
standard and magnifying lenses; gold-plated, 
celluloid, plastic, and white metal eyeglass 
frames; eyeglass and lens cases; machines, 
instruments,.and other supplies for opttctans 
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and optometrists; binoculars, microscopes, 
school and other precision instruments with 
cases. 

97. Italy—Bonavia & Negri, 24 Via Nazazio 
Sauro, Bologna, desires purchase quotations 
on bismuth, alkaloids, pharmaceutical gums, 
cod-liver oil and other medicinal ingredients 
as used in the manufacture of medicinal and 
pharmaceutical products. 

28. Italy—Ditta Carlo Carnelli, 3 Piazza 
Montana, Florence, desires purchase quota- 
tions on metal, gold- and silver-plated eye- 
glass frames, raw lenses, and other optical 
supplies. 

99. Italy—-Guantificio Emiliano, 23 Via 
Pratello, Bologna, desires to obtain yarns on 
a temporary import basis, to be manufac- 
tured into finished articles for the account 
of the American supplier. 

30. Italy—Fratelli Babini (Succ. di Fratelli 
Babini & Gallina), 29 Via Mazzini, Russi 
(Ravenna), desires purchase quotations on 
all kinds of light and heavy feathers, also 
crude and processed honey. 

31. Jtaly—Industria Pelletteria and Affini 
(I. P. A. F.), 161 Via Aretina, Florence, desires 
purchase quotations on chemical dyes as used 
in the leather handicraft industry. 

32. Italy—Luigi and Primo Castellani, 2 Via 
Curtatone and Montanara, Empoli (Flor- 
ence), desires purchase quotations on feath- 
ers of all kinds. 

33. Italy—Alfredo Nannucci, 2 Via Rondi- 
nelli, Florence, desires purchase quotations 
on radio sets, radio phonographs, recording 
apparatus, radio tubes, microphones, loud 
speakers, low-frequency amplifiers, phono- 
graphs, phonograph records, radio laboratory 
instruments and equipment, transformers, 
and extensive line of related replacement 
parts; refrigerators, electric razors, toasters, 
ice-cream mizers, and other electrical house- 
hold appliances, with an extensive line of 
related replacement parts. 

34. Italy—Old England Stores (formerly 
0. S. A. I.), 28 r Via Vecchietti, Florence, 
desires purchase quotations on and exclusive 
representation (Florence) for American 
brands of packaged toilet and laundry soaps, 
soap powders, and shaving soaps. 

35. Italy—Pietro Patelli and Co., Via Angelo 
Comuni 18, Bologna, desires purchase quota- 
tion on wooden and cotton yarns as used in 
the manufacture of gloves, stockings, and 
other dry goods; quantity desired is 15,000 to 
20,000 pounds annually. 

36. Italy—Radio Laboratorio Toscana di 
Decio Vecci, 8 Via dei Pecori, Florence, de- 
sires purchase quotations on radios, tubes, 
parts and accessories, phonographs, micro- 
phones, loud speakers, and transformers. 
This firm also desires future agency repre- 
sentation 

37. Italy—S. A. Fratelli Carapelli, 12 Via 
dei Pescioni, Florence, desires purchase quo- 
tations on cereals and legumes: corn, oats, 
barley, rye, beans, and peas as used in the 
preparation of flour, and for sowing and 
animal feed. 

38. Italy—Zampoli and Brogi, 15 Via Stroz- 
zi, Prato in Toscana, desires purchase quo- 
tations on aniline dyes as used in the prep- 
aration of neutral bath dyes and pyrethrum 
ertract as used in the preparation of in- 
secticides 

39. Netherlands—Firma J. F. Tack, Azijn- 
fabriek "De Kroon’, 102 Leidschegracht, Am- 
sterdam, C., desires purchase quotations on: 
bottle washing machines (automatic, brush- 
less) for cleaning vinegar and oil bottles, 
small mustard and mayonnaise pots—elec- 
tric current, alternate 220-250 volts; auto- 
matic and semiautomatic labeling and cap- 
ping machinery for vingera bottles (for alum- 
inum seals to cover mouths of bottles)— 
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capacity 1,000 to 2,000 bottles an hour, al- 
ternate current 220-250 volts; machines and 
apparatus required in the vinegar, mustard,. 
mayonnaise, and salad-dressing industry— 
electric current, alternate 220-250 volts; acid- 
proof filling machines for vinegar, mustard, 
mayonnaise, and salad dressing—capacity 
1,000 to 2,000 bottles an hour, alternate cur- 
rent 220-250 volts. This firm also desires 
illustrated catalogs describing the equip- 
ment. 

40. Netherlands—N. V. Nieuwe Afrikaan- 
sche Handels Vennootschap, 101 Wester- 
singel, Rotterdam, desires purchase quota- 
tions on glass twine for the manufacture of 
fishing nets. 

41. Netherlands—‘Saval” Apparatenfabriek 
C. V., 243 Haagweg, Princenhage-Breda, de- 
sires purchase quotations on a chemical liq- 
uid used for the production of air foam suit- 
able for fire extinguishers. 

42. Poland—Miczyslaw Jastrzebski, Kocha- 
nowskiego 5 m 9, Poznan, desires purchase 
quotations on natural or synthetic essential 
flavoring oils, and synthetic wine and lemon 
acids. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

43. South Africa—A. C. Gowlett (Pty) Ltd. 
17 Leitch Road, Greenside, Johannesburg, 
desires purchase quotations on electric test- 
ing equipment, electronic control instru- 
ments, and relays. 

44. South Africa—Harolds Industrial 
Agencies, South Africa, P. O. Box 626, Port 
Elizabeth, desires purchase quotations on 
2,000 dozen sanitary napkins, looped and un- 
looped, in bulk; specifications: cellulose or 
similar material, readily disposable, standard 
size. 

45. South Africa—W. P. M. Kellam & Co., 
P. O. Box 1664, Johannesburg, is interested 
in obtaining the name of a source of sup- 
ply for hickory handles. 

46. South Africa—A. D. Kimber, 25 Queens 
House, Queens Street, Durban, desires pur- 
chase quotations on, and representation for 
general merchandise (hardware, tools, cut- 
lery), nylon hosiery, slicing machines and 
similar goods, fountain pens, vacuum flasks, 
and similar goods. 

47. South Africa—Rhodesian Cables Ltd., 
Box 649, Johannesburg, desires galvanizing 
plant suitable for galvanizing steel wire for 
armoring power cables and fencing wire 0.056 
to 0.232 inch in diameter, complete with 
take-up blocks. Interested manufacturers 
are requested to communicate direct, giving 
prices, specifications, and time of delivery. 

World Trade Directory being prepared. 

48. Spain—Enrique M. Fernandez, Torrella, 
Manager, S. A. de Poinaje e Hilatura de Lana, 
Miguel Moya, 6, 2°, Izda., Madrid, desires pur- 
chase quotations on tertile machinery used 
in washing, combing, spinning, and dyeing 
of wool. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed cop- 
ies may be obtained by American firms 
from this Division. The price is $1 a list 
for each country. 


Bakeries—Mexico. 

Department Stores—Paraguay. 

Electrical Supplies and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Ceylon. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Canada. 

Oils (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 
ers and Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Ex- 
porters—Egypt and Cyprus. 
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*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, July 7, 1946: 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
for the price of 10 cents each; subscrip- 


tion price, $3.50 per year. The July 7 
issue contains these articles: 
INDIA ON THE THRESHOLD. By Ray L. 


Thurston. 
GERMAN DOCUMENTS. 


Peace Goats. By Senator Warren R. 


Austin. 


PROGRESS MADE BY ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL. 


INTER-AMERICAN COPYRIGHT CONVENTION 
SIGNED. 


CONTRIBUTION OF U. S. IN MEETING 
WorLD’s Foop NEEDs. 


FINANCING OF INTERNATIONAL RECON- 
STRUCTION. 


RESUMPTION OF SURPLUS PROPERTY DE- 
LIVERIES TO POLAND. 


LEND-LEASE SETTLEMENT WITH BRAZIL. 


PROPOSED DOUBLE TAXATION CONVENTION 
WITH FRANCE. 


Other Publications 


Firty Facts Asout UNRRA. Division 
of Public Information. 1946. 34 pp. 
Free. 

Available from: United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, 1344 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington 
25, D. C. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND PALESTINE 1915-45. 
(Information Papers No. 20.) 1946. 177 
pp. Price, $2. A description of the 
factors in the Palestine problem and de- 
velopments through the period 1915-45. 

Available from: Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, 542 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


USE oF GASOGENES IN FRANCE 


The fact that 80 percent of the auto- 
motive equipment in operation in France 
at the beginning of 1944 was driven by 
gasogenes is an indication of the depend- 
ence of the country on this type of 
power for transportation when gasoline 
is not available. 

The development of gasogenes in 
France began prior to 1914 when these 
units were used on stationary motors. In 
1922, a gasogene-operated automobile 
made the trip between Strasbourg and 
Paris, and in 1938 there were in service 
in France 6,000 gasogenes for automo- 
biles, 300 for tractors, and 12 in the 
streamlined fast trains known as auto- 
rails. Improvements in the gasogene 
have resulted in a reduction in the num- 
ber of types from 415 in use in 1941 to 22 
in 1944. 

Much of the development in gasogenes 
is attributed to improvements in the pro- 
duction of wood fuel to operate them. 


- Charcoal was the chief fuel before World 


War II, but good service was reported 
from many types of wood-burning units. 
Wood production for gasogenes in France 
in 1944 amounted to 476,000 tons and 
output for this purpose is reported to be 
maintained at the same rate in 1946; 
this demand is expected to decrease when 
more normal deliveries of motor fuel 
begin. 

The continued use of gasogene appli- 
ances in France is reported to be depend- 
ent on improvements, such as lighter and 
more strongly built apparatus on motors 
specially designed or better adapted 
structurally to this service, and the pro- 
duction of forest products for fuel at a 
price competitive with liquid fuels. 


DEMAND FOR ELECTRIC Motor VEHICLES, 
U. K. 


While the development of electrical 
highway vehicles in the United Kingdom 
has not been particularly marked, their 
use increased from 4,156 in 1938 to 7,009 
in 1945. Figures for the intervening 
years were 5,023 in use in 1939, 5,660 in 
1940, 5,882 in 1941, 6,010 in 1942, 6,302 in 
1943, and 6.655 in 1944. The demand is 
growing, not only for battery-electrics 


but for small electric factory trucks, and 
difficulties are being experienced in meet- 
ing the demand. 

The largest single users of electrically 
propelled motor vehicles in Great Britain 
are reported to be the cooperative socie- 
ties which make many small deliveries. 
Many electric trucks are owned by 
salvage-disposal departments of British 
cities and towns. There are a number of 
milk carts in use equipped with electric 
auxiliary motors. Only a few electrically 
operated passenger cars are found in 
Britain. 

The greatest development is reported 
to be in electric factory trucks. The out- 
put of the six principal British manufac- 
turers of this type of vehicle in 19:2 was 
at the rate of 2,000 a year. Some of 
these vehicles use a textile tire. 

One of the main factors militating 
against the more general use of electric 
highway trucks is the initial cost, which 
is considerably in excess of gasoline- 
driven cars of equivalent weight. Other 
reasons given for limitations are a max- 
imum driving range of 30 to 40 miles and 
the “mileage weight” factor. 

Standardization has been urged by the 
Ministry of War Transport as a means 
of stimulating production, the main 
function of which is the assembly of 
parts obtained from various sources. 

With prospects for considerable devel- 
opment of electrical vehicles in Britain 
dependent on a solution to the “‘mileage- 
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weight” factor, it is on this point that 
study is expected to be given. 


AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTION GOAL, U. K. 


The goal for automotive production in 
the United Kingdom in 1946 is reported 
by the foreign press to be 373,000 pas- 
senger cars and 150,000 commercial ve- 
hicles, about one-half of which are ear- 
marked for export. Output in February 
1946 amounted to 10,701 passenger cars 
and 10,282 commercial vehicles. 


Beverages 


WINE PRODUCTION IN FRENCH MOROCCO 


The 1945 grape harvest in French Mo- 
rocco was expected to yield about 300,000 
hectoliters of wine (1 hectoliter=26.42 
gallons) , compared with the 500,000 hec- 
toliters of the preceding season. The 
total yield, however, was about 250,000 
hectoliters, or less than half of the do- 
mestic consumption. 

The principal limiting factor was the 
drought, which was followed by a period 
of excessively dry winds before harvest- 
time. Also, had sufficient sulfur been 
available, the vines would have been bet- 
ter able to resist these unfavorable con- 
ditions. 

Before the war, it was feared that there 
would be an over-production of wine in 
Morocco, and restrictive measures were 
enacted, but these have now been relaxed. 

The area planted to wine grapes de- 
clined steadily during the war—from 
23,000 hectares (1 hectare =2.471 acres) 
in 1940 to 18,000 hectares in 1945. This 
reduction resulted from the lack of agri- 
cultural machinery and the_ inroads 
caused by phylloxera. 

The fixed price of Moroccan wine has 
remained far below the fixed price of 
wine in France and Algeria, but recent 
legislation adjusted this difference , by 
almost doubling the ceiling price of 33 
francs per degree-hectoliter. 


Chemicals 


FISH-MEAL Factory BEING ESTABLISHED ON 
SHETLAND, U. K. 


A fish-meal factory is being established 
by the United Kingdom Herring Board 
on the island of Bressay, Shetland, ac- 
cording to a British chemical publication. 
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The factory will operate in conjunction 
with the board’s freezing and dehydrat- 
ing plants now under construction at 
Lerwick. 


Factory IN DuRHAM, U. K., To INSTALL 
New COKE OVENS 


At a cost of £220,000, a new battery of 
coke ovens and a liquefaction plant are 
to be installed at a factory in Even, Dur- 
ham, United Kingdom, according to a 
British chemical publication. The ovens 
will be of the most modern design and 
will treat between 300 and 350 long tons 
of coal daily. 

The plant will also produce plastic 
materials. 


Coal, Coke, and 
Peat 


PEAT WILL BE CUT IN GERMANY 


Peat will be cut in the extensive moors 
along the Kiel Canal in a large-scale plan 
to alleviate anticipated fuel shortages 
next winter in Hamburg and adjoining 
communities, says the foreign press. 
Coal is not available for household pur- 
poses, and wood has become very scarce. 

The peat, after drying, will be shipped 
to Hamburg by rail and steamer. A com- 
bine of Hamburg construction compa- 
nies, reported to have the necessary 
dredging and processing equipment, is 
now calling for voluntary workers. 


BELGIAN COAL PRODUCTION 


Belgian coal production has improved 
in recent months, and in the first quarter 
of 1946 amounted to almost 75 percent 
of the prewar normal of 100,000 metric 
tons per workday. Production in Janu- 
ary was 1,920,000 tons, in February 1,799,- 
000 tons, and in March 1,929,000 tons. 

Imports of coal during the first quarter 
totaled 984,400 metric tons, but were not 
sufficient to raise the total supply to pre- 
war levels. In Belgium's prewar foreign 
trade, exports of several million tons of 
household grades of coal, mostly to 
France, were offset by almost equal im- 
ports of industrial coal, mostly from 
Germany. 

Though total coal supply in Belgium 
averaged more than 2,000,000 tons per 
month during the winter, consumption 
for household use and by essential users 
left only between 200,000 and 250,000 
tons per month available for more than 
a score of ‘“‘miscellaneous”’ industries. In 
March, however, the allocation was 
Taised to 329,000 tons, permitting a 
higher level of activity. Among large 
industries thus enabled to reach a rea- 
sonably satisfactory output were non- 
ferrous metals, chemicals, and paper and 
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printing. Many secondary industries 
also were benefited. 

Belgium did not have sufficient native 
labor to man its coal mines before the 
war, and Poles, Italians, Cz2chs, and 
other foreign laborers made up almost a 
quarter of its mining population. Since 
Liberation, Belgium has been unable to 
recruit much labor from the usual sources 
and has used German prisoners of war, 
but production has lagged below normal. 
The native Belgian force is stated to be 
almost equal to the prewar force. 


COAL PRODUCTION PROSPECTS, ITALY 


Production of coal and lignite in Italy 
during 1946 is expected to amount to 
3,000,000 metric tons, according to es- 
timates of the Italian Ministry of Indus- 
try and Commerce. Production of Sar- 
dinian coal is estimated at 960,000 metric 
tons, xiloid and pitch lignite, at 2,000,000 
tons, and anthracite at 40,000 tons. 


COAL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


Production of coal in Southern Rho- 
desia amounted to 1,839,583 long tons 
in 1945, a decrease of 153,095 tons, or 8 
percent, from the 1944 output. 

Exports fell to 878,244 short tons in 
1945, a decline of 13 percent from the 
1,013,404 short tons exported in the peak 
year of 1944. Nevertheless, they were 
well above the prewar level of 551,922 
short tons registered in 1939. Northern 
Rhodesia takes most of the coal ex- 
ported, followed by Mozambique and the 
Belgian Congo. 


SWEDISH IMPORTS OF COAL AND COKE 


Imports of coal and coke into Sweden 
totaled 700,000 tons during the first quar- 
ter of 1946, the foreign press states. This 
figure compares favorably with the 440,- 
000 tons of coal and coke received dur- 
ing 1945, but is insufficient to meet the 
fuel needs of the country. Approximately 
330,000 tons came from the United States, 
about the same quantity from Poland, 
and the remainder from the Netherlands. 

It is hoped that the monthly average 
imports can be stepped up shortly to 300,- 
000, a third to be supplied by the United 
States, a third by Poland, and smaller 
amounts by the Netherlands, Belgium, 
and the Ruhr mines. For the next year, 
the difference between available imports 
and needs probably will have to continue 
to be made up by such domestic fuels as 
wood and peat. 


CoaL PropucTION, SOUTH WALES, U. K. 


Coal production in South Wales, 
United Kingdom, reached 502,353 long 
tons in the week ended April 13, the peak 
output of the year and an increase of 
33,612 tons over the preceding week. At 
the same time, manpower, at 107,597 
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workers, showed a decrease of 221. Out- 
put still fell short of the 512,000 tons per 
week envisioned under the Ministry of 
Fuel’s scheme. 

Practically all the current production 
was absorbed in the home market, and 
only limited quantities, usually of the 
very lowest qualities, were spared for 
shipment abroad. Foreign customers, 
however, still showed active interest, and 
there was strong support to the sugges- 
tion that some German coal be imported 
into the United Kingdom so that a suf- 
ficient quantity of the better-grade Welsh 
coals could be released to make token 
shipments abroad at least. 

Loss of the coal export trade was re- 
cently termed a national tragedy by 
the president of the British Coal Export- 
ers’ Federation. He stated that the re- 
covery of this trade becomes the first 
duty of the first British Coal Board. Ger- 
man competition, he pointed out, was no 
longer a menace to British coal exporters. 

South Wales has sufficient coal to 
maintain output at the 1938 level for at 
least 100 years, according to a recent re- 
port of the Ministry of Fuel and Power. 
The coal reserves in areas which collieries 
are now permitted to work are estimated 
at 5,500,000,000 long tons, with a further 
3,000,000,000 tons in areas not at present 
leased. 


Construction 


Part OF NEW WATER-SUPPLY SYSTEM FOR 
CARACAS, VENEZUELA, INAUGURATED 


The Macarao dam, part of the new 
water-supply system for Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, was placed in operation in May. 
This dam, built by a United States con- 
struction firm, is the first part of the new 
aqueduct system to be completed. It is 
reported to have a capacity of 183,000,000 
liters of water, 

Other aqueduct projects now in prog- 
ress—the Aqua Fria, San Pedro, and 
Mariposa dams—will provide water stor- 
age capacity for 16,488,000,000 liters. All 
of these projects, when completed, will 
provide potable water to Caracas for 
24 hours per day. 


ACTIVITY IN CANADA 


A housing survey undertaken in 623 
urban and rural municipalities of Can- 
ada, including 117 metropolitan areas, 
revealed that 47,000 dwelling units (de- 
fined as a structurally separate set of 
self-contained living premises) were cre- 
ated during 1945 by new construction and 
by conversion or reconversion of existing 
buildings, according to the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. Of the total, 41,000 
resulted from new construction and the 
remainder from conversions which in- 
cluded 1,350 dwelling units created by 
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conversion of military and other Cana- 
dian Government buildings for emer- 
gency shelter uses. 

On the basis of different types of new 
buildings, the greatest number of dwell- 
ing units was created by the construction 
of single dwellings (68.1 percent); those 
created by conversions amounted to 12.6 
per cent of the total. Others included 
apartment or flat (6.3 percent); duplex 
(4.0 percent) ; and semidetached or dou- 
ble (3.8 percent). The total of 47,000 
dwelling units represented 35,537 build- 
ings. Wood frame with wood siding and 
shingles was by far the most popular type 
of construction, representing 63.4 percent 
of the total. 

Of the 428 small low-cost houses allo- 
cated many months ago to the Montreal 
area of Canada, only 171 were occupied 
at the end of March 1946. The unoccu- 
pied dwellings consisted of 62 ready for 
occupancy except for sewerage and wa- 
ter connections and 195 then under con- 
struction and expected to be ready in 2 
months. An additional 350 veterans’ 
houses were scheduled to be built in the 
Montreal area, and bids for their con- 
struction had been invited. 

A firm engaged in  prefabricating 
houses was. producing aluminum- 
sheathed houses at the rate of 6 daily. 
The total of 50 houses earmarked for 
Montreal will be one-and-a-half stories 
high to comply with municipal regula- 
tions. 

Trade schools, functioning under Ca- 
nadian Government auspices, have been 
training semiskilled workmen. The sup- 
ply is totally inadequate when measured 
against demand, however, and it will be 
many months before the shortage of car- 
penters, bricklayers, plumbers, and other 
skilled artisans is eased. 

Toronto, Canada, and neighboring 
municipalities in April were in the midst 
of the greatest building boom in a gen- 
eration, with land and dwelling prices 
doubling and trebling almost overnight. 
Not since early in the century had there 
been such a feverish attempt to purchase 
land and erect buildings. 

Building permits issued during the 
first quarter of 1946 called for construc- 
tion estimated to cost $3,141,000, com- 
pared with $1,460,000 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1945, according to the 
Building Commissioner of that city. 
This sum did not include applications 
upon which no action had been taken, 
and for which construction costs were 
estimated at more than $8,000,000—an 
all-time high. 

The number of individual permits 
granted was almost double that of the 
corresponding quarter of 1945. Permits 
for new stores, theaters, offices, and fac- 
tories far outweighed those for dwelling 
construction. Permits for private house 
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construction were declining because of 
the inadequate supply of land; most 
houses were being constructed in sur- 
rounding municipalities. 

Construction costs in Toronto have in- 
creased from 40 to 60 percent. Such an 
increase is attributed to the fact that for 
years building costs were excessively low 
and now are catching up with costs else- 
where. 

Construction of the Bank of Montreal 
building in Toronto was resumed in 
March after having been suspended for 
6 years aS a War measure. This 16-story 
structure, to cost more than $4,000,000, 
will be air-conditioned. The floor space 
will amount to 150,000 square feet, of 
which 90,000 square feet will be used for 
rental purposes. The Bank of Montreal 
will occupy the basement and four floors. 
The building is expected to be ready for 
occupancy by the spring of 1948. 


Essential Oils 


IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s imports of es- 
sential oils increased in 1945 to 2,482,145 
pounds, valued at £1,634,177, from 2,441,- 
525 pounds, valued at £1,273,874, in 1944 
and 1,446,002 pounds, worth £1,084,830, in 
1943. 

Consumption was estimated at 2,387,- 
037 pounds, valued at £1,466,624, in 1945; 
2,428,113 pounds, worth £1,252,859 in 
1944; and 1,429,276 pounds, with a value 
of £1,057,913 in 1943. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Cacao and Tea 
CACAO INDUSTRY, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Republic’s summer ca- 
cao crop and the past winter’s crop are 
expected to yield more than 300,000 bags 
of 70 kilograms each, according to trade 
estimates. The yield of the winter crop 
is placed at more than 70,000 bags. 

With the recent export tax of 3 per- 
cent, the price paid to producers has 
dropped to an average of about $6.50 for 
50 kilograms. 

On April 22, 1946, the freight rate for 
cacao from Dominican ports to New York 
was increased from 50 cents plus 22 per- 
cent to 65 cents per 100 pounds. 

Two members of the faculty of the Im- 
perial College of Tropical Agriculture of 
Trinidad spent 10 days visiting cacao 
plantations in the Dominican Republic 
and observing the condition of the trees 
and pods. These experts pointed out that 
the low yield of some trees was due per- 
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haps to their age. The Commission fo, 
the Defense of Coffee and Cacao is Study. 
ing the possibility of replacing these low. 
yielding plants with young plants, ang 
endeavoring to obtain financial support 
to undertake a cacao census. 


Exports of cacao in March amounteg 


to 776,625 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.204 
pounds) valued at $126,769, compareg 
with 2,206,171 kilograms, valued at 
$370,080, in March 1945. Exports of 
chocolate in March 1946 totaled 45,559 
kilograms, valued at $15,492, againg 
60,969 kilograms, valued at $20,655 in 
March 1945. 

At the end of April 1946, port stocks 
of cacao were estimated at 25,000 bags 
of 70 kilograms each. 


TEA CULTURE ENCOURAGED IN TURKEY 


Turkey is encouraging the develop- 
ment of tea culture, mainly because it has 
had difficulty in obtaining tea from 
abroad. 

Rize is the principal tea-producing dis. 
trict in Turkey. The Ministry of Agricul. 
ture is paying Rize tea producers 18 
piasters per kilogram for green (wet) tea 
leaves. 

Estimated production of tea in Turkey 
for 1946 is 350,000 kilograms of wet tea 
leaves. 

Turkinsh tea production has been in- 
creasing steadily during the war years, 
Production of dried tea leaves in 1942 
totaled 7,000 kilograms; in 1943 it 
amounted to 16,796 kilograms; in 1944 to 
38.848 kilograms: and in 1945 to 53,525 
kilograms. 

The State Agricultural Works Organ- 
ization is establishing a tea factory at 
Rize and contemplates spending £T655,- 
000 upon its construction. Capacity of 
this plant will be 500,000 kilograms of 
dry tea annually. 


ECUADORAN CACAO CROP 


Indications that the 1946 Ecuadoran 
cacao crop would be less than the 1945 
crop became apparent in April. Deliv- 
eries to Guayaquil from plantations dur- 
ing that month amounted to only 30,718 
quintals (of 101.4 pounds each) com- 
pared with 83,306 quintals in April 1945. 
Cumulative deliveries for the first 4 
months of 1946 totaled 120,668 quintals, 
compared with 170,578 quintals in’ the 
corresponding period of 1945, a decrease 
of 29 percent. 

For the first time in many years no 
shipments of Ecuadoran cacao to the 
United States were made in April, ac- 
cording to unofficial statistics. Exports 
in April 1946 amounted to 1,075,944 kilo- 
groms (1 kilogram=2,2046 pounds) 
against 2,981,773 kilograms in April 1945. 
The largest shipments went to Colombia, 
Chile, and Switzerland, which took 46, 
35, and 12 percent of the total. Prices 
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paid by Colombia and Chile during April 
were reported approximately 1 cent per 
pound above U. S. ceiling prices and 
those paid by European countries were 
stated to have been between 2 and 3 
cents above U. S. ceiling prices. Of par- 
ticular interest were the fairly sizable 
shipments made to China and Belgium 
of 40,555 and 30,268 kilograms, respec- 
tively—the first shipments to these coun- 
tries since the war. The shipment to 
China ‘via New York) was reported to 
have been sold at $12 per quintal f. o. b. 
Guayaquil, the grade being superior 
summer arriba. 

Cumulative exports for the first 4 
months of 1946 amounted to approxi- 
mately 6,239,258 kilograms, against 6,- 
114,564 kilograms in the corresponding 
period of 1945. 


Grains and Products 


Swiss GRAIN SITUATION 


The Swiss Food Office reduced the daily 
bread ration from 250 grams to 225 grams 
effective June 1. This action was taken 
in an effort to bridge the gap before the 
next harvest without importing the quota 
of grain Switzerland has been allotted 
in 1946. 

At the grain conference in London, the 
Swiss delegate stated that the ration 
would have to be reduced, as the stocks 
of 80,000 metric tons of bread grain were 
not sufficient to cover the period between 
spring and the harvest. He added that 
Switzerland was willing to postpone the 
importation of its allotted 1946 grain 
quota of 300,000 metric tons until after 
August 1, if the Allied authorities would 
permit the balance of its 1945 quota of 
33,000 tons to be imported. 

It is estimated that last year’s harvest 
yielded 230,000 tons of grain for public 
consumption, compared with 290,000 tons 
in 1944. Weather conditions are blamed 
for the lower yield. 

About 81,586 tons of feedstuffs have 
been released for the period May 1 to Oc- 
tober 31, 1946. This includes 23,022 tons 
of oats, 17,881 tons of barley, 8,863 tons 
of maize, 5,908 tons of feed wheat, and 
25,912 tons of mixed feed. The latter is 
for pigs and poultry. 


Fruits and Vegetables 
ECUADORAN BANANA EXPORTS 


Exports of bananas from Ecuador in 
April 1946 totaled 80,264 stems, 69,648 
stems of which went to Chile and the re- 
mainder to the United States, as com- 
pared with 26,813 stems in April 1945, 
25,356 stems of which went to Chile and 
1,457 stems to Peru. 

Cumulative export statistics for the 
first 3 months of 1946 totaled 158,083 
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stems, as compared with 118,900 stems in 
the corresponding period of 1945. 


POTATO SITUATION, FRENCH Morocco 


The shortage of seed potatoes and the 
drought in French Morocco in the 1944— 
45 season resulted in an almost complete 
lack of potatoes in that country and a 
consequent exhorbitant black-market 
price of 60 francs per kilogram. 

The situation is more favorable for the 
coming season. The 10,000 tons of seed 
potatoes ordered have arrived, half from 
England and half from France, and since 
the country’s needs probably do not ex- 
ceed 30,000 tons, it would appear that 
there should be an ample supply of po- 
tatoes during the coming year. 

Along with citrus fruit and canned 
fish (mostly sardines), fresh vegetables 
constitute the only food product that 
French Morocco is now able to export in 
large quantities. Before the war, ex- 
ports amounted to about 25,000 tons 
yearly. It was planned to send 40,000 
tons to France, principally turnips, car- 
rots, and tomatoes, but probably not all 
of this quantity can be shipped because 
of transportation difficulties. 


PoTATO-STARCH PRODUCTION, POLAND 


Before World War II, Poland exported 
annually about 150,000 metric quintals 
of starch, plus 50,000 quintals of dex- 
trine. The principal countries of desti- 
nation were England and Italy. 

The Province of Poznan processed 
220,000 of the 350,000 tons of potatoes 
used in Poland for the production of 
starch prior to the war. The Poznan 
starch industry, which comprised 19 
large industrial plants and 21 smaller 
farm plant units, produced approxi- 
mately 77 percent of the potato starch 
manufactured in Poland. For the most 
part only surplus potatoes were used in 
making starch. During 1945, only 2,800 
tons of starch were produced from pota- 
toes in the Poznan district. 

Some 390,000 hectares (1 hectare 
2.471 acres) were planted to potatoes in 
Poznan in 1945, compared with 500,000 
hectares before the war. It is reported 
by the State Trust now controlling the 
starch industry that the yield of pota- 
toes was low during the past season be- 
cause of the poor quality of the seed and 
a shortage of fertilizers. 

Starch plant installations in Poznan 
suffered little war damage, but large 
plants at Gorzow and Dab were totally 
destroyed. It is estimated that it will 
cost at least 300,000,000 zlotys (in April 
1946, $1 was equivalent to 400 zlotys on 
the free market) to reestablish the fac- 
tory at Gorzow, while to restore the 
industry to its former proportions would 
require 1,000,000,000 zlotys. 
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Spices and Products 


INDIAN PEPPER CROP 


The estimate of the 1945-46 (Decem- 
ber—March) Indian pepper crop remains 
unchanged at 15,100 long tons. 

In January, the Indian pepper market 
opened at 66 rupees, 8 annas ($19.95) per 
hundredweight of 112 pounds ex-ware- 
house Alleppey and Calicut. As a result 
of regular government purchases, prices 
increased steadily with only a slight set- 
back during mid-February. At that time 
there were reports that the United States 
intended to buy about 4,000 long tons of 
pepper from India. When this news 
reached the market there was a sharp 
increase in prices and the market closed 
at 75 rupees ($22.50) per hundredweight 
on March 31. Other factors which in- 
fluenced prices were the demand from 
Calcutta and speculative buying. 

During the first quarter of 1946 ex- 
ports of pepper amounted to 24,660 hun- 
dredweight, valued at $487,628, compared 
with 13,140 hundredweight, valued at 
$234,384, in the corresponding period of 
1945. 

The Government of India has decided 
to allow the exportation during the cur- 
rent year of 1,908 long tons of black pep- 
per to countries in the Middle East, 
Africa, and the Persian Gulf. 

At the end of March 1946, stocks of 
pepper were estimated at 10,000 long 
tons each in the Alleppey area and the 
Tellicherry area, including carry-over 
stocks from the previous crop. 

The market continues to be influenced 
by the Indian Government purchase 
system, except for the 1,908 long tons 
allowed to be exported through ordinary 
trade channels. The trade is looking 
forward to a system to be evolved for 
the purchase of pepper by the United 
States, but it is not known whether the 
Government of India will set up a pur- 
chasing agency for supplying the United 
States or whether exports will be allowed 
through private trade channels. 


Glass 


and Products 


PRODUCTION, SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 


Glass factories in Syria and the Leb- 
anon produced from 1,200 to 1,440 metric 
tons of glassware annually during the 
war. Approximately 30 percent of the 
output was glass jars, 30 percent was 
drinking glasses, and 40 percent, miscel- 
laneous glassware, such as bottles, dishes, 
and plates. The industry made an effort 
during the war to manufacture essential 
glass items which could not be imported 
However, it has not kept pace with sim- 
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ilar industries in other countries through 
the years, and whether it is now in a 
position to meet the competition of for- 
eign goods is problematical. To improve 
its production, one firm in Damascus has 
taken preliminary steps for the purchase 
of up-to-date equipment. 


Iron and Steel 


First GROOVED STREETCAR RAILS ROLLED IN 
AUSTRALIA 


The first grooved streetcar rails to be 
rolled in Australia were turned out by 
the Port Kembla Works of Australian 
Iron & Steel Ltd. on February 26, 1946, 
to fill a collective order for 11,000 tons 
from various railway and streetcar com- 
panies in Australia and New Zealand. 
Introduction of the process culminated 
several years of investigation and 
research. 


AUSTRALIAN STEEL FIRM EXPANDING 


A steel firm in Australia has announced 
plans for expanding, and introducing 
the production of cold-rolled metal sec- 
tions for building and vehicular con- 
struction. The new plants will be located 
at Kilburn, South Australia. Among the 
lines to be added are nontubular cycle 
fittings, such as chain wheels and cranks, 
bottom bracket axles, and head fittings. 
Present output includes motor body 
frames, tubes for use in the manufacture 
of roller shutters, shop and window fit- 
tings, building frames, railway fittings, 
beadings, and furniture. 


U. K. PRopucTION 


Steel production—ingots and cast- 
ings—in the United Kingdom during 
April was at the rate of 13,111,000 tons a 
year compared with a rate of 12,302,000 
tons in April 1945. The pig-iron rate of 
output was 7,732,000 tons, in comparison 
with 7,154,000 tons. Steel production in 
1938 totaled 10,397,000 tons and the pig- 
iron output, 6,761,000 tons. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


ARGENTINE FOOTWEAR TO BE DISTRIBUTED 
By UNRRA 


UNRRA has obtained 200,000 pairs of 
Argentine footwear for dispatch to 
Europe, says a foreign publication. 
These boots and shoes will be available 
at the rate of 20,000 pairs monthly. 


Hiwe AND SKIN Exports From IRAQ 


Exports of hides and skins from Iraq 
to the United States during the first 
quarter of 1946 included the following, 
according to consular invoices: 334,340 
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sheepskins valued at $390,462; 15,792 
lambskins valued at $24,631; and 268,096 
goatskins valued at $448,375. Market 
prices for these skins generally were 
somewhat higher than during the cor- 
responding quarter of 1945. 


DEERSKIN Exports From New ZEALAND 


Exports of deerskins from New Zealand 
have steadily increased during the past 
10 years, reaching the peak in 1944. Al- 
though the United States took most of 
the shipments, the United Kingdom, 
Australia, Czechoslovakia, France, and 
Japan entered the market for small 
quantities. Export data for the 10-year 
period are shown in the accompanying 
table: 





7 Total Exports to 
Year exports the U.S 
N mber N) mber 
1936 15, 891 13, 964 
1937 20, 429 17, 942 
1938 22, 512 21, 422 
1939 28, 361 28, 361 
1940 38, 477 38, 477 
1941 45, 382 45, 382 
1942 53, 190 53, 190 
1943 51, 300 51, 030 
1944 100, 935 100, 935 
1945 58, 54 58, 444 





Lumber and 
Products 


ECUADORAN BALSA-Woop INDUSTRY 


Ecuador’s balsa-wood industry showed 
a slight improvement in the first quar- 
ter of 1946, over late 1945 but still suf- 
fered a marked decline from the preced- 
ing year because of decreased foreign 
demand. No new foreign markets ap- 
peared during the quarter, although the 
price of balsa logs rose slightly. Pro- 
ducers and exporters hope that the wan- 
ing industry will be revived when Euro- 
pean markets are opened. 

Exports of balsa wood amounted to 
only 452,878 kilograms during January 
and February 1946, compared with 860,- 
025 kilograms during the corresponding 
period of 1945. The United States con- 
tinued to provide Ecuador with the besi 
market for its balsa wood, taking 84 per- 
cent of exports during the first 2 months 
of 1946. 


ITALY ALLOCATED UNRRA FUNDS FOR 
LUMBER IMPORTS 


Italy was allocated $1,500,000 by 
UNRRA to import 20,000 metric tons of 
lumber during the first half of 1946. Im- 
ports were to be principally pitch pine, 
oak, larch, and other species not avail- 
able in Italy but especially suitable for 
construction of railroad cars and ships. 
This is part of UNRRA’s plan to help 
Italian transport and industry. 
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Before the war, Italy supplied aboyt 
60 percent of its own lumber require. 
ments, the remainder being importeg 
from Norway, Sweden, Yugoslavia, and 
Austria. Heavy demands for war-dam. 
age repairs are resulting in serious de. 
pletion of timber reserves. The Italian 
Government is also being given assist. 
ance by UNRRA in its plans for rehabjjj. 
tation of the country’s forests. 


FORESTRY EXTENSION, TURKEY 


Turkey, with a 1946 forestry appro. 
priation of £T11,714.564, is making an ef. 
fort to preserve and extend its forests. 
The work of establishing forest bound. 
aries was started in 1937 and in each 
succeeding year additional areas have 
been devoted to forestry. The new for. 
ests are being planted adjacent to agrj- 
cultural areas to help retain soil mois- 
ture. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


A large share of the imports of agri- 
cultural machinery into Brazil in 1945 
came from the United States. The ac- 
companying table shows the volume and 
value of total imports, as well as those 
from the United States. 


{yricultural 
Brazil, 1945 


Imports of Vachinery into 
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Machinery, 
Industrial 


PRODUCTION OF AND TRADE IN MACHINE 
TOOLs, U. K. 


Production of machine tools in the 
United Kingdom in 1943 had a value re- 
ported by the British press at £46,000,000, 
compared with £6,000,000 in 1935 and 
£4,350,000 in 1934. 

The number of employees, which rose 
from 21,000 in 1935 to a peak of 68,000 
in 1943, declined to 37,500 by August 
1945, when the value of output declined 
to an annual rate of £21,600,000. 

Imports of machine tools into the 
United Kingdom were valued at £8,- 
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900,000 in 1944 and fell to £3,300,000 in 
1945. Imports of new and reconditioned 
machine tools in January 1946 totaled 
£345,000; new machines accounted for 
£240,000, of which the United States sup- 
plied £198,000 worth. 

Twenty-five thousand surplus machine 
tools, valued at more than £7,000,000 had 
been sold by May 1946. After British in- 
dustry has acquired the necessary ma- 
chines, the remainder is available for ex- 
port. Total exports in 1944 and 1945 
had values of £7,800,000 and £4,500,000, 
respectively, and about 80 percent of the 
shipments went to the U.S. S. R. 

Germany was the second largest sup- 
plier of machine tools on the British 
market before the war. 


DELIVERIES OF TEXTILE MACHINERY, U. K. 


British manufacturers of textile ma- 
chinery made deliveries valued at £3,- 
920,000 in the last quarter of 1945, against 
orders amounting to £6,966,000, the for- 
eign press reports. 

Deliveries of textile machinery for ex- 
port from the United Kingdom amounted 
to 19 percent of orders received, while 
domestic deliveries reached 46 percent of 
total orders. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


Costa Rica’s SHARK-LIVER EXPORTS 
DECLINE 


Costa Rica’s shark-liver business 
slumped considerably in 1945. Exports 
of 60 metric tons were valued at $43,387 
(United States currency), compared 
with 93 tons worth $50,023 in 1944. It 
was necessary that fishing boats sail 
farther and farther from shore to make 
catches profitable, either because the 
fish were being killed off too rapidly or 
because they shunned waters where 
other fish had been discarded. Also, 
Caribbean coast sharks were found to 
have a very low vitamin content. 


IPECAC EXPORTS, PRICES, AND PRODUCTION, 
Costa RICA 


Costa Rica’s exports of ipecac totaled 
6,486 kilograms in 1945, with a declared 
value of $29,830 (United States cur- 
rency), compared with 6822 kilograms 
in 1944. The record volume in recent 
years was reached in 1941 when 43,147 
kilograms were exported. 

Prices were notably higher in 1945. 
On the basis of declared exports, 1 kilo- 
gram of ipecac brought $4.60 on the av- 
erage in 1945, in contrast to $1.10 in 
1939. 

Sporadic attempts have been made to 
Cultivate ipecac root, but roving gath- 
erers help themselves as they are accus- 
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tomed to do with the wild product. 
Partly for this reason, some cultivation 
has been abandoned. Ipecac is found 
chiefly in the San Juan River Valley, 
and is exported from Limon. 


MEXIco Suppuies U. S. WitH Raw MATE- 
RIALS FoR VITAMINS 


Mexico is continuing to send raw ma- 
terials for vitamins to the United States 
where demand for these products far 
exceeds the supply. In May 1946 the 
States of Sinaloa and Nayarit supplied 
the United States with 41,622 pounds of 
shark livers, valued at $19,429, compared 
with 58,976 pounds, with a value of 
$30,764, during the entire year of 1945. 


Nonferrous 
Metals 


CHILE’s GOLD PRODUCTION 


Production of gold in Chile during 1945 
was considerably less than the 6,342- 
kilogram output of 1944, and approxi- 
mated the total of 5,816 kilograms in 
1942 and the 5,404 kilograms during 1943. 
However, metal obtained from gold mines 
amounted to 2,894 kilograms and that 
from placers, 167 kilograms. 

Gold exported in 1945 in the form of 
concentrates and copper bars totaled 
2,524 kilograms. 


COPPER PRODUCTION IN CHILE 


Copper played a more important part 
in the economy of Chile than any other 
product during the war years, not only 
providing the principal source of Gov- 
ernment revenue but stimulating domes- 
tic trade. During the ‘7-year period 
1939--45, 3,120,000 metric tons were pro- 
duced. The output increased consistent- 
ly from 340,000 tons in 1939 to 498,000 
tons in 1944, the year of highest produc- 
tion. In 1945 production dropped to 
470,000 metric tons. 


CUBAN PRODUCTION 


The output of copper in Cuba during 
i945 amounted to 26,610 long tons, com- 
pared with 21,830 tons in 1944, 21,808 
tons in 1943, and 31,692 tons in 1942. 
Prospects are said to be good for even 
further improvement during 1946. The 
increase in 1945 was largely the result 
of the discovery of additional copper-ore 
reserves. 

Production of refractory chromite in 
1945 amounted to 178,456 long tons. 
This compares with an output of 170,484 
tons in 1944, 341,612 tons in 1943, and 
266,466 tons in 1942. Refractory chro- 
mite was in point of volume the most im- 
portant ore produced in Cuba during 
1945, and it was anticipated that 1946 
production would be maintained at about 
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the same level. On the other hand, pro- 
duction of metallurgical chromite was 
only 8,797 long tons as compared with 
18,612 tons in 1944, 6,946 tons in 1943, 
and 15,479 tons in 1942. 

Manganese ore, not including ore for 
sintering, was produced to the amount of 
64,639 long tons compared with 120,295 
tons ‘in 1944, 145,008 tons in 1943, and 
104,573 tons in 1942. The output of 
manganese nodules declined to 130,236 
long tons in 1945 from 133,496 tons in 
1944, 161,290 tons in 1943, and 140,745 
tons in 1942. A further decrease is con- 
sidered likely during 1946 in view of the 
fact that ores used for sintering appear 
to be rapidly becoming exhausted. 

The nickel-oxide project, which was 
begun under the sponsorship of the 
United States Government in 1942, at- 
tained full operating capacity by the end 
of 1945. A total of 9,984 long tons of 
nickel oxide were produced in 1945, as 
against 6,163 in 1944 and only 2 tons in 
1943. Extraction of nickel oxide from 
ore was improved and further efforts are 
being made to increase extraction with a 
view to determining whether operations 
can be profitable on a competitive basis. 

Additional experiments made during 
1945 in producing tungsten concentrates 
in the Isle of Pines were abandoned be- 
fore the end of the year. 


INTEREST IN MONAZITE AND THORIUM 
DEPpOsITs, INDIA 


Investigation was to begin during April 
of the monazite sands occurring along 
the coast of India from Chilka Lake to 
the Godavari River Delta and in Travan- 
core, the Tinnevelly district, and in Cey- 
lon. The sands contain thorium, which 
it is pointed out could be combined with 
uranium to produce atomic energy. 
Monazite ore was in considerable de- 
mand at one time when the thorium it 
contained was used to make gas mantles. 
Since electric lighting has replaced gas, 
monazite has not been especially worked, 
but there has been an increasing produc- 
tion of it as a byproduct in the rapidly 
growing trade in ilmenite which is a 
source of titanium white utilized more 
and more in the making of white paints. 
The peak production of monazite was in 
1938 when 5,221 tons were produced as a 
byproduct from 252,000 tons of ilmenite. 


MEXICAN PRODUCTION 


Mexico produced 9,137,497 metric tons 
of nonferrous metals during 1940-45, ac- 
cording to the Mexican press. The 
metals (gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
antimony, arsenic, bismuth, cadmium, 
manganese, mercury, molybdenum and 
tungsten) were valued at 4,425,980,040 
pesos. 

The largest output was in 1943 when 
1,725,103 tons valued at 825,632,918 pesos 
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were produced; the smallest production 
was in 1940 with 1,298,483 tons valued at 
668,420,907 pesos. In 1945 the output 
amounted to 1,671,238 metric tons worth 
758,551,994 pesos. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, NEWFOUNDLAND 


The production of copper, lead, and 
zinc concentrates in Newfoundland dur- 
ing 1945 increased from that in 1944. 
Average daily production at the close 
of 1945 was about 1,200 tons per day, as 
compared with an average of 1,000 tons 
per day in 1944. 

In the early part of the war arrange- 
ments were made by the United King- 
dom and the United States Governments 
to purchase the entire production. Up 
to the end of 1945 purchases were still 
being made, but concentrates were also 
being sold on a private basis, and it is 
expected that 1946 sales will be made 
wholly to private firms. 

Exports to the United States of the 
concentrates of the three metals during 
1945 totaled 109,138 tons valued at $4,- 
931,757 (U. S. currency). These were 
made up of 24,752 tons of copper valued 
at $1,208,554; 44,134 tons of lead valued 
at $2,525,265; and 40,252 tons of zinc 
valued at $1,197,938. 

The destinations of exports during the 
year April 1, 1944, to March 31, 1945, 
were as follows: Copper concentrates, 
Canada, 2,201 tons valued at $77,483 
(Canadian currency), and the United 
States, 22,050 tons valued at $955,833; 
lead concentrates, Canada, 6,248 tons 
valued at $268,080, and the United States, 
26,104 tons valued at $1,022,242; and zinc 
concentrates, United Kingdom, 38,813 
tons, valued at $790,910; Canada, 6,055 
tons valued at $142,102, and the United 
States, 30,228 tons valued at $678,392. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE IN OILS, INDIA 


Production of peanut oil in Bombay, 
India, during 1945 is estimated at 60,000 
long tons. Because of transport diffi- 
culties which interrupted the shipment 
of peanuts to mills in Bombay, the output 
of peanut oil was only 60 percent of mill 
capacity, although this was an increase 
from 1944 levels. 

Consumption of peanut oil, edible oils, 
and hydrogenated vegetable fats in Bom- 
bay during 1945 totaled about 156,000 
tons. The remainder of the oil con- 
sumed was moved from the interior in 
the form of unrefined oil. 

Of the 260,000 tons of peanut oil esti- 
mated as the annual output in the Ma- 
dras Presidency, about 50 percent is con- 
sumed in the producing districts. 
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Exports of peanut oil through the port 
of Bombay more than doubled in 1945 
compared with 1944. In 1944, only 24,752 
pounds were shipped to foreign coun- 
tries, whereas 1945 shipments amounted 
to 65,520 pounds. 

Exports of linseed oil from Bombay in- 
creased from 305 tons in 1944 to 1,465 
tons in 1945. Consumption in Bombay 
during 1945 amounted to about 6,850 
tons, including 6,000 tons taken from the 
interior. During 1945, approximately 
1,944 tons of linseed oil were exported 
from Calcutta, against 2,343 in 1944. 

Castor-oil exports through the port of 
Bombay increased in 1945 to 395 tons 
from 154 tons in 1944. Such shipments 
from Calcutta amounted to 60 tons in 
1945 and 46 tons in 1944. 

The Government of India is giving 
more encouragement to the oil-extract- 
ing and hydrogenation industries, but in 
Madras, exports of peanut oil have been 
prohibited because of increased domestic 
consumption. Further, the Government 
of India issued in March a Vegetable Oil 
Products Control Order, which puts com- 
plete control of the trade in the hands 
of a controller. Producers are required 
to report on output, ingredients, and 
sources of ingredients. Dealers are 
obliged to furnish details of quantities 
and varieties handled. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


AUSTRALIAN REFINERY RESUMES OPERA- 
TIONS 


The Clyde refinery in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, resumed operations following the 
arrival in March of the first tanker 
bringing crude oil from British North 
Borneo. The refinery plans to treat 
about 12,000,000 imperial gallons (about 
343,000 barrels) of crude oil a month, 
producing gasoline, kerosene, and fuel 
oils. 


PRODUCTION IN ALBERTA, CANADA 


Crude-oil and natural-gasoline pro- 
duction from 380 wells in Alberta, Can- 
ada, amounted to 644,205 barrels during 
March 1946, a decline of approximately 
9 percent from the March 1945 figure of 
701,820 barrels. The natural gasoline in- 
cluded in these figures was recovered 
from the three separating plants in Tur- 
ner Valley and amounted to 34,644 bar- 
rels in March 1946 and 33,780 barrels in 
March 1945. 

Natural-gas output from 430 producing 
wells in Alberta, 313 of which were in 
Turner Valley, amounted to 4,397,225,000 
cubic feet in March 1946, a small decrease 
from the 4,672,847,000 cubic feet pro- 
duced in March 1945. 
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Crude oil and natural gasoline in 
storage in Alberta as of April 1, 1946, 
amounted to 649,131 barrels, compared 
with 477,542 barrels on April 1, 1945. On 
March 1, 1946, refined-petroleum stocks 
in storage totaled 1,669,566 barrels, as 
against 1,502,955 barrels on March 1, 
1945. 

At 27,174 feet, the footage drilled in 
March 1946 was 5,970 feet less than in 
March 1945. No new fields were devel. 
oped. The Home-Brazeau well, west of 
Rocky Mountain House, failing to show 
oil in the lower formations, was plugged 
back to 9,696 feet, and a daily gas flow of 
10,000,000 cubic feet was obtained. 


EXxpPorRTS FROM TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Exports of liquid-petroleum products 
from Trinidad, British West Indies, dur- 
ing 1945 showed an over-all increase of 
4.5 percent as compared with 1944. Ex. 
ports of gasoline and crude oil, however, 
declined. 

Exports during 1945 included: Gaso- 
line, 5,022,349 barrels; kerosene, 1,432.- 
060 barrels; gas oil, 795,686 barrels; fuel 
oil, 13,369,446 barrels; road oil, 37,140 
barrels; and crude oil, 161 barrels. Such 
figures for 1944 were, respectively, 5,465,- 
939, 451,405, 547,155, 13,269,998, 24,940, 
and 309 barrels. 


HAITIAN IMPORTS 


Haiti imported 29,432 barrels of gaso- 
line from October 1945 through March 
1946, the first 6 months of the fiscal year. 
In the corresponding period of 1944-45, 
25,176 barrels were imported. Imports 
of “kerosene and similar” in the two 
periods amounted to 9,669 barrels and 
6,770 barrels, respectively. 


Refrigeration and 
Air-Conditioning 
Equipment 


AIR-CONDITIONING IN BOMBAY, INDIA 


Although complete air-conditioning of 
office buildings in Bombay, India, began 
about 10 years ago, little progress was 
made because of the war. Few offices are 
air-conditioned now. However, portable 
conditioners are used in some private 
offices and homes, and are becoming 
more popular as units become available. 

Air-conditioning has not been installed 
in factories to any large extent. Several 
textile mills are equipped with humidify- 
ing apparatus, the air being treated by 
“evaporated cooling.” 

Lack of efficient servicing and of re- 
placement parts and accessories have 
been the greatest handicap to the prog- 
ress of air-conditioning in Bombay. 
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PRODUCTION OF REFRIGERATING MACHINERY, 
U. K. 


In order to cover the estimated pro- 
duction of refrigerating machinery in 
the United Kingdom (not including re- 
quirements for the armed forces), li- 
censes for the 6 months ended June 30, 
1946, amounted to £20,664,070 for the do- 
mestic market and £7,698,050 for export. 
A further increase in production for civil- 
jan use is expected. The chief difficulties 
experienced are shortages of electric mo- 
tors, thermostats, and expansion valves. 


Rubber and 
Products 


Bo.iviA’s EXPporTs 


Bolivia exported 167 metric tons of 
crude rubber to the United States and 28 
tons to Argentina during March 1946. 
Such exports during February amounted 
to 388 and 37 tons, respectively. 


Exports From CEYLON 


Ceylon’s rubber exports, according to 
customs figures, totaled 95,871 long tons 
in 1945, a decline of 4 percent from the 
100,081 tons exported in 1944. Exports 
of rubber in other recent years were as 
follows: 1938, 51,171 tons; 1939, 60,243 
tons; 1940, 88,168 tons; 1941, 90,360 
tons; 1942, 111,929 tons; and 1943, 98,115 
tons. 


U. K..’s IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Rubber (raw material) imports into 
the United Kingdom were valued at 
£2,763,000 in March 1946, compared with 
£423,000 in February and £236,000 in Jan- 
uary. The value of rubber reexports in 
the 3 months was £539,000, £262,000, and 
£279,000, respectively. 

Exports of rubber manufactures con- 
tinued to rise, amounting to £327,000 in 
March, as against £234,000 in February 
and £188,000 in January. 


CuIcLe INDUSTRY IN GUATEMALA 


Exports of chicle and chiquibul from 
Guatemala during 1945 amounted to 
4,081,162 pounds with a declared value 
of $2,552,961. Export duties at $10 per 
quintal of 101.43 pounds totaled about 
$402,362. The 1945 exports were 17.3 
percent larger than the 3,480,498 pounds 
exported in 1944, 15.6 percent larger 
than the previous high of 3,530,724 
pounds registered in 1942, and 211 per- 
cent larger than the 1,310,941 pounds 
shipped in 1937. Compared with the 
8-year average, 1937—44, the 1945 ship- 
ments showed an increase of 63.7 per- 
cent. 

Depending somewhat on climatic ccon- 
ditions, it is estimated that between 
40,000 and 50,000 quintals of chicle and 
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chiquibul will be exported from Guate- 
mala during the chicle crop year ending 
May 31, 1947. Tapping begins on June 
1 and terminates about March 31 of each 
year, but transportation of chicle from 
forest camps to local airports and thence 
to Puerto Barrios is not completed until 
about May 30. Thus, chicle shipments 
continue throughout the year. 

Export taxes on chicle have been lev- 
ied at the rate of $10 per quintal since 
June 1, 1943. The municipality of Peten 
collects taxes of $0.25 per quintal. In 
May 1946, a decree was adopted which 
established a fee for extraction of chicle 
and chiquibul from trees growing on na- 
tional lands—$10 per quintal on first- 
grade chicle and $8 per quintal on sec- 
ond-grade chicle or chiquibul. Taxes, 
therefore, amount to $20.25 per quintal 
on first-grade chicle and $18.25 per 
quintal on second-grade chicle or chi- 
quibul obtained from national lands. 

Chicle and chiquibul are extracted 
from a tree known locally as chico- 
zapote (Sapota achras or the sapodilla 
tree). Second-grade chicle or chiqui- 
bul, however, is extracted from a slightly 
different variety of chico-zapote than 
that producing first-grade chicle. 
First-grade chicle is found only in’ the 
Guatemalan Department of Peten in 
areas north of Lake Peten-Izta. 

Chiquibul or second-grade chicle pro- 
duced in Guatemala comes from Peten 
south of Lake Peten-Izta and from lim- 
ited areas in the Departments of Izabal 
and Alta Verapaz. Considerable land 
south of Lake Peten-Izta is privately 
owned, but north of the lake practically 
all the land is nationally owned. 

Jelutong from the Far East was also 
used in the United States as a chewing- 
gum base prior tothe war. With resump- 
tion of shipments from the Far East, it is 
predicted that production of second- 
grade chicle or chiquibul in Guatemala 
will fall to 25 percent of the present 
volume in 2 years unless taxes are re- 
duced. Guatemalan output of first- 
grade chicle, however, will continue at a 
high level, for Guatemala, Mexico, and 
British Honduras are the only sources of 
supply. 

During the tapping season, from 4,000 
to 5,000 chicleros are usually employed, 
and are said to have earnings greater 
than those of any other laboring class in 
Latin America. ~ Many of these chicle 
gatherers are brought from Mexico and 
British Honduras, for the work is of a 
skilled nature and can be handled prop- 
erly only by trained and experienced 
men. 

Use of air transportation has been the 
chief factor in the growth of the chicle 
industry in Peten. There are 13 air- 
ports in the district and service is pro- 
vided by Aviateca, licensed by the Guata- 
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malan Government. Without reliable 
air service to transport chicle and de- 
liver supplies to the chicleros working 
in the jungles surrounding the airports, 
chicle production would be curtailed. 


Shipbuilding 


ACTIVITY IN CANADIAN YARDS 


With a view to negotiating shipbuild- 
ing contracts, buyers from all over the 
world, including the shipbuilding coun- 
tries of Norway, the Netherlands, Poland, 
and China have visited the Province of 
Quebec, Canada. Yards at Montreal, 
Sorel, and Quebec are reported to have 
orders on hand for months of operation. 

The first cargo ship to be built in Can- 
ada since the end of the war has been 
launched and this is one of three 7,500- 
ton vessels being built for the Canadian 
National Railways. At the same Montreal 
yard four 4,600-ton cargo vessels, and 
two of six 7,500-ton cargo ships on order 
for Brazil are expected to be completed 
soon. Four 7,200-ton cargo vessels for 
France also are understood to be on or- 
der at this yard, and another yard in 
Montreal is reported to be building 20 
large barges for the French Mission. 

An order reportedly has been placed 
by the French Mission with a Sorel yard 
for fifteen 134-foot fishing trawlers, to 
cost approximately $5,000,000 (Canadian 
currency), in addition to four 7,200-ton 
freighters. Five colliers of 4,800 tons 
each have been ordered by the Mission 
from a Quebec yard. 


PORTUGAL AUGMENTING MERCHANT MARINE 


Construction of 69 cargo and passen- 
ger vessels with a total displacement of 
376,000 gross tons was authorized by the 
Portuguese Government in September 
1945. As of March 1, 1946, contracts for 
34 of these vessels had been closed and 
keels of many of them had been laid. 
Of the 34 vessels, 22 are to be built in the 
United Kingdom, 2 in the Netherlands, 
2 in Sweden, 1 in Canada, and 7 in local 
yards. 

It is expected that completion of the 
proposed program will bring the Portu- 
guese merchant marine to a total of 230 
vessels, each having more than 50 gross 
tons’ displacement. Deliveries are ex- 
pected to be completed during 1948 at 
which time the Government may be asked 
to aid in meeting some of the costs. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


AREA PLANTED IN ARGENTINA 


In Argentina, the area under cultiva- 
tion in tobacco for the agricultural year 
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1945-46 is 26,770 hectares, according to 
the official statistics reported in a South 
American trade journal. This total rep- 
resents an increase of 5,105 hectares, or 
23.6 percent from the preceding year. 


URUGUAY’S PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


The production of tobacco in Uruguay 
rose from 534 metric tons in 1944 to about 
850 tons in 1945, when the area planted 
totaled 616 hectares. Prices ranged from 
25 to 32 centesimos per kilogram, occa- 
sional sales bringing as much as 40 cen- 
tesimos per kilogram. 

Net imports of leaf tobacco during 1945 
totaled 2,877,522 kilograms, valued at 
$1,967,003 (United States currency). Of 
this amount, Brazil provided 1,688,243 
kilograms; Paraguay, 592,026 kilograms; 
the United States, 282,257 kilograms; 
Cuba, 189,819 kilograms; and Santo Do- 
mingo, Turkey, Argentina, and Great 
Britain, the remainder. 

Production of cigarettes in Uruguay in 
1945 was estimated by trade sources to 
number about 685,000,000, approximately 
the same quantity as in the preceding 
year. Gross imports of cigarettes in 1945 
totaled 74,589 kilograms, 70,496 from the 
United States. War conditions favored 
importation from the United States at 
the expense of such former sources as 
Turkey, Greece, and Great Britain. 

The number of cigars produced in 1945 
was estimated at about 12,000,000. Im- 
ports of cigars declined from 14,419 gross 
kilograms in 1944 to 11,883 in 1945, when 
Argentina supplied 7,015 kilograms; 
Cuba, 2,457; Brazil, 2,387 and Sweden, 24. 

Small quantities of pipe tobacco are 
imported by Uruguay. In 1945, 1,408 
kilograms, net, were imported, all but 4 
coming from the United States. 





New Guide Spells 
Out Techniques 
of Trading 


(Continued from p. 25) 


porting, for the manufacturer, whole- 
sale distributor, and retailer. 

In addition, there is an appendix. 
This contains a list of commercial ab- 
breviations that are used in the prin- 
cipal trading nations of the world; a 
glossary of American foreign-trade defi- 
nitions as revised in 1941; and 4 list of 
Department of Commerce Field Offices. 

Manufacturers who plan to export are 
warned of problems, such as tariffs, 
quotas, exchange and other restricticns, 
and of the fact that not all United States 
products are salable in every market in 
the world. To solve these problems and 
judge marketability, the authors advise 
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Exchange Rates | 


NoOTE,—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign curreeny, per dollar 
with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1: the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 


gourdes to a dollar 








Average rate Latest available quotation 
Approxi 
Country Unit quoted ype of exchange February mate 
1944 (an- 1945 (an 1946 Rat equiva 
nual nual (month — lent in Date 
ly 1s 
currency 
Argentina_| Paper peso Preferential 3.73 3.73 3. 73 3. 73 $0). 2681 Apr. 30, 1946 
Ordinary. 4.25 ‘. 23 4.23 4. 23 2304 Do 
Auction 1.94 U4 t.u4 1.04 2024 Do, 
Free market 4.03 104 110 111 2433 Do 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.42 12.42 12. 42 $2.42 0236 
Curb 51.80 59. O68 63. 75 63.09 O59 Do 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official es* 16. 50 16. 50 16, 50 16. 50 0606 | June 3, 1946 
Free market 19. 57 19. 50 10. 50 2). 10 0499 Do. 
Special free market 2), 20 20. 00 20. 00 
Chile : Peso Special. 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 O516 | May 31, 1946 
Export draft 25.00 5.00 25.00 25.00 0400 Do 
Free market_. 31.85 23, 24 32. 25 $3.64 0297 Do 
=“ P* 31.09 1 oo $1.09 41.00 0323 Do 
Colombia do Commercia! bank 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.74! 5727 Apr. 30, 1946 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1. 76 1.76 1. 755 5698 Do 
Curb L¢ 1.83 1.83 1.83 544 Do 
Costa Rica! Colon Uncontrolled_. 5, 66 5. 68 5. 68 5. 68 1761 | Feb. 28, 1946 
Controlled 5. 62 ». 62 , H2 5. 62 1779 Do 
Cuba_. Peso Free 1090 1.09 on Loo 1. 0009 Do 
Ecuador. Sucre Central bank (official 14. 06 13. 77 13. 99 15.04 0 May 11, 1946 
Honduras _| Lempira Official 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 4992 Apr. 30, 1946 
Mexico Peso Fre 4.85 1. 86 LS 1 86 2058 Do. 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official. 5.00 509 500 500 2000 May 25, 1946 
Curb 3 5 72 6, 62 5 47 5 #0 1786 Do 
Paragpay Guarani 5 Official x11 12 3. 12 3. 12 $205 May 9, 1946 
Free 6 341 3. 37 3. 2 $067 Do 
Peru Sol . do 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 1538 Mar. 12, 1946 
Salvador Colon do 2 50 2 AD 2 AO 2 50 1000 May 31, 1946 
Uraguay. Peso Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1.9) 5263 June 3, 1946 
Fre 
Imports 1.99 a0 1.90 1.90 4263 Do 
Other purposes ’ 1.85 1.82 1. 785 1.785 HO? 0 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled $35 B. 35 3.35 8. 35 2085 June 5, 1946 
Free 3. 35 $5 3.3 205 Do 
Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replaing the milrei Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 
? Special free market abolished by Decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946 
> Disponibilidades propias (private funds 
‘A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.49 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2-percent charge on all exchange transactions resulted in effective 


buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. Beginning Feb 


16, 1945, an additional tax of 2 percent was imposed on 


exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 to 14.0 On May 6, 1946, an 
additional tax of 1 sucre per dollar was imposed on most exchange sales, causing an increase in the effective selling rate 
for dollars from 14.04 to 15.04 

5 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943 

6 Established Dec. 4, 1945 

7 In effect since July 25, 1944 

NOTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina 





a generous mixture of common sense and 
the proper facts. The final decision, they 
say, should be made on the same basic 
principles used in domestic business. 

If everything looks right for exporting, 
manufacturers are urged to maintain 
their quality standards and to go into 
foreign markets with a determination to 
stay in them. They are cautioned 
against viewing those markets as dump- 
ing grounds for excess, obsolete, or de- 
fective products. Furthermore, they are 
advised to base their business dealings 
on “fair profit, fair advertising, fair 
treatment.” 


Ten Steps Toward Export 


To aid him in judging whether he 
should export and if so how he should 


operate, the manufacturer is taken 
through ten detailed steps. The follow- 
ing indicates the breadth of coverage: 


Step 1. Decide whether or not you wili 
seek export business 

2. Define and place responsibility for ex- 
port planning and possible operation. 

3. Consider what you can sell 

4. Determine where you can sell. (At this 
stage you should be able to make a prelimi- 
nary decision whether or not export selling 
is for you. If it is, proceed with the ensuing 
steps.) 

5. Consider how to sell 

6. Examine the requirements of special ex- 
port operation, financing, credit, shipment, 
operating personnel. 

7. Estimate your manufacturing require- 
ments. 

8. Estimate your operating funds and plan 
sources. 

9. Make your decision. 

10. Implement your final decision with a 
plan. 
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In elaborating on each of these points, 
the source of further information is 
given. In most instances this is the De- 
partment of Commerce. While the 
authors refer specifically to the Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, the fact deserves to be 
stressed that the foreign-trade activities 
formerly characteristic of that Bureau’s 
functioning are now carried on by the 
recently formed Office of International 
Trade. 


The Import Picture 


The second part of the booklet explores 
importing, or the “other half” of inter- 
national trade. According to the authors, 
importing is basically just a type of buy- 
ing—more exacting in certain details— 
but with its own special potentialities. 
As in the case of export, the businessman 
who wants to import must first work out 
a sound plan. 

Manufacturers are reminded that in 
the production of nearly every product 
some form of importation, either direct 
or indirect, takes place. Sometimes it 
involves a raw material, or an item of 
which certain ingredients have been im- 
ported by others. Or it may be a foreign 
specialty, such as a part or a tool. 

A smaller number of United States 
manufacturers buy foreign ingenuity and 
taste in the form of rights to foreign 
patents or designs. And a few import 
materials from foreign sources that they 
themselves own or lease—that is, planta- 
tions, mines, oil fields, and the like. 

But in addition to these basic types of 
import, new markets, new materials, new 
tastes, and new demands have been de- 
veloped during and since the war. Be- 
cause of this situation, the authors feel 
that definite import opportunities await 
those United States industrialists who 
are willing to explore new fields “with 
daring and enterprise.” 

The wholesaler or jobber is described 
as an important go-between in the im- 
portation of raw materials, parts, or 
semifinished goods for use by the manu- 
facturer. In other cases he imports ar- 
ticles for resale as such, or he may handle 
domestic processing, packaging, labeling, 
or other finishing steps. 

Wholesalers are faced with problems 
similar in many ways to those of the 
manufacturer. But, in addition, they 
must accurately appraise not only the 
domestic demand for a foreign article 
but also the possible fluctuations in that 
demand, particularly if style features are 
involved. 

Retailers interested in importing are 
advised in the handbook that consumer 
goods from abroad fall into two major 
Classes: staple consumer goods, and spe- 
cialties. 
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In the first instance—buying items in 
constant demand and generally unpro- 
ducible here—the retailer merely uses 
specialized buying methods. But when 
he wants to import specialties, he must 
judge the demand for and acceptance of 
a product. He must also have a keen 
appreciation of any special qualities, 
such as native craftsmanship. 

While the mechanics of importing for 
retail sale are similar to those used by 
the wholesaler, the process is generally 
simplified by handling a few items or 
perhaps only one line. Still, the retailer 
must carefully consider possible varia- 
tions in demand if he is to be a success- 
ful importer. 

The handbook lists the following as 
major steps to be considered by the im- 
porting manufacturer, wholesaler, and 
retailer: 

Step 1. Define your import policy and place 
responsibility for fact-finding and planning. 

2. Consider what you might profitably im- 
port. 

3. Determine where importable commodi- 
ties might be obtained and make a tentative 
decision. 

4. Consider the means of import buying. 

5. Examine the special requirements and 
facilities for direct import operation. 

6. Make your decision. 

7. Implement your decision with an im- 
port plan. 

Each step is expanded with special ad- 
vice for the manufacturer, wholesaler, 
and retailer. As in the case of guidance 
on export, the authors supplement their 
suggestions with sources for further in- 
formation. Again, in most instances the 
basic and current data needed are avail- 
able from the Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce. The 
entire booklet, in fact, serves as a help- 
ful reference on the services rendered 
by OIT. 


Appearance Is Opportune 


In the final analysis, the International 
Trade Handbook should achieve its basic 
purpose: to help United States business- 
men clarify their thinking about foreign 
trade so that they may proceed, in the 
period ahead, with greater assurance 
and greater opportunity for success. 

Its availability at this time is particu- 
larly opportune. The  long-planned 
drive for foreign markets has been 
stalled. Work stoppages, material short- 
ages, and a thousand and one other 
problems have served to delay the do- 
mestic program for full production of 
civilian goods. 

In the meantime, the home demand 
for both capital and consumer products 
continues to mount. And the needs of 
our world neighbors far surpass the most 
pessimistic estimates. 
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Momentous Choices 


With pressure from both directions, 
United States manufacturers face the 
problem of making far-reaching deci- 
sions. Many are yielding to the home 
pressure and displaying an unwilling- 
ness to consider foreign markets at this 
time. Others, however, are now laying 
the groundwork for an expanded world 
trade in the future by allocating a defi- 
nite, if small, amount for export. 

To those, such as the International 
Trade Committee of CED, who have dealt 
over the years with our world neighbors, 
there is no question as to the right course. 
These experts know that there is nothing 
static about markets; that if the demand 
for American-made goods is entirely 
neglected, our world neighbors will go 
elsewhere. Thus these men are strong 
advocates of the allocation policy, argu- 
ing that a “half-loaf,” so to speak, is far 
better than none. 

These long-established world traders 
are equally concerned with the need for 
painstaking planning. For this reason 
they are hopeful that those not thor- 
oughly familiar with the complexities of 
exporting and importing will use as their 
guide the new International Trade Hand- 
book (available from the Committee for 
Economic Development, 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., price 50 
cents). 

Certainly if our world traders of to- 
morrow will make a concerted effort to 
carry on the right kind of trade—a fair 
and equitable exchange of goods and 
services—they will be contributing im- 
measurably to world-wide prosperity and 
a sustained period of peace. 





Public Works for Dominican 


Republic 


The Government of the Dominican Re- 
public has announced that it has awarded 
2a $2,500,000 contract to an American firm 
for the construction of waterworks for 
the cities of La Vega, San Francisco de 
Macoris, and Puerto Plata, as well as ad- 
ditions to the aqueduct and sewage sys- 
terms of Cuidad Trujillo, the capital. 





British Chemical Research 


Britain’s Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., spent £62,000,000 on research be- 
tween 1927 and 1942, according to a Brit- 
ish chemical publication. The company 
recently announced that £48,000 annu- 
ally will be used to provide research fa- 
cilities in British universities. 
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(Developments communicated to Export- 
ers’ Service Section up to Monday, 
July 8, 1946) 


The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletin: 


No. 347—Current Export Bulletin No. 347. 


July 3, 1946. 


I. Exportations of certain food items to the 
Philippine Islands 


A. Current Export Bulletin No. 337, dated 
May 24, 1946 (See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
June 1, 1946), announced that all unlicensed 
balances of second quarter allocations of 
meats, dairy products, fats and oils (includ- 
ing soaps), canned fish and sugar from U. S. 
supplies for the Philippines had been can- 
celled by the Department of Agriculture, and 
until further notice therefore, the Office of 
International Trade would be unable to grant 
licenses to export these foods to the Philip- 
pines. 

The Department of Agriculture has now 
advised that, except for sugar, commercial 
allocations of these commodities will be made 
available for export to the Philippine Islands 
during the third quarter. Exporters should 
realize, however, that the total amount of 
each commodity which may be allocated for 
export is dependent upon the current domes- 
tic supply situation. 

B. Effective immediately, therefore, ex- 
porters interested in shipping meats, dairy 
products, fats and oils (including soaps), or 
canned fish to the Philippines during the 
third quatrer of 1946 may file their license 
applications with the Office of International 
Trade. As stated in Current Export Bulletin 
No. 337, when licensing these third quarter 
allocations, due consideration will be given 
to inequities caused by the cancellation of 
the second quarter allocations. 


II. Revision in the general in-transit license 
procedure governing in-transit ship- 
ments destined to list S countries 

Effective immediately, the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade announces the discontinuance 
of the requirement that a British Navicert, or 
British export license or permit, be surren- 
dered at the last U. S. port of exit for in- 
transit shipments of commodities on the 
positive list which are destined to List S 
countries. 

The elimination of this requirement pro- 
vides a uniform procedure for exports of 
commodities which move in transit through 
the United States and are destined to any 
foreign country, except Germany and Japan. 

It should be noted, however, that the 
provisions of this revised general in-transit 


: S. Export Control and 


elated Announcements 
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license procedure in no way affect the restric- 
tions applicable to importation for trans- 
shipment of commodities controlled by War 
Food Order 63, as amended, issued by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; or General 
Imports Order M-63, as amended, issued by 
the Civilian Production Administration. 


III. Extension of outstanding SP (special) 
licenses 


A. The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces that, effective immediately, the val- 
idity period of all valid outstanding SP 
(special) licenses which expire June 30, 1946, 
is extended through July 31, 1946. Holders 
of such licenses desiring extension of the 
validity period beyond August 1, 1946, should 
submit their requests for extensions in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Current Ex- 
port Bulletin No. 341, Subject I, prior to that 
date. 








A very comprehensive shipbuilding 
program has been decided upon in 
Greenland, to involve a total expendi- 
ture of 11,000,000 crowns. This program 
includes new ships for the Greenland 
fleet in traffic between Denmark and 
Greenland, coast vessels, and fishing 
boats for the Greenland population. 

Production of oranges in Spain during 
the 1945-46 season was estimated at ap- 
proximately 500,000 metric tons, of 
which only 60,000 tons remained avail- 
able for export. The lemon crop was 
placed at about 40,000 tons, of which 
10,000 tons were available for export. 








B. After August 1, 1946, holders of SP 
(special) licenses may not submit applica- 
tions for individual licenses covering mate- 
rials and equipment relating to approved 
projects or programs; such holders should 
submit requests for amendments to their 
SP (special) iicenses to cover any additional 
materials and equipment which may be re- 
quired. 

C. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 20, 
page 48, Section II, Part 5, Title B, item 4, 
is amended accordingly. 

IV. Revisions in the positive list 
A. Additions. Effective July 10, 1946, the 


following commodities are added to the 
Positive List of Commodities requiring indi- 
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656598 | Phosphorus tin. 
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vidual license for export (see Comprehensiye 
Export Schedule No. 20): 

B. Deletions. Effective immediately, the 
following commodities are removed from the 
Positive List and placed on general license 
for exportation to destinations in Group K, 


Dept. of 
Commerce 
Schedule 
B No, Commodity 
Rubber scrap, synthetic and crude 
(report used casings averaging 
$2 and over in 206000, 206200 
206400) : 
201200__._. Tires and tire parts. 
201200- Tubes and tube sections. 
303950 Cotton remnants and_ fabrics, 


n. e. S. under 2 yards in length: 


C. Shipments of any commodities removed 
from general license as a result of the pro- 
visions of Part A above, which were on dock, 
on lighter, laden aboard the exporting car- 
rier, or in transit to ports of exit pursuant 
to actual orders for export prior to the effec- 
tive date of change may be exported under 
the previous general license provisions. 


V. Use of general license symbol “G” on ez- 
port declarations? 

Under the regulations of the Office of Inter- 
national Trade the exporter must note on 
his export declaration the symbol “G” when 
exporting a commodity under general license. 
This use of the symbol is a certification by 
the exporter that the provisions of the gen- 
eral license have been met. 

For example, Schedule B 308950, covers cot- 
ton remnants of less than ten yards; how- 
ever, only those cotton remnants of less than 
two yards are under general license. There- 
fore, when the exporter clears a shipment un- 
der Schedule B 308950, his use of the general 
license symbol “G” on the export declaration 
is a certification that only cotton remnants in 
pieces of less than two yards in length are in- 
cluded in the shipment. 


IMPORT CONTROL 


No. 90—Amendment to General Imports 
Order M-63. 

The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion has amended General Imports Or- 
der M-63, effective July 1, in the follow- 
ing respects: 


(1) In paragraph (b) (1), last line, change 
“Lists A and B” to “List A.” 

(2) Delete Paragraph (b) (4) (xi). 

(3) In the title of paragraph (e) delete 
“and List B” and in the fifth line delete 
“or List B”. 

(4) In the first sentence of paragraph 
(f) (1) delete the following: 

“except in the case of a material described 
in paragraph (b) (4) (xi) when the per- 
son making the entry need not file with 
the entry Form WPB-~-1040 or CPA-—1040.” 

(5) Delete List B i 


This amendment removes newsprint from 
List B of the Order and inasmuch as news- 
print is the only item now included in List B 
the amendment deletes all reference to List 
B within the text of the Order. 


1 Other cotton remnants and fabrics, n. e. 8. 


Schedule B No. 308950, except duck remnants, 
remain on the Positive List. 

2 The requirements set forth in Subject V 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and assigned number BB 41-R840, 
in accordance with Regulation A pursuant 
to the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 
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Official Statement Anent Dropping Proclaimed Lee 


Announcement Issued on July 8, 1946, by the Acting Secretary of State Called 
for Immediate Withdrawal of So-Called ‘“‘American Black List’; Similar 
Action Was Taken on the Same Day by the Governments of 


The department of State with the con- 
currence of the Departments of Treas- 
ury, Justice and Commerce, announced 
on July 8 the withdrawal of the Pro- 
claimed List of Certain Blocked Na- 
tionals, generally known as the “Ameri- 
can Black List.” The withdrawal is to 
be effective immediately. This measure 
was decided upon after extensive con- 
sultation with the British and Canadian 
Governments, which are taking similar 
action with respect to the British Statu- 
tory List and the Canadian List of Speci- 


Great Britain and Canada 


fied Persons. The three Lists have 
been virtually identical since shortly 
after the Proclaimed List came into ex- 
istence on July 17, 1941. Other govern- 
ments, including those recognizing the 
List or maintaining lists of their own, 
were informed in advance of the in- 
tended measure. 

The Proclaimed List named persons 
and companies, resident in areas outside 
of enemy control, who directly or in- 
directly rendered substantial aid to the 
enemy war machine. Those listed were 





abroad. 


under which it was deleted. 


Report for $1. 





Political Reporting Still Available on Request 


The Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce 
will continue to furnish information to United States foreign traders con- 
cerning firms and individuals formerly included on the Proclaimed List. 
This is part of the Department’s continuous program of providing current 
information on the operations and background of prospective trade contacts 


Thus, World Trade Directory Reports will state whether specific firms or 
individuals have been included in the Proclaimed List, and whether such 
listing has destroyed or impaired their effectiveness as long-range trading 
contacts. This information is included in World Trade Directory Reports 
at the request of United States oversea traders, who realize that the inclusion 
of a firm on the Proclaimed List may have seriously affected its financial and 
credit standing, and altered its position as a credit risk. Furthermore, they 
recognize that many such firms are identified in the minds of the local com- 
munity as Fascist or Nazi sympathizers, and that their appointment as 
permanent trade contacts will result in criticism of their own trade policies 
and reflect on their own good standing locally. 

This activity is also part of a program, begun in 1940, to warn United States 
exporters of the danger of appointing as agents or distributors firms which 
have in the past shown a clear preference for non-American goods, and which 
may be expected to return to other sources at the first opportunity. 

United States exporters and importers who have been accustomed to check- 
ing the “political” standing of foreign firms with the Department of Com- 
merce may continue to do so. In reply to a specific request, they will receive 
a form letter indicating whether or not a firm or individual was ever included 
on the Proclaimed List, and, in the event it was so listed, the circumstances 


More than 5,000 names were included on the Proclaimed List at the time it 
was withdrawn. These names represented the worst offenders and as a 
rule are not considered recommendable as permanent, long-range trade 
connections. American foreign traders who wish to go beyond the summary 
given in the form-letter reply, may obtain a complete World Trade Directory 


American firms are not required to check the “political” standing of for- 
mer Proclaimed List firms with the Department of Commerce. 








denied the privilege of trading with the 
United States. 

Before VE-day the British, Canadian, 
and U. S. Governments were in consul- 
tation with respect to the continuation 
of the List after the conclusion of active 
hostilities. The Governments were in 
agreement that it would be essential to 
continue the Lists but that they should 
be reduced to a “hard core.” Thus the 
Proclaimed List, when withdrawn, con- 
sisted of 5,887 names, representing a 
substantial reduction from 15,446 at its 
peak on July 28, 1944. These reductions 
resulted from both the elimination of 
undesirable influences or interests in 
various listed firms and the deletion of 
the less serious offenders. 

The withdrawal of the Proclaimed List 
does not in any way constitute a termi- 
nation of or slacking in the program for 
the permanent elimination of Axis ex- 
ternal influences either in this Hemi- 
sphere or in the Eastern Hemisphere. 
With respect to the other American re- 
publics, the program for the marshalling, 
liquidation, vesting and expropriation or 
forced sale of Axis spearhead business 
enterprises is based on various Inter- 
American Resolutions, beginning with 
those adopted at the Rio de Janeiro Con- 
ference of January 1942, and the last 
of which was at the Mexico City Con- 
ference (Chapultepec) of February- 
March, 1945. These resolutions and the 
programs to be executed pursuant to 
them are based on a recognition of the 
importance and urgency of eliminating 
Axis influences in this Hemisphere as 
essential to Inter-American security. 
The Government of the United States is 
prepared to cooperate fully with the Gov- 
ernments of the other American repub- 
lics in carrying out the letter and spirit 
of these Inter-American Agreements. 

With respect to the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, arrangements have already been 
instituted with the Governments of 
Switzerland and Sweden. Pursuant to 
these: arrangements German owned or 
controlled interests in these countries are 
being marshalled and liquidated and 
looted property will be restored to the 
rightful owners. The withdrawal of the 
Proclaimed List for these countries was 
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facilitated by the conclusion of these 
arrangements. : 

Similar discussions are currently in 
progress with respect to other areas in 
the world, and it is expected that they 
will lead to comparable over-all arrange- 
ments for the elimination of German ex- 
ternal influences, the transfer to the Al- 
lies of the proceeds realized from the 
liquidation or sale of German hold- 
ings to desirable persons, and the resti- 
tution of looted property. In accordance 
with the Paris Reparations Agreement, 
the United States, together with other 
United Nations, will continue to lend 
every effort to the achievement of satis- 
factory programs in these areas. 

The withdrawal of the Proclaimed 
List does not necessarily affect other ex- 
isting controls. For example, the with- 
drawal of the Proclaimed List does not 
mean that accounts, where such exist, of 
all persons formerly included in the List 
are now unfrozen in the United States. 
In certain cases, accounts will continue 
to be blocked by reason of nationality. 
Similarly, the withdrawal of the Pro- 
claimed List does not imply that all 
former Proclaimed List nationals are re- 
garded as satisfactory agents for Amer- 
ican business. In this connection, ref- 
erence is made to the Department’s press 
release no. 202 of March 29, 1946, in 
which it is stated that information con- 
cerning former Proclaimed List persons 
and firms is available in the Commercial 
Intelligence Division of the Department 
of Commerce. However, the withdrawal 
of the Proclaimed List does represent an 
important step in the United States 
policy of freeing trade from wartime 
controls as soon as such action becomes 
possible. 

A memorandum describing the history 
and scope of the Proclaimed List is at- 
tached to this statement. 


HISTORY AND SCOPE OF THE PRO- 
CLAIMED LIST 


The British Government on September 3, 
1939, first issued the British Statutory List 
and on February 7, 1940, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment issued its original List of Specified 
Persons. During 1940 and 1941 this Govern- 
ment found it necessary to establish cer- 
tain controls in the interest of defense of the 
country. Some of these controls were of an 
economic nature and the agencies adminis- 
tering the controls naturally took into ac- 
count the persons involved in the trans- 
actions subject to control. For example, the 
prospective consignee of a proposed shipment 
was a factor to be considered when deciding 
whether or not an export license could be 
granted. Similarly, the persons participating 
in a financial transaction was a factor to be 
considered when considering license applica- 
tions under foreign funds controls. Various 
sources of information were available to the 
agencies administering the controls, but 
there was no machinery for coordinating the 
views of the various agencies concerning per- 
sons abroad nor was there a list which would 
guide American businessmen in their trad- 
ing with persons abroad. Thus it became 
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necessary to issue a published list of un- 
desirable persons with respect to whom all 
transactions with the United States would be 
subject to control. Such a list was estab- 
lished July 17, 1941, pursuant to the Presi- 
dent’s Proclamation of that date. The 
Proclamation was issued under authority 
granted to the President by the Act of Octo- 
ber 6, 1917, by the Act of July 2, 1940, and by 
virtue of all other authority vested in the 
President. The Proclamation instructed the 
Secretary of State, acting in conjunction with 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Attorney 
General, the Secretary of Commerce, the Ad- 
ministrator of Export Control, and the Co- 
ordinator of Commercial and Cultural Rela- 
tions between the American Republics to 
prepare an appropriate list of persons work- 
ing with or for the Axis and persons to whom 
exports from the United States were deemed 
to be detrimental to the interests of national 
defense. The Office of the Administrator of 
Export Control no longer exists and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce now has the responsibility 
for the administration of export control. 
The Office of Inter-American Affairs, successor 
to the Coordinator of Commercial and Cul- 
tural Relations between the American Re- 
publics, was recently terminated. 

The original Proclaimed List issued on July 
17, 1941, consisted of 1,834 names, all of which 
were Western Hemisphere names. On Decem- 
ber 9, 1941, just two days after Pearl Harbor, 
the Proclaimed List authorities issued a sup- 
plement adding 505 Japanese names to the 
Proclaimed List. On January 14, 1942, the 
names of 1,824 persons and concerns in the 
Eastern Hemisphere were added to the List. 
From this time on, the British, Canadian, and 
American authorities cooperated very closely 
in the issuance of their respective lists so that 
the lists have been virtually identical since 
that time. 

It was well known that the Nazi Govern- 
ment of Germany used German commercial 
and financial concerns abroad as tools to fur- 
ther the Nazi cause. German concerns abroad 
were used as propaganda outlets, financial 
agents, espionage centers, suppliers of criti- 
cally needed foreign exchange, and sorirces for 
smuggling of urgently needed war materials 
to Germany, etc. Some of these concerns 
were affiliates of firms in Germany: others 
were concerns owned by locally resident Ger- 
mans. These companies also exerted influ- 
ence over many other enterprises which sup- 
ported the German concerns, thus increasing 
the Nazi economic penetration to a consider- 
able extent. The issuance of the Proclaimed 
List was a severe blow to this Nazi economic 
network. 

Attempts to avoid the Proclaimed List 
controls were however made. Numerous ex- 
pedients were devised, such as obtaining 
material through cloaks—persons or firms 
who were willing to carry on transactions 
ostensibly for themselves but actually for 
Proclaimed List nationals. In order to en- 
force the List it was therefore necessary to 
list additional persons and firms. More- 
over, additional evidence was being found 
from time to time indicating other persons 
whose activities merited inclusion in the 
Proclaimed List. Thus the list increased in 
size until it reached its peak on July 28, 
1944, when it consisted of 15,446 names. 

It should not be assumed that while 
names were being added no names were de- 
leted. Proclaimed List cases were con- 
stantly open for review. Mistakes, always 
possible, were rectified. Furthermore, a 
change in the facts of a case might make 
deletion possible. If a person could, for 
example, show that he had discontinued a 
partnership with a politically undesirable 
partner and was now on his own or in part- 
nership with an unobjectionable person, his 
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name was deleted from the List. Similarly, 
any concern which reorganized itself oust. 
ing the undesirable interests, was eligible for 
deletion from the Proclaimed List. Some of 
these reorganizations were worked out vol. 
untarily by unobjectionable partners and in 
a gocd many instances they were worked out 
through the cooperation of the local Goy. 
ernment, particularly in the other American 
Republics. 

The American Republics early recognizeg 
the danger of Axis penetration and as early 
as the Rio de Janeiro Conference in 19492 
took measures contemplating the elimination 
of Axis economic penetration in this Hemi. 
sphere. The programs inaugurated by the 
various American Republics accomplished 
the liquidation, forced sale, reorganization, 
or vesting of many Axis enterprises. When 
this occurred deletion was possible not only 
of the firm which had been eliminated or 
cleaned-up but also of the names of any 
persons or firms which had been included 
in the List primarily because of association 
with, or activities on behalf of, the elimina. 
tion or reorganized Proclaimed List entity, 
Moreover, as the programs of the various 
American Republics progressed, it was pos- 
sible in some cases to remove certain of the 
lesser offenders even though not primarily 
listed for connection with one of the elimi- 
nated or cleaned-up Proclaimed List, enti- 
ties. Such deletions were possible because 
the security reasons for listing changed as 
the local controls program in many coun- 
tries became more effective. Thus the List 
had been reduced to 13,784 names on VE- 
day. 

In the summer of 1944 the authorities 
charged with the maintenance of the Pro- 
claimed List gave extensive consideration to 
the policy which should be followed upon 
the cessation of active hostilities in the 
European theater. It was decided at that 
time that the List should be continued after 
the cessation of active hostilities in Europe 
but that it would be possible to make 4 
downward adjustment in the size of the List 
on the basis of the changed security situation 
following VE-day. This revision actually 
took place in two stages. 

The names of minor offenders were culled 
from the List and deleted in June 1945. In 
this supplement 1,980 names were deleted 
most of which were minor offenders deleted 
in view of the changed security situation 
rather than on the merits of the individual 
case. These deletions, together with certain 
group deletions, based upon the effectiveness 
of local controls in the Western Hemisphere, 
and taking into account certain additions, 
reduced the List to 11,443 names on V-J day. 

After the minor offenders had been de- 
leted and certain group deletions had been 
accomplished for the Western Hemisphere, 
the remaining names were reviewed case by 
case in order to select the worst offenders. 
After this selection had been made all other 
names were deleted from the List in No- 
vember 1945. The November supplement 
contained 5,081 deletions, leaving a “hard 
core” of 6,053 names. Since the deletion to 
the “hard core” there have been relatively 
few deletions from the List which is quite 
understandable in view of the fact that the 
whole list was reviewed case by case before 
the issuance of the November supplement. 
There were, however, some deletions from 
the List and also some additions, so that 
th List when withdrawn consisted of 5,887 
names. 





Production of beeswax in Bulgaria 
reached high levels during the war, 
amounting to 71,140 kilograms in 1943, 
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Corrie Cloyes (“New Guide Spells 
Out Technique of Trading”).—Born in 
Jamestown, N. Y. Columbia University. 
Reporter and feature writer on news- 
papers in California, Ohio, and New 
York City; editor, Havana Telegram, 
Habana, Cuba, for 2 years; advertising 
copywriter, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York City; chief copywriter, Philadel- 
phia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; edi- 
tor, The Bulletin, Public Utilities Adver- 
tising Association, for 2 years; appointed 
as business specialist, Division of Com- 
mercial and Economic Information, Bu- 
reau Of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, June 1942; later Economic Editor, 
Publications Unit: at present Special 
Assistant to the Chief of Special Services 
and Intelligence Branch, Office of In- 
ternational Trade. 





Latin America’s 
Economy as World 
Conflict Ended 


(Continued from p. 4) 


similar products. A number of the new 
enterprises formed in 1945 were financed 
jointly by United States and Mexican 
capital. Outstanding among these was 
“Industria Eléctrica de Mexico,” a por- 
tion of whose share capital was taken 
up by public subscription in the United 
States early in October 1945. This was 
the first major foreign industrial issue 
offered to American investors since the 
beginning of the war. According to an 
industrial census taken during 1945, the 
number of factories in Mexico totaled 
28,513, as compared with 13,510 in 1940; 
factory employees totaled 512,400 as 
compared with 390;000 in 1940; the fac- 
tory pay roll amounted to 1,002,223,000 
pesos, as against 568,372,000 in 1940. 

As the war came to an end, concern 
was being manifested by manufacturers 
over the future of some of Mexico’s new 
and recently expanded industries. One 
of these is the textile-manufacturing in- 
dustry, which has attained major pro- 
portions in recent years, and during the 
war period not only supplied most of 
the needs of the country, but also 
was able to enter foreign markets on 
a considerable scale. The iron and steel 
industry likewise has been expanded to 
a point where it can supply the nation 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 








Country | Date signed |Date effective 
Ces an ess eck | Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- | | 
NC oes dkowusaae te Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
Haiti. ...........-....-..| Mar. 28, 1935 | June . 3, 1935 
RBS pees ---| May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
BOD ocinns<nancesssuonsl SO ee | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised 
agreement below). .----| Nov. 15, 1935 | Do. 


Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands | 
Indies, Surinam, and | 


oe Re | Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland___.........--]| Jam. 9, 1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras..........------| Dee. 18.1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia. ..---.....-----| Sept. 13, 1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other than 


0 SS es | May 6, 1936 | Do. 
Nicaragua !____.-.-.-...-| Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
. .’ eae May 18, 1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
FE] Salvador--__. cuigohe Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica poner Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia ?__.._--- Mar. 7, 1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador. _- Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 


United Kingdom. inelud- 
ing Newfoundland and 
the British Colonial 
Empire_. .-- Nov. 17, 1938 

Canada (revision of agre e- 
ment of 1935) ; 





Jan. 1, 1939 


iy ase en ks Do. 
Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Nov. 6, 1939 | Dee. 16, 1939 


| 
{.. _ ee | 
Venezuela 
Cuba (supplementary 
| 


agreement)... Dec. 18, 1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supple mentary 


agreement) 3. __- | Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
Canada a, ni ntary 

agreement) ...-.-| Dec, 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
Argentina _- | Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 


Cuba = (suppleme ntary | 


agreement).............}| Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5.1942 
Peru__...........--...---| May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
op ee eee | July 21,1942 | Jan. 1, 1943 
Mexico _...--.---| Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
Iyan......................| Apr. 8,1043 | Jane 28, 194 
OS EE ee Aug. 27, 1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 





1 The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
t his agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

2 Agreement inoperative since April 22, 1939. 

3Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published im FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published A > Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies “| such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with “Agreement Countries,” and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 


[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, are 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act 
has been prepared by the U. S. Tariff Commission in the 
form ofa pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 
25 cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Intention To 
Negotiate Has Been Announced 





Latest date 

Date of issu- | for submit- 
ance of notice | ting written 
statements 


Date for oral 
| presentation 
| of views 


Country 


Paraguay_| June 23.1943 | July 23,1943 | Aug. 4. 1943 
Canada! | Jan. 24,1946 | Feb. 25, 1946 Mar. 7, 1946 





1 Reconsideration of quotas on silver-fox furs provided 
in supplementary trade agreement, signed December 
13, 1940. 


[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available — request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 


of State.] 





A large synthetic-fuel industry is to 
be established in eastern Siberia, accord- 
ing to a Moscow broadcast cited in the 
foreign press. 





with a large portion of its needs. These 
and other smaller industries are now 
fearful that they may be ruined by for- 
eign competition as soon as large-scale 
production is resumed in the leading 
manufacturing countries. The belief has 
been expressed in some quarters that 
new and essential industries may re- 
quire protection in the form of higher 
tariffs in addition to such benefits as ex- 
emption from taxes and customs duties. 
A trend in that direction was notice- 
able in 1945 when increased tariffs were 
imposed on iron and steel products and 
import controls were extended to vari- 
ous items including certain iron and 
steel products, industrial chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals, glass tubes, wool, ply- 
wood, and rayon yarn and fiber. More 
liberal tax-exemption privileges were 
authorized for “new” and “necessary” 


industries by a Law of Development of 
Manufacturing Industries, passed by the 
Mexican Congress at the end of the 
year. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


A large volume of public and private 
construction accompanied Mexico’s pro- 
gram of economic development during 
the year. In the Federal District alone 
some 55,000 pesos was spent for public 
works in 1945 and a total of some 
200,000,000 pesos during the past 5 years. 

Expansion of electric-producing capa- 
city continued during 1945. A number 
of important electrification projects, with 
a production capacity of 60,800 kilowatts, 
were completed between September 1944 
and September 1945. Projects under con- 
struction, some of which were nearly 
completed, will have a combined capacity 
of 68,000 kilowatts. Additional expan- 
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sion, involving an increase of more than 
55 percent over existing capacity in 1942, 
is planned for the next 2 years. The cost 
of the program is estimated at 200,000,- 
000 to 300,000,000 pesos. The United 
States Export-Import Bank announced 
on December 7, 1945, the extension of a 
$20,000,000 line of credit to the Mexican 
Government to assist in financing the 
purchase in the United States of equip- 
ment, materials, and services to be used 
in connection with Mexico’s electrifica- 
tion program. 


PRICE TRENDS 


Inflationary pressure during 1945 con- 
tinued to be severe despite various coun- 
teracting Government measures. It was 
expected that this pressure would even- 
tually diminish somewhat with the satis- 
faction of deferred demand for imported 
goods upon easing of the foreign supply 
situation. The cost-of-living index for 
Mexico City reached 361 in December 
1945, as compared with 313 a year 
earlier, and 172 for December 1941 
(1934=100). Food prices (based on offi- 
cial ceilings) rose by some 20 percent 
during that period, more than any other 
item of living costs. 

Government measures designed to con- 
trol inflation in 1945 included an increase 
in deposit requirements of member banks 
with the Bank of Mexico; establishment 
of ceiling prices on foodstuffs, textiles, 
hides, leather and footwear, and con- 
struction materials; and large imports 
and sales of corn, wheat, flour, lard, and 
sugar by the semiofficial distribution 
agency, Nacional Reguladora y Distri- 
buidora, S. A. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The high level of economic activity 
in Mexico during 1945 was reflected in 
record-breaking foreign-trade figures. 
Final value figures for the year show a 
total foreign trade amounting to 2,936,- 
970,817 pesos, or approximately $587,- 
395,000 (U. S. currency). This was ap- 
proximately 23 percent higher than the 
peak figure of 1944. Exports amounted 
to 1,333,566,344 pesos or 27 percent above 
those of 1944, and imports totaled 1,603,- 
404.473 pesos or 19 percent above 1944. 
For the third time in Mexico’s recent 
economic history the value of imports 
exceeded that of exports. The 1945 im- 
port balance amounted to 270,000,000 
pesos, somewhat under the 1944 balance 
of 300,000,000 pesos. 

Export tonnage for the first 9 months 
of 1945 totaled 2,300,103 metric tons, ap- 
preciably above the figure of 1,984,537 for 
the corresponding period of 1944. Im- 
port volume for the same _ period 
amounted to 1,460,477 metric tons, 
slightly less than the 1,474,848 metric 
tons in the preceding year. 
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About 82 percent of Mexico’s imports 
came from the United States, as com- 
pared with 85 percent in 1944. Similarly, 
Mexico sold 84 percent of its exports to 
the United States, as compared with 85 
percent in 1944. Mexican trade with 
other Republics of Latin America con- 
tinued on the same high level as in 1944. 
During the first 9 months of 1945, Mexico 
sold 14 percent of its exports to other 
Latin American countries, and bought 
about 9.5 percent of its imports from 
those sources. The corresponding re- 
spective percentages for the full year 
1944 were 12.9 and 7.9. 

The composition of Mexico’s foreign 
trade in 1945 appeared to follow the war- 
time trend evident in 1944. Bulk raw 
materials continued to constitute the 
major portion of exports, although cer- 
tain manufactures, such as cotton tex- 
tiles, footwear, jewelry, and beer re- 
tained the heavily increased values 
achieved during the war. Value figures 
for the first 8 months of 1945 show well- 
sustained exports of metal and minerals, 
coffee, fish and shellfish, bananas, to- 
matoes, and vegetable wax. Of manu- 
factured exports, value figures for the 
first 8 months of 1945 are higher than 
for the full year 1944 for cotton textiles 
and footwear, and the trend in jewelry 
continued upward. The composition of 
imports remained much the same as in 
1944, with continuation of wartime 
scarcities in certain lines such as auto- 
motive vehicles. Mexican imports for 
the period January to August 1945 con- 
tinued to be weighted heavily in basic 
foodstuffs, semimanufactured iron and 
steel, medicinals and chemicals, and 
machinery and apparatus. 

There was renewed interest during 
1945 in Europe as a market for Mexican 
commodities and as a source of supply 
for manufactured goods. A Mexican 
Economic Commission spent 5 weeks in 
Europe in the spring of 1945 for the pur- 
pose of reestablishing trade relations 
with Sweden, Switzerland, and the 
United Kingdom. The Commission also 
visited France, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands, but found that resumption of 
trade with those countries would have 
to be delayed until there is a greater 
availability of export products there, an 
allocation of foreign exchanges for im- 
ports, and the institution of regular 
steamship services. Mexico’s interest in 
hemisphere trading was evidenced by 
the signing of most-favored-nation trade 
agreements with Costa Rica and Canada 
early in 1946. It was also reported that 
agreements with Argentina and Cuba 
were under study. 

As a result of the easing of the supply 
situation with the ending of the war, ex- 
port control was considerably relaxed in 
November 1945 with the decontrolling 
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of more than one-quarter of the goods 
requiring export licenses. 

In an attempt to give centralized di- 
rection to foreign-trade policy there was 
reportedly revived in October 1945, after 
242 years of inactivity, the Superior Ex. 
ecutive Council for Foreign Commerce. 
This Interdepartmental Committee, 
chaired by the Minister of Foreign Rela- 
tions, represents the Ministries of For. 
eign Relations, Finance, Agriculture, 
Communications, Marine, and Nationa] 
Economy. 


Guatemala 


Guatemala, predominantly an agricul- 
tural nation, fared well in its principal 
export crops of coffee and bananas in 
1945; however, shortages were experi- 
enced in basic foodstuffs for home con. 
sumption. A high level of foreign trade 
was recorded during the year, although 
there were numerous difficulties arising 
from scarcities of goods and continuing 
inflationary pressure. 

Production of coffee, Guatemala’s most 
important export crop, was estimated at 
slightly less than 1,000,000 bags of clean 
coffee (60 kilograms each) during the 
1944-45 crop year (October 1—September 
30), aS compared with 958,210 bags in 
the preceding year and 862,920 bags in 
1942-43. Exports during the year 1944 
45 amounted to 855,170 bags, a 3 percent 
increase over those of the preceding pe- 
riod. The proportion sold to the United 
States rose from about 85 percent to an 
estimated 93.5 percent. Prospects for 
the 1945-46 crop are reported to be ex- 
cellent, and the exportable surplus may 
exceed 1,000,000 bags. Bananas, the sec- 
ond most important export crop, showed 
a strong tendency to return to the higher 
prewar export volumes. The number of 
stems exported in 1945 amounted to 7,- 
852,709, compared with approximately 
4,500,000 in 1944, 2,700,000 in 1943, and 
8,200,000 in 1940. Essential oils, figuring 
significantly in Guatemala's export trade, 
underwent an expansion in acreage dur- 
ing 1945. Citronella and lemongrass 
plantings were increased, and facilities 
for oil extraction were being enlarged. 

Production of basic foodstuffs for do- 
mestic consumption, such as rice, corn, 
and beans, was affected by adverse 
weather conditions. To meet the inade- 
quate supply situation, aggravated by 
lack of storage facilities and poor trans- 
portation, the Government imported sta- 
ple foods and distributed them at cost. 

Prices generally continued to rise dur- 
ing 1945 and general wage increases 
were granted to meet higher living costs. 
The prestige of the labor movement was 
enhanced with convocation of the first 
national congress of labor unions in Au- 
gust 1945, to which the new administra- 
tion gave its sanction. Efforts were 
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made by authorities to hold down the 
rising price level by intensification of 
agricultural development programs, fix- 
ing of ceiling prices on articles of prime 
necessity, and reorganization of price 
administration. In order to meet cur- 
rent economic problems and to bring 
about longer-term economic reform, the 
new Government availed itself, through 
the Inter-American Development Com- 
mission, of several technical advisers 
from the United States in the fields of 
money and banking, statistics, price con- 
trol, and tourism. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The value of Guatemalan foreign trade 
rose appreciably in 1945 to a total of 
$53,784,670, as compared with the 1944 
value of $44,559,357. Imports increased 
from $20,702,604 to $23,348,833, with an 
increase in volume from about 179,000 
metric tons to 217,413 metric tons. The 
unit value of imports fell somewhat— 
from $115 to $107 per metric ton. At the 
close of the year importers were com- 
plaining of inability to obtain United 
States goods. Exports increased. in 
value from $23,856,753 to $30,435,837. 
As in 1944, Guatemalan exports consisted 
chiefly of coffee, bananas, chicle, lumber 
and sawmill products, citronella oil and 
lemongrass oil, and Indian hand-woven 
textiles. 

The United States continued to be the 
chief customer for Guatemala’s exports, 
as well as the major supplier of its im- 
ports. Guatemala shipped  approxi- 
mately 91 percent of its exports to the 
United States, as compared with 87 per- 
cent in 1944. The United States share 
of Guatemala’s imports increased from 
62 percent in 1944 to 67 percent in 1945. 
Mexico supplied 15 percent of Guate- 
mala’s imports, as against 18 percent in 
1944. 

The proposal for customs and eco- 
nomic federation of Central America was 
revived in 1945, with the signing of an 
Economical-Financial Protocol by dele- 
gates of Guatemala and El Salvador on 
June 19, 1945. The protocol consisted of 
far-reaching measures for the mutual 
elimination of customs duties and 
charges, “unification of the economies” 
by uniform economic regulation and 
joint currency. No practical steps were 
taken, however, to carry out the provi- 
sions of the Protocol. 


Honduras 


The termination of the war brought 
about a rapid recovery in the two prin- 
cipal industries in Honduras—cultiva- 
tion of bananas and mining of precious 
metals. Both had suffered severely dur- 
ing the war—the banana industry be- 
cause of acute shipping problems and 
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the mining industry because of short- 
ages of machinery and equipment. 
Bananas, the chief commercial crop 
of Honduras, experienced a highly pros- 
perous year. Acreage was expanded 
from 45,152 as of December 31, 1944, to 
48.815 as of the end of 1945. How- 
ever, considerable damage to banana 
plantings resulted from a severe hurri- 
cane on the north coast early in October. 
Improved shipping allowed for the ex- 
portation of practically all production. 
During 1945 a total of 13,138,442 stems 
were exported, as compared with 10,- 
359,160 stems during 1944. Employment 
in the north-coast area and total wages 
paid by the banana companies were cor- 
respondingly higher than in 1944. The 
degree of recovery of the Honduran ba- 
nana industry is indicated by the fact 
that a company which had manufac- 
tured and exported banana powder and 
dried bananas during the war applied 
to the Government at the end of the 
year for permission to import bananas 
duty-free, inasmuch as it was unable 


to obtain bananas locally as a result of 
increased exports of the fresh fruit. 

Coffee, unlike bananas, is raised by 
small independent farmers, and is the 
second most important export crop, al- 
though it ranks far below bananas in 
value. Exports to the United States 
during the first 9 months of 1945 
amounted to 4,358,426 pounds. Total 
shipments in 1944 amounted to 5,239,047 
pounds. No shipments of coffee were 
made to Europe during the year, nor 
were any anticipated toward the close 
of the year. The 1946 crop, it is esti- 
mated, will amount to only 60 percent 
of 1945 production. 

Production of basic foodstuffs, such as 
beans, corn, and sugar, was inadequate to 
meet domestic requirements, and prices 
rose sharply, particularly during the first 
half of the year. On June 30, 1945, the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
turned cver its food-supply projects to 
a Honduran Government agency. 

With the end of the war, efforts were 
being made to expand the mining of 
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precious metals, the second most im- 
portant industry of Honduras Explora- 
tory work was initiated, and plans for 
the reopening of previously worked de- 
posits were developed during the year. 
During the year ended June 30, 1945, 
silver valued at $1,374,857 and gold valued 
at $740,199 were exported. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Honduran Government statistics, 
compiled on the basis of a fiscal year 
from July 1 to June 30, show a total 
foreign trade for the year 1944-45 valued 
at $25,380,556, an increase of 17 percent 
over the value of the preceding fiscal 
year. Exports increased by 28 percent to 
$12,133,076, and imports rose by 8 percent 
to $13,247,486. The United States con- 
tinued as the major purchaser of Hon- 
duran exports, taking some 83 percent 
of the total, as compared with 85 percent 
‘in 1943-44. El] Salvador remained the 
second most important market, taking 
9 percent in both periods. Honduras has 
had a reciprocal free-trade agreement 
with El Salvador since 1918. The United 
States supplied 66.5 percent of Honduran 
imports in 1944-45, as compared with 
approximately 64 percent in 1943-44. El 
Salvador continued in second place as 
@ supplier. 

Bananas, silver, and gold accounted 
for 70 percent of total Honduran exports, 
the proportionate share of bananas hav- 
ing risen from 48 percent to 53 percent. 
There was no significant change in the 
pattern of imports. Manufactured con- 
sumer goods comprised about three- 
fourths of the total, with textiles and 
clothing by far the most important 
single group. 


El Salvador 


The production of coffee, which dom- 
inates the essentially agricultural econ- 
omy of El Salvador, amounted to 920,000 
bags of 60 kilograms each in the crop 
year 1944-45 (October 1—September 30), 
a considerable reduction from the ab- 
normally large 1943-44 crop of 1,109,750 
bags. The crop for 1945-46 is officially 
estimated at 862,500 bags. However, 
trade sources are more optimistic and 
estimate that the crop will be equal to or 
greater than that of 194445. 

The coffee-export tax, which had been 
reduced from $1.26 to $0.48 per quintal 
(101.43 pounds) during the 194445 sea- 
son, was raised on October 27, 1945, to 
$1.80 per quintal for the 1945-46 year. 
Total exports during 1944-45 amounted 
to 997,593 bags, as compared with 984,- 
371 bags in 1943-44. The percentage of 
the total going to the United States in- 
creased from 85 percent to 90 percent. 
Stocks in port at the end of the 1945 crop 
and quota year, however, amounted to 
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only 28,264 bags, as compared with 101,- 
410 bags on September 30, 1944. During 
the early part of November a convention 
was held in San Salvador of representa- 
tives of the coffee industry of Mexico, 
Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, Costa 
Rica, and Nicaragua, the result of which 
was the formation of a federation to pro- 
tect the interests of the coffee industries 
in those countries. 

Lower yields of food crops for domestic 
consumption, particularly corn and 
beans, and speculative hoarding of stocks 
caused prices to rise. The situation im- 
proved toward the close of the year, as a 
result of Government purchases abroad 
and subsidized sale of basic foodstuffs. 

Nationally produced gold, of some sig- 
nificance as an export, was shipped out 
of the country only to the extent of $372,- 
000 in 1945, as compared with $788,000 
in 1944. The decline was attributed 
chiefly to inability to obtain necessary 
mining machinery and equipment. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The total value of El Salvador’s for- 
eign trade dropped slightly in 1945 to 
$34,865,861, from $35,259,154 in 1944. Ex- 
ports declined by about 7.2 percent to 
$21,331,631, whereas imports increased by 
10.3 percent to $13,534,230. 

United States participation in El Sal- 
vador’s trade apparently increased some- 
what in 1945, as compared with 1944 
when the United States bought 73 per- 
cent of El Salvador’s exports and supplied 
68 percent of its imports. According to 
United States foreign-trade statistics for 
1945, exports to E] Salvador amounted to 
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$8,671,000 and imports from that Repub- 
lic were valued at $16,970,118. 


Nicaragua 


The year 1945 in Nicaragua was 
marked by curtailed activity in the 
coffee-cultivation and gold-mining in. 
dustries. Retrenchment of rubber pro. 
curement by the United States Govern- 
ment was an additional cause of con- 
cern. The year closed, however, on a 
note of optimism because of improved 
gold and silver production and a rela- 
tively high level of employment during 
the closing months, 

The output of coffee, the most impor- 
tant export crop of Nicaragua, decreased 
during 1944-45 to an estimated 243,000 
bags of 60 kilograms each, as compared 
with more than 267,000 bags in the pre- 
ceding year. The reduction was re- 
ported to be the result of unfavorable 
weather conditions and lack of financia] 
resources needed for proper cultivation. 
Exports fell correspondingly—from 224.- 
000 bags in 1943-44 to 191,859 bags in 
1944-45. 

The corn harvest was adequate to 
allow for the sale of sizable amounts to 
UNRRA. Production of rice was almost 
double that of the low yield in 1943-44, 
Unfavorable weather conditions re- 
sulted in the harvest of a subnormal crop 
of sugar in 1945, making it necessary to 
import Peruvian brown sugar at ex- 
orbitant prices and giving rise to an 
active black market in this commodity. 
The output of cotton was so large that 
farmers were having difficulty in finding 
profitable markets. 

The curtailment of the rubber-collec- 
tion program during 1945 resulted in a 
small amount of unemployment, and was 
the cause of some concern inasmuch as 
during the preceding 2 years rubber had 
provided Nicaragua with approximately 
6 or 7 percent of its foreign exchange. 

The mining of gold and silver, Nicara- 
gua’s most important source of foreign 
exchange, was less productive in 1945 
than for the past several years. This is 
reflected in the value of exports of gold 
and silver, which amounted to $7,093,608 
as compared with $7,977,952 in 1944. Of 
these values, only a portion accrues to 
the country as foreign exchange, because 
of amounts taken out by the foreign- 
owned mining companies. The decline 
in production was attributed to difficul- 
ties in obtaining equipment and supplies 
for the mines, and to the fact that lower 
grades of ores were being worked. 

Prices of commodities of prime neces- 
sity had declined somewhat by the end 
of the year, although the reductions 
were chiefly limited to certain foodstuffs. 
House rents were reported to be some 500 
percent above the 1941 level. 
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The value of Nicaraguan foreign trade 
during the first 6 months of 1945 was 
$14,038,000, as compared with approxi- 
mately $25,000,000 for the full year 1944. 
Exports during that period amounted to 
$7,851,000, as against the total 1944 fig- 
ure of about $15,000,000. Imports were 
valued at $6,187,000, as compared with 
some $10,000,000 for the full year 1944, 
Nicaraguan trade continued to be car- 
ried on predominantly with the United 
States. 

The system of control of foreign trade 
and payments in Nicaragua was revised 
in certain important aspects during 1945 
by a Regulatory Law of Commerce, ef- 
fective October 16, 1945. Under the 
terms of this law, no more than 10 per- 
cent of available foreign exchange may 
be allotted for “luxury” or “superfluous” 
goods, specified from time to time in 
published lists. For all imports, advance 
deposits in local currency must be made, 
originally decreed to cover the full value 
of the order, and later reduced to 70 per- 
cent of the value of the import order. 
The reduction was effected because the 
expected postwar flood of imports failed 
to materialize. 


Costa Rica 


Agricultural activity, the mainspring 
of the Costa Rican economy, reached a 
high level during 1945. With the excep- 
tion of cacao, production of export crops 
exceeded those of the preceding year. 
Shortages of staple foodstuffs, except 
sugar, were alleviated by the end of the 
year. 

The yield from the coffee crop of 1944- 
45 (October 1—September 30) amounted 
to 451,986 bags of 60 kilograms each, as 
compared with 1943-44 production of 
368,483 bags. It is estimated that the 
1945-46 crop will be 40 to 50 percent be- 
low that of 1944-45, although the quality 
is expected to be better. Exports during 
the year 1944-45 amounted to 359,070 
bags, as compared with 308,745 bags in 
the preceding year. Of total exports, ap- 
proximately 88 percent went to the 
United States, 5.4 percent to Canada, and 
3.5 percent to Switzerland. Exports from 
the 1945-46 crop amounted to only 4,352 
bags by December 31, 1945, as compared 
with the 10,002 bags shipped during the 
comparable period of 1944. By the end 
of 1945 shipping facilities to European 
markets were not as readily available as 
had been anticipated. 

Export of bananas, the second most im- 
portant commercial crop, increased in 
Value to $2,233,000 in 1945, as compared 
With $1,775,000 in 1944. A total of 2,- 
800,000 stems were exported, as against 
2,181,479 in 1944. Although Pacific coast 
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shipping improved greatly in the latter 
half of the year, it still was insufficient to 
accommodate all the fruit available. 

The cacao harvests of 1945 yielded only 
about 50 percent of the normal output, 
mainly as a result of unfavorable weather 
conditions late in 1944. The volume of 
exports in 1945 was only approximately 
31.2 percent of that in 1944. 

Abaca fiber (manila hemp), first pro- 
duced for export in Costa Rica in June 
1944, became the Republic’s third most 
valuable export in 1945. Some 2,400 
metric tons were exported in 1945 at an 
invoice value of approximately $275,000. 
The 1944 volume was 1,104 tons. Of the 
30,000 acres given over to the produc- 
tion of abaca in Central America, ap- 
proximately 11,500 are in Costa Rica. 
Because of activity in the reviving ba- 
nana industry, curtailment of the rubber 
program is not expected to cause serious 
unemployment. 

Shortages of staple-food products— 
corn, beans, rice, and sugar—were 
marked during the middle of the year, 
but narrowed down to sugar toward the 
latter part of the year, as a result of im- 
ports and current harvesting. 

The upward course of prices in Costa 
Rica was somewhat arrested toward the 
latter part of the year. The general in- 
dex of wholesale prices (1936=100) stood 
at 189.9 in December, as compared with 
204.6 in July and 199.6 in January. The 
index of cost of living (retail prices at 
San Jose, 1936=100) was 185.24 in De- 
cember, as compared with the peak of 
192.6 in April and 190.1 in January. 

Some expansion plans for Costa Rica’s 
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small amount of manufacturing were 
launched in 1945, particularly in the field 
of food processing. Contracts were en- 
tered into between the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture and Industries and private in- 
dividuals for the erection of plants to 
dehydrate fruits and to process and pack 
seafood products. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The trend in the value of Costa Rica’s 
foreign trade in 1945 was upward. Ex- 
ports amounted to $11,611,709, an in- 
crease of 10.3 percent over 1944. Imports 
totaled $26,900,000, an increase of 25.1 
percent over the value in 1944. The 
United States received 84.7 percent of 
Costa Rica’s exports in 1945 as against 
74.1 percent in 1944, and supplied 70.7 
percent of Costa Rica’s imports, as com- 
pared with 67.0 percent in 1944. 

Coffee, bananas, abaca, and cacao 
were the principal exports in 1945. The 
proportion of total exports occupied by 
coffee increased to 64.5 percent as com- 
pared with 59.8 percent in 1944; bananas, 
19.2 percent as against 16.9 percent in 
1944; and abaca 2.4 percent as against 
1.2 percent in 1944. Cacao fell from 7.9 
percent of the total exports in 1944 to 
2.3 percent in 1945. There was no sig- 
nificant change in the composition of 
imports—foodstuffs, petroleum  prod- 
ucts, and cotton textiles continued to 
be the leading import items. 

At the close of the year Costa Rica 
customs officials were preparing studies 
designed to unify and simplify the com- 
plex system of import duties and sur- 
charges of the country. 


Panama 


Notable developments in Panama in 
1945 were (1) the large increase in the 
production and exports of bananas and 
abaca fiber, and (2) the very substantial 
increase in the value of imports from 
Canada. 

A general increase of 2 percent in land 
cultivated was estimated for 1945, as 
compared with 1944. 

The production of bananas was in- 
creased from 1,159,671 stems in 1944 to 
2,571,950 stems in 1945, an increase of 
82 percent; production of abaca fiber in- 
creased from 2,726,004 kilograms in 1944 
to 5,073,514 kilograms in 1945, an in- 
crease of 86 percent. On the other 
hand, the production of coconuts, 
another important product, dropped 
from 14,000,000 nuts in 1944 to 6,595,515 
in 1945, a decline of 52 percent. 

Exports of bananas and abaca fiber in 
1945 showed increases, in volume and 
value, compared with 1944. Exports of 
bananas amounted to 1,159,971 stems 
valued at $922,099 in 1944, and to 2,571,- 
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950 stems valued at $2,047,759 in 1945, 
an increase of 82 percent in volume and 
122 percent in value; exports of abaca 
amounted to 2,875,096 kilograms valued 
at $649,157 in 1944, and to 5,073,514 kilo- 
grams valued at $1,121,096 in 1945, an 
increase of 76 percent in volume and of 
72 percent in value. 

There was no great change in indus- 
trial activity. The launching of new en- 
terprises and the expansion of estab- 
lished industries were held up by the 
reluctance of industrialists and entre- 
preneurs to invest in the face of uncer- 
tainties as to the contents of the new 
constitution being considered during 
1845. The constitution was promulgated 
in March 1946, and contained a number 
of provisions relative to the nationaliza- 
tion of business, and others affecting 
business. 

Private construction in the Provinces 
of Panama and Colon (which include 
the cities of Panama and Colon) showed 
an increase of 23 percent, from $8,185,000 
in 1944, to $10,105,530 in 1945. Plans 
were completed for a model low-cost 
housing project in the suburbs of Pan- 
ama City; dwelling units will be provided 
for 6,000 persons, and construction will 
be financed by the Banco de Urbaniza- 
cién y Rehabilitacién, a Government 
agency. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The value of total merchandise ex- 
ports increased 55 percent compared 
with 1944, and the value of imports in- 
creased 20 percent over 1944. Exports 
were vaiued at $4,507,137 in 1945, com- 
pared with $2,927,229 in 1944: imports 
were valued at $45,648,125 in 1945, com- 
pared with $37,904,620 in 1944. The 
United Siates in 1945 took 85 percent of 
Panama’s exports and was the source 
of 62 percent of Panama’s imports; in 
1944, the United States share in imports 
was 67 percent. 

The outstanding development in Pan- 
ama’s foreign trade, in 1945, was the 
increase in the value of imports from 
Canada to $30,384, compared with $8,005 
in 1944, en increase of 375 percent. A 
Canadian Trade Commission visited 
Panama in 1945. 

Bananas, abaca fiber, and coconuts 
were the principal exports in 1945, as 
in 1944; their combined export value 
constitutec 81 percent of total exports 
in 1945, and 53 percent in 1944. 


Cuba 


The economic situation in Cuba dur- 
ing 1945 continued at the prosperous level 
of the preceding 2 years, despite the 
severe drought which followed the Oc- 
tober 1944 hurricane and which lasted 
until the middle of June 1945. Among 
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other unfavorable factors were marked 
labor strife, shortages of foodstuffs, con- 
sumer gods and raw materials, and 
continued inflationary pressure. 


AGRICULTURE 


Production of sugar, the all-impor- 
tant Cuban export commodity, declined 
from 5,642,931 short tons in 1944 to 
3,922,982 short tons in 1945, a reduction 
of approximately 30 percent. The value 
of the 1845 sugar crop was only 12 per- 
cent below that of 1944, however, owing 
to the increase in the price paid by the 
United States for Cuban raw sugar from 
2.65 cents per pound in 1944 to 3.10 cents 
per pound in 1945. The area under 
sugarcane for the 1945-46 crop was esti- 
mated at the close of 1945 at 2,565,000 
acres. A comparable figure of acreage 
at the ciose of 1944 is not available, but 
it was estimated that 2,496,000 acres con- 
tributed to the large crop in 1944. Esti- 
mates on the 1946 crop indicate a pro- 
duction of approximately 4,700,000 short 
tons, or an increase of 20 percent over 
the 1945 crop. Exports of sugar, includ- 
ing refined sugar, during 1945 totaled 
approximately 4,088,000 short tons, as 
compared with 4,337,000 short tons in 
1944, This was 6 percent less than in 
1944, 1 percent less than in 1943, and 
was more than in any other year since 
1929. 

Other crops also were affected by the 
drought. Tobacco output was below the 
1944 level and of inferior quality despite 
increased plantings. Production in 1945 
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of unstemmed leaf amounted to 470,969 
bales, weighing 64,600,000 pounds as 
compared with 65,700,000 pounds in the 
preceding year. Tobacco acreage for the 
1945 crop was estimated at 155,624 acres 
as against 125,416 acres in the preceding 
year. Although Cuba’s tobacco exports 
declined during 1945 to 30,000,000 pounds 
of unmanufactured tobacco and 110. 
000,000 cigars compared with 32,400,009 
pounds of unmanufactured tobacco and 
181,000,000 cigars exported during 1944 
the total value of tobacco exports was 
$50,400,000 in 1945 or only slightly less 
than the 1944 total of $51,700,000. As in 
the case of sugar, increased prices ac- 
counted for the high dollar returns. As 
compared with 1944, export prices during 
1945 increased 46 percent on unstemmed 
filler, 8 percent on wrapper, and 20 per- 
cent on cigars. 

Cuba’s spring corn crop was below 
normal, and imports of this commodity 
were required. Plantings of early rice 
and peanuts were late and resulted in 
lower yields. Coffee production during 
1945 was reduced to such an extent that 
exportation was prohibited and imports 
became necessary to meet local demand. 
Poor pasture conditions during the first 
half of the year resulted in a shortage 
of meat and dairy products. The re- 
duced domestic food crop production 
created an abnormal demand for im- 
ported food items, with the result that 
a short supply of these foods developed. 
Lard imports were under the normal 
monthly requirements of 5,000,000 
pounds, and fats and oils were scarce dur- 
ing the greater part of the year. Rice 
and wheat flour were adequate, although 
supplies of the former were somewhat 
below normal during the late summer. 
The Cuban Government waived import 
duties on canned milk, eggs, and corn, 
and made special concessions on im- 
ported beans in an effort to build up 
supplies. Agreements were negotiated 
with Uruguay and Mexico for the ex- 
change of sugar for jerked beef, beans, 
and peas as a further means of supple- 
menting diminished food stocks. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Industrial production continued at the 
relatively high levels of the preceding 
year, being impeded mainly by the short- 
age of raw materials rather than the lack 
of markets. Important industrial de- 
velopments during the year included the 
organization of a company to manufac- 
ture rayon filament, staple yarns, and 
rayon piece goods; a company to manu- 
facture canvas rubber-soled shoes, and 
the addition of equipment for producing 
pasSsenger-car tires by the concern man- 
ufacturing truck tires. Plans have been 
projected for the establishment of a can- 
making plant, expansion of the soft- 
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drink industry, enlargement of the ce- 
ment factory, and the establishment of 
a new tire factory. 

Public and private construction con- 
tinued to be maintained at high levels 
although hampered by a Shortage of 
puilding materials, especially structural 
steel. Building permits in Habana Prov- 
ince during 1945 were valued at $21,951,- 
290, as compared with $19,409,797 in 1944. 


PRICE LEVELS 


Basic inflationary factors were evident 
in Cuba throughout the year, but the 
sharp upward trend of prices during the 
first 8 months of the year, stimulated by 
the drought-created food _ shortage, 
tended to level off during the last 4 
months of the year principally because 
of the seasonally increased supply of do- 
mestic foodstuffs. The composite price 
index for foodstuffs rose steadily from 
174.5 in January to 207.8 in August, and 
then descended to 194.4 at the close of 
the year. Ona yearly average basis the 
food-cost index for 1945 was 194.4, as 
compared with 172.0 for 1944. 

According to the Price Control and 
Supply Office of the Cuban Ministry of 
Commerce, the inflationary price trend 
was attributed to three principal factors: 
(1) Reduced production of domestic food 
crops as a result of the hurricane and 
the 8 months of severe drought that fol- 
lowed, (2) higher prices paid for im- 
ported products, and (3) increased pur- 
chasing power resulting from expanded 
employment and wages in Cuba. Private 
salaries and wages paid in Cuba during 
1945, exclusive of agricultural workers, 
totaled $339,529,500, as compared with 
$292,723,900 in 1944, an increase of 15 
percent, and total merchandise Sales 
during the first 11 months of 1945 
amounted to $1,153,655,000, as against 
$1,030,168,000 during the comparable pe- 
riod of 1944, a 12 percent increase. The 
Cuban Government maintained its sys- 
tem of price control throughout the year 
1945, and, as previously mentioned, 
waived import duties on various food- 
stuffs in short supply in an effort to in- 
crease imports and control price levels. 
The inability to prevent a general price 
increase is partially attributable to the 
rise in import prices which are not sub- 
ject to internal controls. 


LABOR CONDITIONS 


Strikes and threats of strikes were 
numerous during the year, as workers 
pressed for increased wages and im- 
proved working conditions. Among the 
more important wage increases granted 
during the year were those of railroad 
and port workers, agricultural and in- 
dustrial sugar workers, building and 
road-construction workers, streetcar 
Operators, garment workers, and private 
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chauffeurs. On March 27, 1945, the Su- 
preme Court of Cuba declared uncon- 
stitutional decree No. 2631 of August 19, 
1944, which granted general wage in- 
creases of 10, 15, and 20 percent. In the 
following month three additional wage 
decrees were declared unconstitutional. 
The Government in May countered by 
issuing a decree prohibiting reductions 
in wage levels prevailing on March 31, 
1945. An additional important Supreme 
Court decision was that declaring uncon- 
stitutional section (c) of article 57 of 
decree No. 798 of April 13, 1938, which 
required the prior approval of the Min- 
istry of Labor for the liquidation of a 
business enterprise. Under the invali- 
dated provision, the liquidation of a 
business was not considered a proper 
cause for the dismissal of its workers 
unless prior approval of the Labor Min- 
istry was obtained for the liquidation. 

Labor was concerned during the year 
about the unemployment which it ex- 
pected would result from the economic 
readjustment following the end of the 
war. It campaigned for increased tariff 
protection for domestic industries, for 
mechanization of local industries, in- 
cluding the sugar industry, and for un- 
employment insurance. Up to the close 
of the year employment was well 
maintained, however, and the expected 
increase in unemployment did not 
materialize. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Cuba’s total foreign trade during 1945 
slightly exceeded by value the total for 
1944, chiefly as a result of increased im- 
ports at higher prices and the greater 
price received for a reduced volume of 
exports. Total trade during 1945 was 
valued at $648,800,000, as compared with 
$635,600,000 for the year 1944, an in- 
crease of 2 percent. Of the total for 
1945, exports amounted to $409,900,000 
($427,000,000 in 1944) and imports $238,- 
900,000 ($208,600,000 in 1944). During 
the first 9 months of the year the United 
States received 79.6 percent of Cuba’s 
total exports and furnished 79.5 percent 
of total imports, as compared with 89.2 
percent and 80.9 percent respectively in 
the preceding year. 

The renewal of transportation service 
to and from Europe was reflected in 
trade statistics which showed total ex- 
ports to Europe during the first 9 
months of 1945 at $43,713,000, as com- 
pared with $25,355,000 during the com- 
parable period of 1944. Great Britain 
was the largest participant in the export 
trade with Europe, taking $28,425,000 in 
the 1945 period as against $15,158,000 in 
the first 9 months of 1944. France, ap- 
pearing for the first time since the be- 
ginning of the war, was second among 
the European markets for Cuban exports, 
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having received goods valued at $4,205,- 
000. A similar although less spectacular 
development occurred in Cuban imports 
from Europe, which were valued at 
$1,389,000 during the first 9 months of 
1945 and $559,515 for the corresponding 
months of 1944. 


Dominican Republic 


The year 1945 was one of the most 
prosperous in the annals of the Domin- 
ican Republic, despite a drought in 1944 
and early 1945 which caused a decline in 
the production of sugar, the country’s 
principal money crop. This improved 
condition was attributed in part to the 
policy of agricultural diversification 
which resulted in record exportations of 
coffee, bananas, dried beans, and dried 
coconuts during the year 1945. 


Crop CONDITIONS 


The adverse weather conditions dur- 
ing 1944 caused the 1945 sugar yield to 
drop to 407,222 short tons of raw sugar, 
as compared with 567,261 short tons dur- 
ing the 1944 season. Total exports of 
raw sugar during 1945, amounting to 
326,876 metric tons valued at $21,921,654, 
were sold to the British Food Ministry at 
a price of $3.10 a hundred pounds. This 
compares with 1944 exports of 749,462 
metric tons valued at $43,451,604 which 
sold for $2.65 per hundred pounds. Ex- 
ports of sugar during 1944, however, in- 
cluded a large carry-over from the 1943 
crop, and, therefore, are not truly rep- 
resentative of the period. Area devoted 
to the 1945 sugar crop is estimated at 
approximately 218,000 acres. 

The 1944-45 coffee crop was estimated 
at more than 400,000 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams. Exports of green coffee during 
1945 totaled 17,721 metric tons valued at 
$4,896,377, as against 8,213 metric tons 
worth $2,009,173 in 1944. At the end of 
1945 producers were receiving $14 for 
100 pounds of washed coffee, as com- 
pared with $9.50 for the preceding crop. 

During 1945 bananas increased in rela- 
tive importance in the economy of the 
country. Bananas ranked ninth in the 
export trade, with a value of $660,666, 
as compared with $228,139 in 1944. Pro- 
duction of cacao during 1945 was low, 
and exports dropped in value to $3,072,- 
948 in 1945 (from $3,999,527 in 1944) 
despite an annual average price increase 
from $6.25 per 50 kilograms in 1944 to 
$7 in 1945. 

A large crop of tobacco was produced 
during 1945, amounting to more than 
18,600 metric tons valued in excess of 
$4,500,000. Production in 1944 was es- 
timated at 4,187 metric tons. Exports 
of leaf tobacco in 1945 amounted to 9,271 
metric tons valued at $3,221,605, as com- 
pared with 995 metric tons valued at 
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$224,153 exported during the preceding 
year. It is estimated that 254,692 tareas 
(6.5 tareas=1 acre) were planted in to- 
bacco during 1945, as compared with 
194.560 tareas in 1944. Tobacco plant- 
ings for the 1946 crop were increased, 
owing to the high prices being received 
for this commodity. Farmers received 
an average of $12 a quintal for Criollo- 
type tobacco and $18 a quintal for Olor 
type during 1945. Production and ex- 
portation of other money crops, such as 
rice, corn, and beans, were at prosperity 
levels. 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Although the manufacturing industry 
is not of great importance in the economy 
of the Dominican Republic, the favor- 
able trend in this field during 1945 con- 
tributed to the general high level of 
business activity. During the year, 525 
new industrial establishments were 
founded, as compared with 303 in 1944. 
Capital circulated by the new industries 
amounted to $1,221,230 in 1945, as com- 
pared with $344,830 in the preceding 
year. 

Building and other construction activ- 
ities were carried on vigorously during 
the first half of 1945, but there was a 
noticeable slowing down during the sec- 
ond half of the year. Public-works ac- 
tivities consisted largely of port works, 
rural roads, public buildings and schools, 
and irrigation projects. It is estimated 
that there were 651,600 tareas of land 
being watered by governmental irriga- 
tion projects at the end of 1945. An ad- 
ditional 336,400 tareas will be brought 
under irrigation when projects now being 
constructed have been completed. Prog- 
ress was made in the construction of the 
cement and textile plants which are ex- 
pected to begin production in the near 
future. 

Price TRENDS 


Prices continued their upward trend 
during 1945. No indexes or published 
figures are available showing the rise in 
the cost of living, but substantial in- 
creases in prices of foodstuffs and other 
consumption goods were evident. In- 
creased food prices were apparent after 
the expiration in June of the agreement 
between the Dominican Government and 
the Foreign Economic Administration. 
Supplies of consumer goods became more 
abundant as transportation facilities 
improved after the termination of the 
war, and all import controls, with the 
exception of those on tires, passenger 
cars, and trucks, were removed by the 
Government. 

LABOR 


The labor situation was tranquil dur- 
ing 1945, and no strikes of importance 
took place during the year. Wages in- 
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creased slightly but continued to lag 


behind the rise of the cost of living. A. 


minimum wage law was enacted in Octo- 
ber which created a national committee 
for the regulation of wages. Sugar 
workers obtained a 50 percent increase 
in wages, which is effective for the 1945— 
46 crop. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Total exports during 1945 declined to 
$43'564,113, as compared with $60,269,328 
in the preceding year, solely because of 
the reduced export of sugar. Exports in 
1944 were the highest in the history of 
the country, and were attributed to the 
combination of a record sugar crop with 
a hold-over of a large portion of the 1943 
crop because of lack of transportation. 
Import data for the full year 1945 are 
not available. During the first 7 months 
of the year imports were valued at $10,- 
074,768, a _ slight increase over the 
$9,909,963 in the corresponding months 


of 1944. 
Haiti 


The year 1945 was one of relative pros- 
perity for Haiti—the result of excellent 
yields of export crops, mainly coffee, and 
increased prices in world markets. The 
principal factor retarding general pros- 
perity was the scarcity of consumer goods 
owing to a decline in the number of 


_ Ships available for the Haitian trade dur- 


ing 1945 and the continuance of war- 
emergency controls on exports in coun- 
tries supplying Haiti’s import require- 
ments. 

Production of coffee—the barometer of 
Haitian economy—has been estimated at 
41,533 metric tons for the fiscal year 
1944-45, as compared with 37,146 metric 
tons in the preceding year. Exports to- 
taled 29,968 metric tons valued at $7,290,- 
000 during the fiscal year 1944-45, as 
against 23,116 metric tons valued at $5,- 
197,000 in 1943-44. The average price of 
coffee shipped in 1944-45 was slightly 
more than $0.11 per pound. The United 
States took about 87 percent of Haiti’s 
coffee exports during 1944-45. 

Bananas took second place in Haiti’s 
exports during 1944-45 accounting for 
15 percent of the country’s total exports 
by value. Shipments to the United 
States—which account for all but a neg- 
ligible amount of the total marketable 
output—amounted to 4,015,000 stems 
valued at $2,507,000 in 1944-45, and 2.,- 
890,000 stems worth $1,596,000 in the 
preceding year. 

Production and export of Sisal and 
cacao during 1944-45 exceeded slightly 
the volume of the preceding year, 
whereas decreases were registered for 
cotton and sugar. Although production 
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of sugar was 22 percent less than jp 
1943-44, it was materially higher than jn 
any other year. 

There was little change during the 
year in the very limited manufacturing 
industry of Haiti. The textile mij} 
under construction during 1945 was ex. 
pected to be completed during the first 
half of 1946. One of the most interest. 
ing developments during the year was 
the growth of the handicraft industry, 
Exports of handicraft during 1944-45 
amounted to 636 metric tons valued at 
$1,230,000, an increase of 96 percent in 
volume and 108 percent in value over the 
1943-44 shipments. Among the items 
entering this trade were straw and sisal] 
handbags, mahogany ware, cane- and 
coconut-straw braid, and straw and sisal 
shoes and slippers. 

Living costs have increased steadily 
during the past year, having affected 
rents and both imported and locally pro- 
duced foodstuffs. It is estimated that 
living costs in Port-au-Prince increased 
50 to 55 percent during the course of the 
war. It should be noted, however, that 
a very large proportion of the country’s 
population produces nearly all of the 
food it consumes, and therefore is not 
materially affected by rising prices. 

There was no appreciable change in 
the labor situation during the year. The 
minimum wage remained at $0.30 per day 
during 1945 and was increased to $0.40 
per day effective January 15, 1946. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Haiti’s total foreign trade during 
1944-45 registered a slight decline from 
$32,139,000 in 1943-44 to $30,266,000 in 
1944-45. ‘The decline was attributed to 
an 18 percent drop in the value of im- 
ports. Exports during 1944-45 amounted 
to $17,112,000 as compared with $16,- 
108,000 the preceding year. Imports for 
these years were valued at $13,154,000 
and $16,031,000, respectively. The United 
States was the principal market for 
Haiti’s exports, as well as the major sup- 
plier of its imports, accounting for 79.4 
percent of the total trade. 

Government revenues remained at 
practically the same level during 1945 as 
during the preceding year, owing to the 
fact that an increase in export duty col- 
lections offset a decrease in revenues 
from import duties. The Haitian cus- 
toms tariff was undergoing revision dur- 
ing 1945, and the new tariff is expected 
to become effective sometime in 1946. 
Only minor adjustments may be expected 
in the new tariff. 


[Eprror’s Notre.—Part III of this compre- 
hensive study, covering the north-coast and 
east-coast countries of South America, will 
appear in the July 27 issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 
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